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PREFACE. 



Among the great variety of studies to which the curious can apply in the pursuit 
of knowledge, there are few more entertaining and useful than history : the beauties 
of which are so many, and an acquaintance with it so valuable, that it would be 
in vain for me to attempt adding any thing to what has been already fully illus- 
trated by so many great pens. 

History, as Salmasius says, is a light which shines amidst the recesses of ob« 
scurity, making past ages appear as present. For my part, I think there is an 
excellency in it that surpasses all other kinds of learning ; and did it not savour a 
little of paradox, one might Venture to say, that in its researches a man lives, even 
when he was not in being ; for, when possessed of the true notions of what was per- 
formed in so many different countries, by various people, and at difierent times ; by 
this, his knowledge of these things is not much inferior to that which he would have 
acquired, had he actually lived in the places where they were transacted ; nay, they 
are oflen handed down to posterity with more truth and justice, than what the ac- 
counts were which they had of them who lived cotemporary. And surely it must 
be allowed, that a knowledge of past ages is an attainment worthy of a rational 
creature ; for by it the rise and fall of mighty empires are known ; the dark in- 
trigues of once the most secret counsels decyphered and unveiled ; and, as a cer- 
tain author expressed, the mighty monarchs of the earth brought from the shelves 
of our libraries, to act a comedy or tragedy for our entertainment, on the little 
theatre of our closet's table. 

Since therefore to be conversant in history, is so very delightful and instructive, 
nothing deserves our care more (when engaged in such studies) than to qualify our- 
selves so as to be able to distinguish the things which ought most to be retained in 
our minds ; to separate the gold from the dross ; to prize and keep what is most 
valuable, and to be less careful about what brings along with it the least profit and 
advantage. 

This good choice, and elegant taste of things, is, I confess, greater or lesser, in 
proportion with the share a person has of natural judgment ; but even understanding 
itself, like a field, may be more or less improved, according to the degree of culture 
or good usage it meets with; for, if it is not at all manured, briars will arise, let 
the natural soil be never so good. So even the mind is certainly not a little im- 
proved by a continued exercise in those things which strengthen the judgment, in 
comparing past actions with one another ; watching carefully in what manner the 
good or bad were rewarded, or punished, successful or abortive. By a daily exer- 
cise in this, knowledge and virtue are gradually acquired ; so that the mind having 
in this life arrived to as great a degree of perfection in both as it is capable of con- 
taining, seems naturally fitted for removing from its tabernacle of clay, in order to 
receive clothing of life and immortality above, and there to advance in wisdom and 
I happiness for ever. 

bToome, by a fallacious way of reasoning, imagine, that «\tk^!;& \v\%\ssr5 \^ \»ss^c| 
taken up in describing the various actions of \\fe, TttMXY ^^"tV ^ceciKa oIXtwar^^ ^^^^ 
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out of memory, and buried in perpetual oblivion ; for no profit, they teli us, can be 
reaped by renewing the ideas of things horrid and distasteful to human society. 

To this, I answer, that virtue and goodness can never be so effectually illustrated, 
as when the deformity of vice is set in opposition ; for the more villany is exposed 
to the eyes of the world, the more is an abhorrence of it established in virtuous and 
good minds : and as punishment naturally attends impious actions, wo and misery 
being the result, so even bad men, perceiving such inevitable ruin, areoflen awaked 
and deterred from continuing in the like evil courses. Hence those very actions be- 
come like beacons, to hinder posterity from splitting on the same dangerous rocks 
and shoals where their predecessors made such fatal shipwreck. 

But if, indeed, that way of reasoning could be allowed to be just, namely, that 
the actions of bad men ought to be concealed from posterity, in this case the greatest 
writers, both ancient and modern, sacred and profane, have been in an error this 
way : a thing too bold to assert ; for how many lives of wicked kings, idolaters, 
murderers, and tyrants, have we related in Holy Writ ? And how many monsters 
of iniquity are recorded by the best Greek, Roman, and other learned and polite 
historians ? So that such objections cannot stand the test of reason, and are for the 
most part the criticisms, not of scholars, but of men of mean taste, void of curiosity. 
I may therefore safely conclude this head, that since out of darkness Grod can make 
light arise, and from the very worst of evils bring forth a greater good to mankind 
than all the bad effects the former produced ; I therefore think that no action of 
former times, though ever so black and horrid, except what may offend a chaste ear, 
ought to be concealed from 'posterity, but laid open to the abhorrence of every one. 
It is on this account that in the following sheets I am, with the utmost fidelity and 
truth, to present the public with a view of such things as may make the world blush 
at the depravity of human nature, and tremble, when they see such horrid impieties 
had ever possessed the heart of man : for, in the scene I am now about to open, 
the worst of hypocrisy will be found decked in the gaudy attire of feigned religion ; 
a tree, from the distasteful root of which, nothing was produced, but the abominable 
fruit of murder, rapine, incest, and all kinds of iniquity. On one hand, nations 
plunged in unjust wars and blood ; on the other, lawful proprietors divested of their 
states and sovereignties, and possessed by rapacious wolves and tyrants ; widows 
and orphans bewailing the loss of their husbands and fathers, and the latter, the 
violation of their children's and consorts' honour : tenderness and mercy, oppressed 
by cruelty and rage ; justice and innocence, groaning under the heavy load of per- 
secution ; fratriciie and murder committed in the face of the sun ; and a pretended 
head of Christ's flock establishing the kingdom of utter darkness, setting up the 
empire of Satan for eclipsing all goodness, and sweeping away virtue from off the 
face of the earth; which deluge of destruction had so long overspread Europe, till 
God at last caused the sword of blood to be sheathed, af\er a due chastisement of 
the authors of this fatal tragedy, and with them a multitude of mortals. 

But that the reader may still have a more perfect idea of this tragical subject, 
Leibnitz has summed up the whole in the most elegant and concise terms of any. 
Speaking of Pope Alexander,* he says, that perhaps neither Rome, or the world, 
ever beheld a court more contaminated with vice than in his pontificate, where three 
capital vices strove with each other for the upper hand ; namely, lust, perfidiousness, 
and cruelty, all which were crowned by impiety, covered with the sacred veil of 
the church and feigned reFigion, insomuch that for wickedness it could not be rivalled 
by any of the preceding ages. 

Lucretia, Alexander's daughter, he says, was as famous for lewdness, as the 
Roman Lucretia for chastity ; as was his son Ceesar Borgia, duke Valentine, no- 
torious for duplicated fratricide and incest with his own sister, and who by perjuries, 
poison, and assassinations in destroying his enemies, showed himself a son worthy 
of such a father, though at last a memorable example to the world of the bad success 
which attended his crimes, having before his death been an exile, and a victim to 
public vengeance, and forced to renounce all that tyranny, which was so far from 
being commendable, that it ought to be utterly detested, let Macbiavei's opinion be 

* 5oe LeibDili'f Pnftce to BuxoYMid*! I>ua\«A. 
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what it will ; so that what the ancients feigned about a perfect tragedy, divine. Pro- 
vidence permitted to be exemplified in him. 

But as truth, and the concurring testimony of impartial and authentic writers, are 
the chief support and excellency of any history ; therefore, before I proceed, I think 
it necessary to give an account of the authors from whom I have compiled the fol- 
lowing work. By this, they will perceive that the Lives of Pope Alexander VF. 
and his Son Caesar Borgia, have been a subject which has employed the pens of 
the greatest historians that have flourished since the revival of literature in Europe; 
though I confess their accounts thereof are no where to be found so complete, and 
perfect, as could be wished^, because interspersed and mixed with a variety of other 
cotemporary narratives, not altogether analogous with that Pope's life and actions ; 
80 that in their writings there is not the necessary connexion in treating of that sub* 
ject apart. Besides, those who have written about them in a more abstracted manner, 
and with the greatest freedom, have (by the malice and authority of the Inquisition, 
that enemy to truth) had their works either castrated and interpolated, or indus- 
triously destroyed and concealed from the public; so that it is prettty difficult to 
come at the naked truth of those matters. However, there is still as much remain- 
ing on very authentic record, as, when well collected and judiciously>4iompiled, 
renders this subject so very surprising and uncommon, that scarce can it be matched 
in ancient or modern history. 

The authors from whom the whole is taken, are Jovius, Oricellarius, Philip de 
Comines, Ferronius, and some others less considerable : but those on whose accounts 
I have most depended, and who have furnished me with the best materials, are Guic- 
ciardin, Tomaso Tomasi, Burchardus, Platina, Machiavel, Bembo, and an authentic 
copy of a manuscript taken from the original at Rome, said to be in the Vatican 
library, and brought hither by a gentleman of my acquaintance. 

Guicciardin, as he may well be esteemed the prince of all the Italian historians, 
both for veracity and judgment, it would therefore be superfluous for me to add any 
thing to the character of one so well known to the learned ; and as he begins the 
sera of his history about two years before Alexander's advancement to the pontificate, 
viz. Anno 1490 : and, as in it is contained so very much about this Pope and his 
son CsBsar Borgia, there is therefore none whom I could consult more for my pre- 
sent purpose than he, or indeed any on whom I have laid a greater stress for con- 
firming what I now relate in the following history, especially what regards the wars 
of the French at that time in Italy. I confess in those places where he writes with 
the greatest freedom about the flagitious actions of Pope Alexander and his son 
Caesar, there, indeed, the Inqusition has used its greatest endeavours to castrate, inter- 
polate, and even to erase those passages out of his works, insomuch that there are two 
or three very remarkable paragraphs found in Guicciardin's original manuscript at 
Florence, that are not to be met with in any printed Italian edition of that author : • 
there is also another passage of the said Guicciardin, relating to Pope Alexander VI. 
which has been in like manner castrated ; but this I have also found recovered out 
of the rapacious hands of the Jesuits, and where it coincides with the rest of the 
history, have inserted the passage in its original language, and an English trans- 
lation thereof in the body of this book, with necessary notes in the margin. 

What regards the other historian I mentioned, namely, Tomaso Tomasi, on whom 
I have relied so much in compiling these lives, whoever desires to be informed about 
his particular character and ability, may consult the preface made by the author 
who gave a second edition and additions to his Life of Caesar Borgia. For my own 
part, I scarcely know any writer more authentic, impartial, laborious, and judicious 
than this Tomasi ; for as I may say without vanity that I have not spared pains 
myself to consult all the originals I could be directed to by the curious, in com- 
piling these lives of Alexander and his Son, so have I had occasion to observe that 
scarcely has any thing in these originals escaped his notice ; for Burchardus's Dia- 
rium has been perused by him, of which the many passages taken verbatim from 
that author are in this book ; and this, long before that journal of Alexander's ac- 
tions was known to the learned here. Monsieur Leibnitz helfi%\.VA^t%\.^^c^^\N^^^^^>s^csK^ 
it in these parts of Europe, namely, at Hanovet ktoko \^W» ^^^^^-^ "^^"^ ?^L 
mmdfjrpa$aageB lud quotations in Tomasi^ taten ^iXVxei ttotsi SJoa otvb»s^^^»=^^^»^=*^ 
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of Paulus Jovius's history, or those very twelve books which were said to be lost. 
In fine, had Tomasi been a little more full in his accounts of the wars in Italy, 
which happened in Alexander YI.'s pontificate, and which I think is indispensably 
necessary in writing a perfect accoupt of his life : had he, I say, observed this, 
and not been somewhat timorous in describing some of Alexander's very worst 
actions, scarcely could a better account of the Borgians have been given to the world. 
So that for my own part, in this present undertaking, I have been more assisted 
from him than any of the other authors I mentioned. 

What regards the additions to his Life of Duke Valentine, or Caesar Borgia, in 
the second edition printed at Monte Chiaro, Anno 1670, as they come from an 
anonymous hand, I have been pretty tender in making use of them ; nor indeed 
have I any where but in two or three places, to which the reader in the margin is 
directed, and which I think are neither inconsistent with probability, or the rest of 
the history. 

'^ Another, from whose writings I have collected not a little, is this Burchardus, I 
just now mentioned. As for him, he lived cotemporary with Pope Alexander VI., 
and in quality of his master of ceremonies. What this man has wrote is reckoned 
by the iearned and judicious Bayle, Leibnitz, and others, to be a standard of 
truth ; for besides his being an eye-witness to every thing he relates about Pope 
Alexander, and having lived with him in the pontifical palace, scarcely does any 
thing more confirm his accounts, than the honest, plain way of writing about 
them, in which he has mixed the French, Latin, and Italian languages, just as the 
facts occurred to his observation, and the languages to his fancy, without that art 
and contrivance which are generally found in elaborate pieces of falsehood ; for 
often we find him giving Alexander the title of Sanctissimus Dominus Noster, at a 
time he relates him guilty of perpetrating murder, and committing the most flagi- 
tious and lascivious actions, which plainly show this honest German master of 
ceremonies had no private pique at the Pope, meanwhile, with a simplicity of ven- 
eration, he describes his vices. But whoever will be convinced of Burchardus's 
veracity and impartiality, and informed about his particular character, they may 
only see what Monsieur Bayle says of him in his incomparable Dictionary, vol. iv. 
p. 2957, 2958, in his Dissertation Sur les Libelles d'Ifiametoires. See likewise 
what Leibnitz mentions about him, in the Preface he has published to the said 
Diarium. What I have collected from it myself, I have translated into English, 
and inserted it in the body of this book. 

Platina is the next, or rather the writers of a Supplement to him, from whom I 
have been somewhat assisted in my present undertaking. As this author wrote 
the Lives of the Popes as far as Sixtus IV., ending with Paul II., so what follows 
relating to Alexander VI. and his successors, have been added to Platina by Ono- 
frio Pauvinio, Stringa, Cicarelli, and others, though indeed great care has been 
taken by the Jesuits and Inquisition to cancel, castrate, and interpolate whatever 
has been said most freely by the one or the other, relating to the lives of wicked 
Popes in general, so that it is very difficult to find a perfect and uncastratcd edi- 
tion of Platina ; however, some of the curious have snatched from the Inquisition's 
rapacious hands, particularly that published and translated by Michiele Tramez- 
zino, so that this and other uncastrated editions of the Lives of the Popes are kept 
in several libraries, which I have had the pleasure to consult in the present work. 

Machiavel, that famous Florentine secretary, or, as some are pleased to call 
him, hellish politician, is another from whom I have collected not a little in com- 
posing this work. In his Principe, as he sets up Csesar Borgia for an original and 
pattern, from whose example, conduct, politics, and maxims, other princes, he 
says, if they have a mind to act the part of judicious tyrants, ought to copy. This 
author, some think, in his seventh, eighth, and eleventh chapters, and in his Des- 
crizzione del Modo Tenuto dal Duca Valentino, &c. has wrote so dififusedly about 
CflBsar Borgia and his father, that he has said all that is necessary or worth know- 
ing about them. But I must beg leave to assure those who believe so, they labour 
under a very great mistake; for except some particulars relating to Borgia's cruel- 
ty in divesting the vicars of the churcvh in Romagna of their properties, and which 
aa/jr belong to the second part of this histoiy ; xVua, 1 Ba^^ ^xce^^Vfifd^ MQL<i!mvel 
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has mentioned very little more about them ; and what he does relate is so far from 
being complete, that the reader, in perusing the following history, will find it is 
but a kind of summary, or recapitulation of what other authors have wrote much 
more fully on the subject. However, where his accounts coincide in the following 
Lives, I have mentioned them, and given necessary quotations in the margin. 

Cardinal Bembo is also among the number of those who have furnished mate- 
rials for compiling the following Lives ; and indeed, though an ecclesiastic, and a 
pillar of the Romish Church, yet, in relating what concerns the life of this wicked 
rope, for truth, judgment, and impartiality, he is inferior to none of the secular 
authors. And what he has said on this matter, I have in some places chosen to 
quote his words, because of the el^ancy of his style, and their importance for 
confirming many circumstances I have related. 

These being the chief authors whose works are printed, and from whom I have 
collected the whole, it only remains to give some account of the manuscript copy 
I mentioned, from which I have likewise borrowed some help. In it are contained 
many minute and curious circumstances relating to Alexander VI., which I could 
find no where else, particularly as to his fomily, birth, education, amours with 
Madam Yanozza, his first acquaintance with, and children he had by her, his pro- 
motion to the cardinalate, and his particular behaviour while nuncio at several 
foreign courts, the symony used at his election to the papacy, and the like; all. 
which particulars, except the last at his elation, are but very slightly mentioned 
by any other author, though highly necessary to be known, and related, by any 
who will treat fully of that Pope's life: for most of the authors who have written 
about Alexander, consider him only when exalted to the papal chair. Tomasi 
and Panvi^ius, it is true, relate his actions in a private station of life ; but indeed 
more superficially than could have been wished. However, this manuscript copy 
being so full, from his birth to his pontificate, where the others are most defective, 
I should therefore think my good fortune complete in having it for my guide, 
could I give any account of the anonymous author. 

I confess it is a very tender and dangerous thing for one who pretends to write 
history, to amuse the world with any accounts they cannot support by the best 
authorities, and most authentic vouchers ; wherefore I have made no manner of 
use of this manuscript copy, except in those particulars wherein other writers, as 
I have observed, are mostly silent; and what I have borrowed from it, extends not 
beyond the first twenty-five pages of this book; and these very few circum- 
stances too, the reader will perceive I have in some measure been able to con- 
firm by Platina, Ciaconius, Tomasi, and other concurring testimonies, though 
these authors have not ^been near so ample in their accounts of this kind as the 
manuscript. 

If there is any one circumstance therein which may give a handle for critical 
cavils, it is what relates to Madam Yanozza, where the curious will find that Mon- 
sieur Moreri, in his Dictionary, seems to give a very different account of this lady. 
Upon the whole, I may, without breach of modesty, venture to say, that few his- 
tories are better vouched than this I ofier to the public. 

But as it is scarcely possible to escape censure and criticism on a work of thfs 
nature, so some zealous partisans may perhaps give out, that this is solely pub- 
lished as a Protestant piece of malice, to depreciate* that church of which this 
scandalous Pope, whose life I now write, was head. But they may please know, 
that it is neither my choice or design to disparage the religion of any church or 
mortal, but to leave theological controversy to our ecclesiastical champions of pro- 
fession. I therefore hope, as a lay admirer of truth, without choice or design to 
arraign any particular system of religion in a wicked professor, and even head 
thereof, I may be allowed so far to enjoy the glorious liberty of a country unterri- 
fied with inquisitions, as to acquaint the world with matter of fact, by collecting 
from Roman Catholic authors the scattered Life of an infamous Pope, which dis- 
agreeable subject I perhaps would not have undertaken, were not the cotemporary 

• I agree with Leibnitz on this head, when he says, Cstemta N\ftTOi\i8Lt\^T^Cf«s\\T«.^«»a ^*^5^^ 
ad PapatoB Vituperationem retulerit niai forte pet H^ciimmatiouem, ^«. ^tw.v**^^^'*^^* ^vs»5» 
to Barebard'M Dtariam, p. i. 
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facts in his pontificate the most surprising, and the revolutions which then hap- 
pened, the most extraordinary and curious of any to be matched in history. 

As a writer is neither a proper judge or advocate for his own works, for my 
part, supposing my censurers equal in number to my defects, I beg that in 
charity they may allow me to indulge myself in this one satisfaction, too retired 
for the approaches of malice, that I only designed to draw up the curtain of vice, 
and expose a theatre full of villany to the abhorrence of mankind, and to show 
how that provident equity, which suspends the fatal balance unseen and unsus- 
pected, drops the vengeful sword on the rising scale, and launches an exem- 
plary stroke on the guilty head. And as an ingenious friend of mine said on 
this subject, " Divine justice sometimes abstracts from futurity, and, that its terrors 
may not cease, overtakes vice on the prosperous wings of grandeur and power. 
Men may therefore be persuaded, that when they forsake virtue, the pursuit com- 
mences ; but when it shall end, is a secret, the discovery of which the innocent may 
sometimes expect, and the guilty always dread." To this I add, that if my labours 
contribute the least service to either, I have my reward. One alleviation I must 
plead with the generous, which is, that the present work had appeared much more 
perfect and correct, and with those advantages which affluence produces, if the tran- 
quillity of my station had been equal to my intentions, and if my leisure had seconded 
my application. However, if this historical trial receives any kind of approbation, 
I propose, under the favour of Almighty Providence, to continue the lives of the 
Popes to the successor of Clement VII. and if the curious are pleased to entertain a 
favourable opinion of my abilities for the undertaking, the materials with which I am 
furnished, encourage me to hope my endeavours will meet with their kind reception. 

N. B. The reader is directed to observe, that in the following history Caesar Borgia 
for the most part goes under the denomination of Valentine, on account of having in 
bis youth been made archbishop of Valenza ; for he was not, for several years afler» 
made duke de Valentinois : so that in the first part of this work he is called cardinal 
Valentine, and not cardinal Borgia, for distinction's sake, seeing there were others 
of the family of Borgia at that time cardinals. Most of the Italian authors, if not 
all, give him the title of cardinal Valentine, Valentine simply, and duke Valentine ; 
particularly Machiavel styles him il duca Valentino, as does Tomaso Tomasi, Pan- 
vinius, Jovius, and others, sometimes il cardinale Valentino, il Valentino, il duca 
Valentino. In like manner is he called by Burchardus cardinalis and dux Valen- 
tinus. Leibnitz does the same, for archbishop of Valenza in Latin is, by using the 
adjective, archiepiscopus Valentinus, so that when it is simply expressed Valentine, 
his archbishopric, or even duchy of Valentinois, are understood. In fine, this is the 
common title given him by almost every historian, not to repeat the French appella- 
tion due de Valentinois, in English, the duke of Valentinois, four words, which, 
without using the French, can be expressed in that one of Valentine ; so that if this 
be judged an error in me, it is one in all the historians I have now named, whom I 
have followed in the matter. Observe also the title of cardinal Saint-Pietro in Vin- 
cula should in Latin be in Vinculis, or ad Vincula, as Machiavel has it ; but that 
is the Italian name of a church in Rome, from which the carditftil had his title, and 
is not designed for Latin. Sometimes also Peter of the Medici family is called de 
Medicis, as it is in the Latin, and de Medici, which is Italian, and both promis- 
cuously used by the Italian authors. 
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The lives of Pope Alexander VI. 
and his son Caesar Borgia, being the 
chief subject of the following history, 
I may venture to say, that the transac- 
tions contained therein will be found 
as singular and surprising as any of 
the others in the same famous age. 

And certain it is, that no period of 
time, since the decay of the Roman 
empire, has been so conspicuous for 
great and remarkable events, as that 
some years before, and during the 
whole sixteenth century: to evince 
this will not be difficult, if we con- 
sider the following particulars. 

It was then the Ottoman nation 
established their mighty and formi- 
dable empire at Constantinople; and 
but a few years after was a discovery 
made of a new world beyond the 
great Atlantic Ocean. In this famous 
age it was that, on account of the 
new invention of printing, and the 
number of learned men who came 
from Greece into the other parts of 
Europe, literature revived ; so that 
because of the many sublime ge- 
niuses then cotemporaries, it is reck- 
oned to vie with the great Augustan 
age. Besides, near the same time it 
was that the glorious work begun, 
2 



and that doctrine publicly professed, 
which, after a deluge of blindness, 
superstition, and idolatry, had, for 
so many preceding centuries, spread 
its sable veil over the Christian world, 
made ignorance and deceit give place 
to knowledge and justice, and law- 
less impiety to virtue and religion. 

To particularize the great actions 
which then ensued, the improve- 
ments in arts, and progress in polite- 
ness, would be, as it has been, a 
task and subject for the ablest pens, 
and worthy of them, though too 
ample and arduous for me to under- 
take. 

But since, in nature as well as 
history, there is a mixture of defor- 
mity and beauty^ both being con- 
trasts to each other: neither was the 
age I just now mentioned without 
its manifold vices, which not a little 
obscured the lustre of the great and 
good actions performed therein: and 
as* nothing will make this appear 
more manifest than the subject I 
have undertaken, in treating of the 
lives of Pope Alexander and Caesar 
Borgia his son, without &xvks&x t^x^- 
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give the reader some account of their 
country and family. 

About the year 1430 there flour- 
ished an illustrious family in Spain, 
surnamed Borgia, of which Pope Ca- 
lixtus III. was a descendant, whose 
sister Jovanna married one Godfrey 
Lenzolio,* a native of Valentia, and 
by her had five children, one of 
whom, being a son, was called Ro- 
derickjt the person whose life is so 
much the subject of this history, and 
who afterwards was advanced to 
the papacy by the name of Pope 
Alexander VI. 

Godfrey the father, his family 
being not so conspicuous as that of 
his lady, by consent of his brother- 
in-law Calixtus, as if by adoption, 
changed his name from Lenzolio <o 
Borgia,:!: so that he and his descend- 
ants retained it ever afterwards; and 
as the said Godfrey was a person of 
distinguished capacity for business, 
so in his youth he hield several con- 
siderable employments in the Spa- 
nish court, and was afterwards made 
governor of some important fort- 
resses in that kingdom; in all which, 
he not only acquitted himself with 
reputation, but by a long continuance 
therein acquired no small wealih§ to 
his family. 

His son Roderick from a child gave 
early proofs of an uncommon viva- 
city, and a genius for letters and the 
sciences; but at the same time there 
appeared in him a disposition of 
mind so cruel and wicked, that one 
might have foreseen what fruit such 
a tree would produce when it came 
to maturity. 

He began his studies under the 
direction of the best masters, and 



♦ Panvinius, Torn. Toraas. and Ciaconius write 
Godfrey's surname Lenzolio, but Pope Alexander's 
medals have it Lenzuoia ; however, these authors 
now mentioned are more to be depended on than 
the medals, because the latter were coined many 
years ailer Pope Alexander's decease. 

t Roderick, afterwards Pope Alexander VI. was 
bom 1431. in the last year of Martin V.'s pontificate. 

X See Tom. Tomas. ViL Due. Valen. £dit Mon. 
Chiar. Anno 1670, p 3; Ciaconius, p. 148. Edit 
Rom. 1677; Panvin. Vit. Alex. VI. p. 472. £dit 
Venet 170J. 

fCiacon. Vit. Alex. VI. p. 148. Edit. Rom. 1677; 
f^ria. Vit. Alex. VI p. 472. Edit. Venet. 1703. 



proceeded in them until he arrived 
at the age of eighteen; at which 
time his father made him his substi- 
tute in sundry affairs of weight and 
trust, which he executed with a 
spirit and activity rarely to be found 
in one of his years: but the law was 
the study which suited best with his 
genius at that time, wherein he 
made so considerable a progress, 
that being frequently employed as 
an advocate in divers intricate cases, 
his abilities in that profession be- 
came so conspicuous, that in a short 
time he acquired a considerable for- 
tune; and by the same means might 
have increased it daily, had not his 
mind been too fickle and inconstant; 
for notwithstanding his practice in 
the law was, as is said, become very 
profitable, yet, impatient of his pre- 
sent condition, and his mind soaring 
at higher matters, all of a sudden he 
showed a. great desire for war, and 
to make some campaigns as his fa- 
ther had done, by appearing in the 
world in a military character; which 
sudden turn of thought put a stop to 
his further progress in the law, or 
prosecuting grave and serious stu- 
dies, and very soon had the effect to 
throw him into a state of inactivity 
and voluptuousness. 

About this time he fell in love 
with a certain lady, left a widow 
with two daughters, and who lately 
had, with her family, come from 
Rome into that country ; but Rode- 
rick having got possession of the 
mother's honour, and her daughters 
in the mean time growing up, his 
passions were so very irregular, as 
to put him upoa laying traps how 
he might make a prey of them also; 
but the death of the mother put a 
sudden stop to the career of his 
lewdness with her. The young la- 
dies being now under his tuition, as 
their guardian, he put one into a 
monastery, and the other, whose 
name was Catarina,* by others called 
Rosa Vanozza, he took to himself. 



* Vid. Tom. Tom. Vit Dae. Valen. p. 3. Edit 
Mon,CViVw.\€T^. 
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and had her for his concubine.* By 
her he had five children, one of 
whom was the famous Caesar Borgia, 
who, together with the others, we 
shall mention fully in the sequel of 
this history. 

Roderick was not wanting in the 
duty of a careful and very affection- 
ate father, and to bestow on his 
children as liberal an education as 
if they had been legitimate, and to 
secure to each of them, out of his 
wealth, such provision as might 
make them easy in the world : but 
all this he did with the utmost cau- 
tion and secrecy,not caring his family 
intrigues should be known; nor in- 
deed were they, until after he came 
to the papacy, at which time they 
became publicly exposed to the 
world; and fortune seemed to be so 
lavish of her favours to him, that 
such a long run of prosperity to any 
one person can scarcely be matched 
in history: for not only did he suc- 
ceed wonderfully in every thing he 
desired, but withal had a capacity to 
turn all events to his own advantage, 
which, joined to industry and fore- 
sight, advanced him at length to the 
utmost height of pomp and splen- 
dour this world can afford, even to 
the papal dignity itself, in which we 
shall find he governed with unri- 
valled power. 

But to look back to our present 
history : Roderick having taken the 
above-mentioned lady into his keep- 
ing, that he might have the freer in- 
tercourse with her, he hired a house 
contiguous to her lodging, contriving 
a private passage out of it to her 
apartment; and to the end he might 

♦ Platina, in the uncastrated edition by Michiele 
Tramazzino, and in the other printed at Venice, 
anno 1703, in the Supplement by Panvin, speaking 
of Pope Alexander and Vanozza, says, that she, 
because of her beauty, her enticing ways, and mar- 
vellous fecundiijr, was more beloved than any of 
bis other concubines, so that in his private station 
of life, and before he arrived at the papacy, he kept 
he^r in place of a lawful spouse: his words are. La 



Tom. p. 4, speaking of Vanozzai 

•nder iMpCher as if she had been rather his lawful 



says. Pope Alex- 



yifeJ>M « ■■cril^ioua concubine: his words are, 
£2*l**£3p J«» ** it^ithna Moglie che di socri* 



carry on his amours with the utmost 
secrecy, when at at any time he was 
visited by company in the place, it 
was his chief care never to mention 
the lady, so that what good charac- 
ter he had acquired before that time, 
he was then cautious and cunning . 
enough to preserve. Nor was fortune 
backward in accumulating his other 
felicities, for while he lived in this 
loose and luxurious manner, and in 
the full enjoyment of his young 
beauty, news was brought him that 
his uncle was advanced to the pa- 
pacy, by the name of Calixtus III. 
who no sooner was arrived at that 
dignity, but his thoughts were turned 
upon preferring his own family, and 
more particularly his nephew Don 
Roderick, on whom he was desirous 
to bestow all the honours and fa- 
vours which the nephews of Popes 
usually enjoy; and that more espe- 
cially as he had long entertained au 
opinion that he was a person of ex- 
traordinary merit, and that advanc- 
ing him would redound to his own 
profit and honour. 

However, Roderick was so in- 
fatuated with the charms of his mis- 
tress, and had the concerns of his 
own family so much at heart, that 
he did not seem to covet more hap- 
piness than what he now enjoyed; 
so that his uncle's promotion to the 
papacy did not fill his heart with 
that excessive joy, which otherwise 
it might have done: but, not to be 
wanting in duty and gratitude to 
the Pope, he wrote a very submis- 
sive and congratulatory letter, ex- 
pressing what a peculiar happiness 
his advancement to the papal dignity 
would be to all Christendom; the 
unspeakable joy he felt therein; at 
the same time desired his holiness 
would be pleased to honour him with 
a continuance of his protection and 
countenance, as his relation, wishing 
him a longand prosperous pontificate. 

No sooner did the Pope receive 
his nephew's letter, than he returned 
him a very atfeel\o\i'^\.^ ^^^^-^^^.^ 
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particularly of his knowledge and 
experience in the law, requiring him 
to quit the place where he was then 
residing, and hasten to Rome, being 
desirous, as his near relation, to em- 
ploy him in affairs of state. But Ro- 
derick, on receipt of his holiness's 
letter, was so far from being puffed up 
with joy, that the thought of leaving 
his dear concerns at home was 
more grievous to him, than what he 
imagined could be balanced by the 
wealth and honours his uncle was 
about to heap upon him; more espe- 
cially when he considered the bulk 
of his own estate, which was no 
less, as some report, than thirty-two 
thousand ducats per annum; and 
living there as he did with his mis- 
tress and family, in a state of so 
great tranquillity and splendour, he 
thought it a bad choice to go else- 
where in quest of preferments he 
stood in no need of, and to undertake 
a toilsome journey to Rome, at the 
expense of his present enjoyments. 

In the mean time the Pope, per- 
ceiving his nephew's affected delays, 
despatches a prelate from court, with 
express orders to bring him thither; 
at the same time bestowed on him. 
a benefice of twelve thousand crowns 
a year, which, joined to his own for- 
tune, would enable him to make a 
princely figure in Europe. 

Roderick finding himself beyond 
merit or expectation so extremely 
honoured and favoured by his uncle, 
determined at length to accept of his 
holiness's invitation, and to set out 
on his journey for Rome: but, on the 
other hand, because of the excess of 
love and affection he had for Va- 
nozza and his children, the thoughts 
of being obliged to leave them, raised 
such a conflict in his breast, that, 
what between love and ambition, 
he was so vehemently agitated with 
contrary passions, that, like a bewil- 
dered traveller, he knew not whither 
to turn himself. At last, being de- 
sirous to consult the above-men- 
tioned lady on this occasion, and to 
be determined by her, the result be- 
iweea tbem was, that both should 



go to Italy, by two different ways; 
he for Rome, Vanozza and the child- 
ren for Venice. Accordingly they 
both set out, and arrived safe at their . 
respective places. The lady's reti- 
nue was two servants, and a Spanish 
gentleman called Don Manuele Mel-^ 
chiori. This person was perhaps the 
only one upon earth who was let into 
Roderick's intrigues; his business 
in the family was to personate the 
lady's pretended husband's near re- 
lation, and in that capacity to serve 
her on all family occasions, &c., 
whose good offices in time became 
so acceptable to the lady, that, as a 
reward for his fidelity and care, she 
promised to bestow on him one of 
her daughters in marriage. 

In the mean time Don Roderick 
haying arrived at Rome, took up his 
lodgings in the palace of his acquain- 
tance, cardinal St. Severino, a Mi- 
lanese; and soon after the Pope sent 
for him to court, at which interview 
Roderick, with tears of tenderness, 
fell at his holiness's feet, and kissing 
them, wished him a long enjoyment 
of his new dignity, to which his 
conspicuous merit had raised him. 
After these and other reciprocal com- 
pliments, Roderick took leave and 
retired, leaving on the Pope's mind 
so favourable an impression of his 
merit and good behaviour, that his 
holiness could not forbear highly to 
applaud him, and even launch out 
into his praises, amongst the cardi- 
nals then present: and so very well 
satisfied was he of his nephew's fit- 
ness and great capacity for prefer- 
ment, that he created him arch- 
bishop of Valenza, and on the 12th 
of September, 1456, cardinal dea- 
con, with the title of San-Nicola in 
Carcere Tuliiano;* and to the end 
he might make the figure of a Pope's 
nephew, he likewise promoted him 
to the office of Vice Chancellort of 
the Church, a post of the highest 
dignity and trust, which required to 
be discharged with the utmost pomp 
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and splendour; the Pope also annex- 
ing to these a revenue of twenty-eight 
thousand crowns per annum. The 
dignity,however, of cardinal, wasnot 
entirely suited to Roderick's inclina- 
tions, because he knew he should 
thereby be too much confined to 
Rome, under his uncle's more imme- 
diate inspection, so that he had much 
rather have been made general of the 
church, in which oflBce he knew he 
might have taken more liberty, and 
had better opportunhies of visiting 
Vanozza; so that it was with some 
difficulty he was persuaded to take 
upon him the cardinalate, feigning a 
great many excuses to avoid it, 
namely, want of merit, health, ex- 
perience, and the like pretences, 
wishing indeed to be freed from the 
bondage of so grave a preferment; 
his heart, as we have already said, 
being at this time solely set upon 
the pleasures of his beloved Vanoz- 
za. But his friend the cardinal, in 
whose house he lodged, made use 
of several very persuasive motives 
to induce him to become a cardinal, 
among the rest, the fair chance he 
might have of succeeding his uncle 
in the supreme dignity. As soon as 
this hint was given him, he felt an 
unusual ambition kindle within his 
breast, foreseeing that in such a case 
he should be in a manner sole mas- 
ter of the Christian world : accord- 
ingly he embraced his uncle's offer, 
accepted the hat, and was received 
among the number of cardinals. 

Upon this he began to feign an 
extraordinary sanctity, and to act 
the part of a cunning and most con- 
summate hypocrite, counterfeiting 
humility with down-cast eyes, hang- 
ing his head awry; and that he 
might appear wrapt up in holiness, 
constantly preached up faith and re- 
pentance, frequented the churches, 
harangued in public,ingratiated him- 
self into the people's favour, offer- 
ing them his special protection on 
Mery occasion; seemed at enmity 

fh worldly riches, constantly vis- 

4tpkals, bestowed liberally 

^giving out, that they 



were to be his heirs at his death: 
these, and such like artifices, made 
him appear a downright saint in the 
eyes of the world: for not only did 
his fame for piety resound in all the 
monasteries in Rome, but even in 
the very college of cardinals he ac- 
quired the character of a Solomon 
for wisdom, a Job for patience, and 
a Moses for promulgating the law 
of God; in fine, one of the holiest 
men upon earth. Nor were his 
brethren the cardinals a little pleased 
to find amongst their number a per- 
son of such exemplary goodness; 
every one therefore was ambitious , 
to honour and show him their par- 
ticular marks of esteem. 

While he was thus employed in 
blinding the eyes of his bystanders, 
he wrote his mistress Vanozza a 
most affectionate letter, the sub- 
stance of which was to acquaint her 
with his promotion to the cardinalate, 
by which he assured her, that a spa- 
cious field was open for conducting 
him to the supreme dignity, mean- 
ing the popedom : but as to this, he 
recommended great secrecy, and also 
chastity on the lady's part, until 
meeting, at which she might expect 
ihe dearest and tenderest embraces, 
&c. 

In the mean time while living in 
this mariner, his uncle Pope Calix- 
tus died at Rome on the 6th of Au- 
gust, 1458,* where, upon the 20th of 
the same month, and in the same 
year, Pope Pius the Second succeed- 
ed him in the papacy, in whose pon- 
tificate I can find no mention made 
of cardinal Roderick, nor in the suc- 
ceeding papacy of Paul the Second; 
but in the next, namely, when Six- 
tus IV. came to the chair, cardinal 
Roderick had carried on the scene of 
hypocritical sanctity so well, and 
was so much in that Pope's favour, 
that he conferred upon him the ab- 
bacy of Subiaco,t and sent him into 
Spain in character of legate,^ in order 
to adjust matters between the kings 
of Aragon and Po^v>\%^V^ ^^Cxv ^^~ 
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gard to their mutual pretensions on 
Castile. * But the Pope's design this 
way proved abortive, seeing the car- 
dinal was very unluckyt in his en- 
deavours to bring the parties to an 
agreement, having little experience 
in these kind of affairs; nay, some 
say, that while he was there in the 
character of legate, his lime was 
taken up with matters very foreign 
to the purpose for which he was em- 
ployed; for, finding himself at a dis- 
tance from Rome, he fell in with his 
former vices, and began to live a 
very dissolute and scandalous life, 
abandoning himself to sensuality, 
and intriguing with the ladies at the 
court of Portugal; at which the king 
was not a little displeased, and on 
his departure took leave of him with 
remarkable coldness, and the car- 
dinal became obnoxious to the deri- 
sion and insults of the populace : so 
' that every thing considered, it would 
have seemed as if fortune had at 
that time abandoned the person on 
whom before she had bestowed so 
many favours, not only rendering 
his negotiations fruitless, but on his 
return to Rome encountering him 
with violent storms, by which he 
very narrowly escaped shipwreck. 
For having embarked on board a 
Venetian galley,^ and put his retinue 
and things of value into another, 
bound likewise for Italy, in that 
voyage they met with such a violent 
tempest, that the cardinal was in the 
utmost danger of being lost on the 
coast of Pisa; and although he had 
the good fortune to have his own 
life saved, yet the other galley, in 
which his attendants and things 
were,§ all perished, to the number 
of one hundred and eighty pas- 
sengers, among whom were three 
bishops, and some doctors of the law. 
Before his arrival at Rome, Sixtus 
the Fourth died, to whom Innocent 
the Eighth succeeded, being created 
Pope on the 29th of August, 1484, 



* Plotina Edit Venet. p. 473. t Ibidem. 
t Platina, p. 472. 

fi See a)»o the second edition of Tomaao Tomasi, 
la tAe Addiiioiu printed at Moat, Chiaro. p. 307. 



in whose pontificate, in the aforesaid 
author,* I find no mention made of 
cardinal Roderick, notwithstanding 
anothert says, he was likewise em- 
ployed by Innocent in the same cha- 
racter of legate, and sent to several 
courts of Europe, to treat about some 
important affairs. But it is more 
credible that Pope Innocent showed 
very little regard for the cardinal; 
and that on the contrary he suspected 
things concerning him, which there 
was too great reason to believe; not- 
withstanding, out of mere complai- 
sance, and for the memory of his 
uncle Calixtus,he bestowed a bene- 
fice on him. Be that as it will, the 
cardinal, after his arrival at Rome 
from Portugal, had several of Va- 
Liozza's letters from Venice put into 
his hands by a certain confidant, on 
which, being very uneasy in Inno- 
cent's pontificate, and anxious to 
see his family, he solicited his holi- 
ness for leave to go to Venice, pre- 
tending urgent business there ; but 
the Pope, perhaps suspecting his de- 
signs, not only denied his request, 
but prohibited him going out of 
Rome under any pretence whatso- 
ever, which, being extremely morti- 
fying to the cardinal, he was deter- 
mined at all events not to comply 
with his holiness's orders. Accord- 
ingly, on the festival of St. Michael, 
he left Rome, and went to Marino, 
not a little dissatisfied with the Pope's 
treatment; where, under pretence of 
want of health, he remained several 
days: meanwhile he sent a letter to 
Vanozza at Venice, requiring her to 
leave that place and come to Rome 
as soon as possible, and on her arri- 
val to take private lodgings in some 
remote part of that city, and until he 
had her answer he resolved to tarry 
at Marino, notwithstanding the Pope 
sent him repeated orders to come to 
court: but it is very natural to ima- 
gine that his unwillingness to come 
back to Rome was on account of the 
trouble he had in being obliged to 
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carry on the show of sanctity which 
he had begun, it being a force on his 
nature; yet he knew very well, that 
without such dissembling, he had 
but an indifferent chance for suc- 
ceeding in the papacy: but not to 
provoke the Pope to resentment for 
disobedience, he wrote his holiness 
a very submissive letter of excuse, 
pretending bad health, and that his 
illness was such, that if he left Ma- 
rino, his life would be in danger, &c. 
Notwithstanding which, the Pope 
was informed by the provincial Pao- 
letti who had been with the cardinal, 
that he was in a state of health to 
have gone any where. However, on 
the 26th of August, he left Marino, 
and came to Rome. On arrival 
there he was carried in a chair to 
St. Peter's, to pay his devotions at 
the shrines of the apostles; from 
thence to St. John Laterano, and in 
the afternoon to court, to wait on 
his holiness, and make his apology 
for non-compliance, &c. 

Some time after this he privately 
received an account of his mistress' 
and family's arrival in Rome, who 
had taken lodgings near the Campi- 
dolium, in a house belonging to the 
monks del Populo; where she was 
no sooner settled, but some of her 
inquisitive landlords began to make 
inquiry about this lady, who lived 
in so retired a way. Some report 
that the general of that order, cast- 
ing his eyes on one of her daughters, 
a very great beauty, wanted to cul- 
tivate a nearer acquaintance in the 
family. As soon as they found their 
retirement like to be disturbed by 
this unforeseen incident, they lost 
not many moments in removing from 
thence, with a privacy suitable to 
their exigency at that time; from 
thence they were conducted to a 
house near St. Peter's, where mat- 
ters were so contrived, that they 
might live freely, without fear of 
having their intrigues divulged. 
.. Sut it was found convenient that 
Spanish gentleman, Don Manu 



called the lady's husband, and ac- 
cordingly he set up an equipage, and 
began to make a very gay figure in 
Rome, assuming the title ofcount Fer- 
dinand of Castile; but the lady kept 
very retired at home, never going 
abroad but when she was to have 
an interview with the cardinal : uor 
was he wanting on his part in re- 
turning her favours, under colour of 
going thither to visit the count Fer- 
dinand of Castile, with whom he 
pretended to contract a very strict 
friendship. In this manner did car- 
dinal Roderick solace himself, in the 
evening to sup, and spend the whole 
night with his mistress, but the work 
of the day was to perform the round 
of visiting churches, hospitals, &c. 
However, the grand affair was to 
keep up his friendship with the most 
potent cardinals, particularly Sforza 
and Riario, the first of which had 
no less than nine votes at his dis- 
posal within the conclave on a va- 
cancy. Nor was fortune wanting 
to bestow on Roderick her highest 
marks of benevolence, for by this 
time Pope Innocent began to grow 
very infirm, and his days drawing 
visibly near an end, of wJiich him- 
self was not insensible, he with ear- 
nestness recommended that the car- 
dinals would take care on his decease 
to choose a successor of a holy life, 
one worthy to fill the papal chair : 
on which their eminencies in good 
earnest began to look about them, 
in order to find a new head for the 
church. Those who had the great- 
est sway in the election, were Sforza, 
Riario, and Lorenzo Cibo, particu- 
larly the first, who always had car- 
dinal Roderick in his view. Cibo 
inclined to the French faction, so 
that the person he pitched upon was 
Lodovick Spina. Their meetings 
for this effect were frequent, but de- 
terminations uncertain. Whilst these 
things were transacting. Pope Inno- 
cent died, July 25, 1492, and after 
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a Genoese, seemed to stand the 
fairest chance for the election, being 
powerfully supported by Lorenzo 
Cibo and his party : but this candi- 
date being proposed with too great 
precipitation, his election took a 
wrong turn; more especially, see- 
ing the bishop of Novara appeared 
strenuously against him, loading 
him with the character of a passion- 
ate, austere, and blood-thirsty man. 
On this, Cibo, seeing the designs for 
Pamplona were frustrated, resolved 
not to give himself further trouble 
about the election, leaving the af- 
fairs of the conclave to Sforza and 
the other heads of the factions. The 
latter, seeing himself in a great mea- 
sure invested with the power of 
turning the affair in what manner 
he pleased, met with the others 
some time before the election, in or- 
der to consult amongst themselves 
about the determination of that im- 
portant event. But the conclave 
lasted longer than was at first ima- 
gined; in which interval, some of the 
members began to vary in their opi- 
nions; sometimes inclining to one 
side, sometimes to another: how- 
ever, Sforza and Riario, having still 
their eye upon cardinal Roderick, as 
the best bidder, Roderick, in order to 
secure their interests the more effec- 
tually, went one morning into Sfor- 
za's cell, to conclude the bargain 
with them and their creatures. Ac- 
cordingly the affair was agreed upon 
in the following manner; namely, 
That *cardinal Orsino should have 
Roderick's palace, together with the 
castles of Monticelli and Sariani. 
Next, that the said Ascanius Sforza 
should, on Roderick's advancement 
to the papacy, be made vice-chan- 
cellor of the church in his place: 
cardinal Colonna have the abbacy 
of St. Benedict, with all the castles, 
and right of patronage to«him and 
his family for ever. To the cardi- 
nal of St. Angelo, he made a promise 
to invest him in the bishopric of 

* Vid. Specimen Histor. Arcane, &c. Alex. VI. a 
Jot. BufchMnh, p. 3, transcribed here verbatim for 
iJi0 reader't fnBter mtu&ction. 



Porto, and deliver np to him the 
tower and furniture thereof; and, 
amongst other things, a cellar full of 
wine ; and the city of Nepi to the 
cardinal of Parma. To Savelli he 
made over the town of Citta-Caste- 
lana, together with the church of St. 
Mary Major. On several others, it 
is reported, he bestowed many thou- 
sand ducats ; particularly he agreed 
to give to a White Friar of Venice, 
who had lately been made cardinal, 
five thousand ducats of gold for his 
vote; but as soon as the Venetians 
were apprised of this piece of fla- 
grant simony in their countryman, 
they immediately deprived him of 
all his ecclesiastical benefices within 
their domain, prohibiting strictly any 
one from having correspondence 
with him. 

There were, however, five* in the 
college, who never would join in 
carrying on matters in this scanda- 
lous and unlawtul way; namely, the 
cardinals of Naples, Sienna, Portu- 
gal, St. Pietro in Vincula, and St. 
Mary in Porticu; who unanimously 
declared their dissent from this way 
of bargaining, telling plainly that the 
votes for electing of Popes ought to 
be given gratis, and not obtained by 
bribery. It is reported, that some 
time before Borgia entered the con- 
clave, in order to obtain cardinal 
Sforza's consent to his election, he 
sent four mules to his house, loaded 
with plate, under pretence of being 
kept there till the conclave was over, 
which silver Sforza had for his vote. 

On the 2d day of August, 1492, 
the affair was brought to a conclu- 
sion, and cardinal Roderick, with the 
concurring votes of twenty-two car- 
dinals, declared Pope,t by the name 
of Alexander the Sixth. As soon 
as he perceived the election deter- 
mined in his favour, it is reported 
he expressed himself in these words: 
"Am I then Pope the Vicar of 
Christ?" Sforza made answer, " Yes, 
holy father; and we hepe by your 
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election to give glory to God, repose 
to his church, and joy to Christen- 
dom; you being by the Almighty 
chosen as the most worthy of all 
your brethren/' To which his holi- 
ness made answer: "We hope God 
will grant us his powerful assistance, 
notwithstanding of our weakness, 
being desirous to follow the dictates 
of the Holy Ghost, and with intre- 
pidity to promulgate those holy laws 
already ratified in heaven. Although 
this is a great weight with which we 
are loaded, yet we hope the same 
assistance will be given us as it was 
to St. Peter, when the keys of heaven 
were put into his hands, and the 
helm of the church entrusted to his 
care, — too great a charge for mortal 
man without such divine assist- 
ance, — and yet God promised that 
his Spirit should direct him. Nor 
do we doubt but every one of you 
will show that holy obedience due 
to the head of the church, in imita- 
tion of that which Christ's flock were 
obliged to give to the prince of the 
apostles," 

This was the substance of Pope 
Alexander's speech on his election ; 
it was, however, observed he made 
an unusual haste in getting himself 
dressed in the pontifical habit, as if 
the consciousness of (he simony, by 
which he obtained his new dignity, 
bad made him afraid of losing it be- 
fore all the formalities had passed ; 
on this account he seemed to want 
his election might be known as soon 
as possible; and accordingly ordered 
small scrolls of paper, with his name 
as Pope written in Latin, to be 
thrown over the windows of the 
Vatican, amongst the people. These, 
and some other vain-glorious cir- 
cumstances of the like nature, began 
to be observed with surprise, which 
made cardinal Medici whisper in 
Lorenzo Cibo's ears these words: 
"My lord,*' says he, "we are be- 
irayed into the hands of one of the 
most rapacious wolves that perhaps 
»orid ever saw, from whom if 
* fly, he will infallibly de< 
Wbiek prophecy was 



very soon verified to their sad expe- 
rience. 

No sooner was Alexander dressed 
in his pontifical habit, than he was 
carried to St. Peter's church, where 
the usual ceremonies were perform- 
ed, and where multitudes came 
crowding to see the new Pope: from 
thence he was brought back to his 
apartments in the Vatican, where, 
when he arrived, he made another 
speech to the cardinal, in which he 
feigned a great deal of new zeal and 
sanctity, exhorting them to a refor- 
mation of their way of living, telling, 
that whoever amongst them had 
been guilty of avarice and simony, 
he was resolved to look into such 
conduct in a very impartial manlier. 
By all which, he showed plainly that 
those cardinals with whom he had 
made the aforesaid stipulations for 
advancing him to the pontificate, 
had little to hope with regard to his 
performing the bargain: nay, it 
was very remarkable, that* all those 
mercenary cardinals, who were the 
chief instruments of his election, as 
a chastisement for their horrid simo- 
ny, were some time after, the very 
persons singled out by Pope Alex- 
ander for ruin and death, as was 
seen in his barbarity and cruelty 
committed on Sforza, Riario, cardi- 
nal Michiele, and others, who sold 
their votes, as if it had been by auc- 
tion. Some of them were sent into 
exile,t others laid up in jail, and 
some put to the most cruel deaths. 
But this new and unexpected decla- 
ration, which we just now mention- 
ed, struck no small terror into the 
minds of those cardinals who had 
been the authors of his promotion, 
and showed them plainly how ex- 
pert their new Pope had been in all 
the arts of hypocrisyf and deceit : in 
fine, it was a clear indication that 
the vengeance of heaven was at 
hand to punish their detestable 
crimes. On this, they thought of 



* See Tom. Tomas. Vita del Duca Valen. Edit. 
Mont.Chiaro 1671^p.aQ. 

\ t 8to \Yvia VM^%« '^^ waN^Swaxt ViS».^^»» 
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flying from him, but that they found 
difficult; to confess openly their 
faults, but that could help them no- 
thing ; to revoke his election, but it 
was too late, having themselves 
been the chief architects, who had 
laid the first corner-stone of that 
woful edifice. 

Whilst, in this manner, Alexander 
found himself possessed of the papal 
dignity, he began anew to turn his 
mind on his mistress and children, 
who were all living privately at 
Rome, except Caesar Borgia, the se- 
cond son, at that time in the university 
of Pisa, at his studies. The pope's 
children were in all five in number, 
viz. four males and one female : the 
name of the eldest son was Francis, 
afterwards Duke of Gandia; the 
second, Caesar Borgia, whom we 
have just now mentioned, afterwards 
made Duke Valentine ; the third 
was called Guifry, who had the title 
of Prince of Squillance given him 
by the King of Naples : the name 
of the fourth is uncertain; the daugh 
ter was called Lucretia: all which 
we shall have occasion to mention 
fully in their due place. Francis* 
was a gentleman endued with a fine 
disposition of mind, of probity and 
real goodness; a temper diametri- 
cally opposite to that of his second 
brother Caesar Borgia; and, as the 
foresaid excellent historian says,t 
Caesar was great amongst the wick- 
ed, but Francis good amongst the 
great. 

On Alexander's advancement to 
. the pontificate, news was 
^* '^•■f brought thereof to Caesar the 
second son, who, as we have already 
said, was then at his studies in Pisa; 
which tidings raised in his mind a 
pleasure as much exceeding the or- 
dinary limits of joy, as his ambition 
did those of common moderation. 



* See the Preface of Tomaao Tomas. Hist. Duke 
Val. 

t Tomaao Tomasi's Preface to the Hist, of Duke 
Val. 

t At this mark t. t. begirw the translation I made 
of Tomaso Tomasi'i History of Cesar Borgia, from 
p. 23 in his book printed at Mon. Chiaro. 1671^ 
which, as I have said in the preface, is continued 
with iittJe variation, until I meet with circumstances 
ia other Buthon not meationed by him. 



Henceforth he banished from his 
breast all thoughts of the condition 
of life in which he had been before, 
or to which he might again return, 
as if fortune had favoured his fa- 
ther for no other end but to make 
him great. Finding therefore so 
spacious a field opened for nourish- 
ing his ambition, he began to con- 
ceive notions of things, as if himself 
was to have been made emperor of 
the world, sceptres to be thrown at 
his feet, and the keys of cities deli- 
vered into his hands. Hence, being 
impatient to receive the compliments 
and honours waiting for him at his 
father's court, with some of his se- 
lect friends, he immediately took 
post for Rome, where, upon his ar- 
rival, he met with as much flattery 
and obsequiousness from the cour- 
tiers there, as his ambitious mind 
could wish: for by this time, the 
affair of the pope's mistress and 
children was no secret to the world, 
so the courtiers at Rome, imagined 
CsBsar would not only in a little 
time be made a cardinal, but have a 
considerable sway in fhe manage- 
ment of affairs. On Caesar Borgia's 
arrival at the Vatican, he was im- 
mediately conducted to his holiness, 
who, in company of several cardi- 
nals, and Caesar's brothers, was 
ready to receive him. 

On his approach, his holiness em- 
braced him and kissed him, asking 
some few questions about his health 
and journey. Caesar made answer, 
that he was well, and that his jour- 
ney could not miss of being agree- 
able, on the thoughts of having 
thereby an opportunity of coming 
to pay humble obedience to his holi- 
ness, which he did with inexpressi- 
ble joy. At which the Pope, rising 
up from his chair, putting on a grave 
countenance, and leaving Caesar 
kneeling, expressed himself in the 
most hypocritical manner that has 
perhaps ever been heard: his words 
were thus: 

« We are persuaded, Caesar, that 
you are not a little rejoiced at our 
advancemeut to tlua lovereisQ^dig- 
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nity,to which, by the bounty of God, 
we have arrived, though not on ac- 
count of our merit; nor is it wonder 
you share a joy therein, not only for 
our sake as compensation for the 
affection we bear you, but for our 
own, seeing you may expect encour- 
agement suitable to your good ac- 
tions, which, in these days, is no 
small piece of favourable fortune. 
But if either your own, or brethren's 
joy, has so far elevated you, as to 
have formed to yourselves schemes 
of greatness upon any other founda- 
tion, in such a case you will find 
yourselves doceivedr I confess our 
own desires may have been perhaps 
too immoderate in aspiring to the 
Pontificate, and we may have for 
that end taken all those methods, 
which could be suggested to us by 
human policy, but with this view, 
that when we arrived thereat, we 
might afterwards walk m the path 
which leads to the service of God, 
and the exalting of his Church, that 
so our good actions may cancel our 
former errors, and a way be laid open 
for our successors to follow our good 
example; at least that they may 
walk in our footsteps, and behave 
really like Popes. God therefore 
who has favoured us with the means, 
requires, in like manner, the ends 
for so doing; and we are willing to 
pay this great debt, resolving no 
more, by wickedness and deceit, to 
provoke him to execute the rigor of 
ins justice upon us. One sole im- 
pediment might obstruct this good 
design, namely, to interest ourselves 
too much in raising your fortunes; 
but as we are determined to banish 
such thoughts from our heart, and 
shun that evil as mucJi as possible, 
we therefore pray God may so guide 
us, that we do not stumble, seeing 
it is impossible for a Pope to stumble 
but he- must fall, or fall without oc- 
casioning manifest prejudice to the 
Holy See. I fear, as long as we 
live, we shall have occasion to be- 
wail what gives us experience of 
4}i«4mtb of this, and God grant that 
m ^Calixtus, of happy me- 



mory, is not this day suffering the 
torments of purgatory^ more on this 
account, than for his own bad ac- 
tions. He indeed was adorned with 
every kind of virtue, and full of good 
intentions, but too great a friend of 
his own relations, of us in particular: 
hence, suffering himself to be blindly 
swayed by this affection, he heaped 
on the heads of a few, and those 
perhaps the least deserving, those 
favours and benefits which ought to 
have rewarded the merit of many, 
and brought treasures into our fa- 
mily, which he either ought not to 
have levied out of the pockets of the 
poorer sort, or if so, to have convert- 
ed his riches to a better use. He 
severed the Dutchy of Spoleto from 
the Church, together with other opu- 
lent states, in order to make them 
feudatory to us; the employment 
of Vice-Chancellor, Praefecture of 
Rome, Generalate of the Church; 
these, with many other posts of the 
greatest profit and dignity, he like- 
wise bestowed upon us; all which 
ought rather to have been conferred 
on those, who, by their merit and 
capacity, had a juster claim ^p them. 
Some were promoted to d^^ties, 
whose fortune sprung from no other 
source than our favour; whereas 
others were neglected and laid aside 
for no other reason but because their 
conspicuous merit made their de- 
pendance suspected. In order to 
divest Ferdinand of Aragon of his 
kingdom of Naples, he entered on a 
precarious and hazardous war; the 
fortunate event of which was to re- 
dound in our greatness, but if it had 
produced a contrary effect, must 
have been a manifest detriment and 
ignominy to the Holy See. In fine, 
suffering himself to be governed by 
those, who by perverting the public 
good, made it subservient to their 
privatQ ends, not only did he thereby 
prejudice the Holy See, and his own 
reputation, but, what was worst of 
all, woimded his own conscience: 
and yet, just jud^coaw^ cy^ Q»^^ 
uol>« \vV\^\aLXi<i\w% ^\\ \v<a^ ^v^^^ ^ '^^ ^^" 
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his death, and leaving the chair va- 
cant, he could not so secure ns in 
our possessions, as not to be in ha- 
zard of being a prey to the fury of 
the people, and revenge of the Ro- 
man barons, who judged themselves 
injured by the partiality shown our 
adversaries. If therefore affairs had 
taken such an unlucky turn as this, 
we were liable, not only to have 
fallen precipitantly from the highest 
pitch of our greatness, and to have 
been slript of those estates which 
were put in our possession, but we 
and our friends would perhaps have 
been willing to have undergone a 
voluntary exile, in order to have es- 
caped the fury of such a threatening 
blow. The consideration of which 
has taught us to know, that God can 
render every design abortive, which 
is not founded upon justice. It is 
therefore a mighty error in Popes to 
study the aggrandizing of their fa- 
milies, (which of course cannot last 
many years,) more than the Church, 
which ought to be eternal ; nor is it 
less folly in these politicians, who 
have in their hands the government 
of a sovereignty not hereditary, to 
build their greatness on any other 
foundation than heroical virtue, ex- 
ercised in behalf of mankind in gene- 
ral; notwithstanding there are many 
who imagine to make their fortunes 
durable, by raising storms out of 
calms, and thereby create them- 
selves enemies; one of which, if he 
manages his revenge with art, is ca- 
pable to do a man more mischief 
than a hundred flattering friends can 
do him good. If you then, Csesar, 
and your brothers, will walk in the 
laudable path which we shall point 
out for you; in that case, you cannot 
desire any reasonable assistance from 
us but what we will be willing to 
grant. But if you follow methods 
less virtuous than these, you must 
not think that we will indulge you 
in your inordinate designs; for by 
experience you will find, that we 
are Pope for the Church, and not 
for our family. And as Vicar of 
£^Arjst we will do every thing he 



has commanded for the benefit of 
Christians in general, and not be 
biassed in promoting the schemes, 
you perhaps have made, for aggran- 
dizing yourselves." 

Some are indeed at a loss, whether 
all this speech was artifice, or Alex- 
ander's real sentiments at that time; 
and had not the reader been apprised, 
both before and at the election, how 
expert he was in all the subtleties 
of hypocrisy, he would no doubt con- 
clude from the tenor of this speech, 
that Pope Alexander was not only 
a pattern of piety and self-denial, 
but an utter abhorer of nepotism, 
and promoting his own family : one 
thing however is certain, that it was 
his ordinary way to speak best when 
he designed to act worst; for this 
feigning of zeal and virtue was to 
dazzle people's eyes, that they might 
not see the deformity of his actions, 
seeing he afterwards acted diame- 
trically opposite to every thing he 
spoke at that time. Others again 
give out, that on certain occasions, 
when he was put to a strait, or in 
danger, he really had some inter- 
vals, in which he appeared at least, 
to know virtue, and to seem re- 
solved on amending his life. Be 
that as it will, after this speech was 
ended, his holiness rose up, and 
giving his son Caesar his benediction, 
who all the time had been on his 
knees, he retired to his apartment, 
leaving every one amazed at this 
strange and unexpected declaration, 
especially Caesar, in whose counte- 
nance appeared an inexpressible con- 
fusion, notwithstanding he did all he 
could to conceal it. 

No sooner was this conference 
ended, than Caesar mounting again 
on horseback, hurried away to his 
mother's lodging, not so much out of 
impatience tosee her,as to have an op- 
portunity of giving vent to his grief, 
for the disappointment he met with in 
the audience he bad of his father^ 

But the affectionr** ^f^eoDtioa tiin 
mother gav* 
some iw' 
on^lM 
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She did all that was in her power to 
sooth his anger, using several argu- 
ments for that purpose; namely, thai 
he needed not be cast down, but 
rather hope for the best, since she 
knew the Pope's mind belter than 
any body else, and for what end his 
holiness bad expressed himself in 
that manner. 

In the mean time the Pope was 
very much solicited by the cardinals, 
ambassadors, and a crowd of flatter- 
ing courtiers, with intreaties and 
sham arguments, to promote Ceesar, 
and his nephew John Borgia, to the 
cardinalate, as if the fabric of the 
church could not have been sup- 
ported without those two pillars; 
and his holiness seemed as if the 
acquiescing thereto had been a force 
upon his inclinations. However, he 
yielded, in part, to their demand, 
and accordingly promoted John* to 
that dignity, who before that time 
had been archbishop of Monreale, 
governor of Rome in the foregoing 
pontificate; notwithstanding, as to 
his private character, he was a man 
of a very indifferent life and conver- 
sation, extremely addicted to gallan- 
try, and amongst the very first who 
was infected with that disease which 
the French at that time brought along 
with them into Naples. But as to 
the making Csssar a cardinal, the 
Pope seemed inexorable; however, 
that he mightrnot appear altogether 
forgetful of him, he created him 
archbishop of Valenza, a benefice 
which his holiness himself had en- 
joyed in his younger days. And 
although this advancement was not 
very joyful to Caesar, yet he judged 
it convenient at that time to take up 
with it in the best manner he could, 
rather than not to have any promo- 
tion at all, as his father had threat- 
ened, seeing the Pope had deter- 
mined to confer the best of his 
•ocular dignities on his eldest son 
Fimoouiy who at that time was made 
^Amidia by Ferdinand king 
id Ars^iL All these 
^niiia.dA Gonar ae- 



cepl the archbishopric of Valenza, 
with design afterwards to improve 
the advantages of his fortune, as 
soon as he could insinuate himself 
more into the Pope's favour, and 
become acquainted with the nature 
of things, and then, with violence, 
to push on his grandeur, wherever 
he could find a field open for putting 
the same in execution. 

In the beginning of Alexander's 
government, Rome seemed like a 
theatre, on which, by the pomp and 
appearance of many, the grandeur 
of the holy see, and the veneration 
which princes had for the majesty 
of the pontificate, were fully repre- 
sented. The number of actors, and 
the separate interests of so many 
potentates, was an admirable school 
for instructing Caesar Borgia in the 
affairs of Europe: for, besides the 
ordinary, there were extraordinary 
ambassadors sent to Rome, with the 
greatest magnificence and marks of 
obsequiousness imaginable, by the 
following princes; namely, the em- 
peror; the kings of France, Castile, 
Aragon, England, Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, Naples, Portugal, Scotland, 
Navarre; the republics of Venice, 
Genoa,FJorence,Sienna,Pisa,Luca; 
the archduke of Austria; great duke 
of Lithuania; the dukes of Savoy, 
Milan, Ferara; great master of 
Rhodes; the marquis of Mantua, 
Montferato; the count Palatine; 
archbishop of Mentz ; bishop of Co- 
logne; the sultan of Arabia; the 
lords of Bolognia, Perugia; and 
other cities within the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, which were governed 
by sundry powerful families, by the 
name of vicars of the church. 

But it seemed as if these mighty 
honours paid Pope Alexander at 
that time, had either revived in him 
his old evil practices, or that he was 
determined fairly to take off the 
mask, under which they had lain so 
long disguised; for he began anew 
to give a loose to the immoderate- 
ness of his passiou^, m^vxSn.-^ ^-^coj^sv- 

i above a\\ \Yie <ie^\w oi :a.^«,\^\v^>a'^»% 
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/"his family.* In execution of which, 
^ being entered the second year of his 
pontificate, he created twelve car- 
dinals, amongst the number of which 
was his son Cassar 6orgia,t who was 
made cardinal with the title of St. 
Maria Nuova, whom henceforth we 
shall give the title of cardinal Va- 
lentine, not raised to this dignity on 
account of any new merit found in 
him ; on the contrary, he gave fresh 
proofs that his advancement thereto, 
would very soon prove to the igno- 
miny and disgrace of that eminent 
station; and as there never had be- 
fore been any precedent that a per- 
son of a spurious birth was advanced 
to the cardinalate, the Pope, in order 
to remove that objection, endea- 
voured, with bribes and false wit- 
nesses, to make it appear as if Caesar 
was not his own, but the lawful son 
of another father. How could it be 
expected, then, but that the promo- 
tion of such a person was impious, 
when the whole fabric had no other 
foundation for its support but sacri- 
lege and perjury ? 

No sooner had Valentine, with 
his new greatness, launched out into 
the ocean of his vast hopes, than at 
a distance he perceived clouds arise, 
threatening him with a tempest, if 
not shipwreck, at least a stop to his 
loose-reined career; of which to give 
the reader a distinct narrative, I shall 
endeavour to trace the affair from its 
first source. 

Italy at that time was stocked 
with princes, who, I may say, were 
a little too politic, that is, above 
measure ambitious to outdo one an- 
other in dominion, and, to an ex- 
cess, suspicious of any kind of dan- 
ger, though at ever so great a distance 
from them; but, above all, incredibly 
presumptive in an opinion of their 
own sagacity: which was the occa- 
sion that the aforesaid country saw 
itself agitated by revolutions much 
more direful than any by which 



* Vid, Qaicciardine, lib. i. p. 3, Edit. Venet, 
MDLXXX. 
t Vid. Platina, p. 480. 

/ Vid. Gaicc'w. Hist. Jib. i. p. 16, Edit Venet, 
Tbaumo Toaum, p, 38, 



it could be disquieted by its own 
princes, who with unseasonable and 
too violent remedies endeavoured to 
keep them far from their respective 
territories. 

Ferdinand of Aragon, king of Na- 
ples, was the oldest sovereign rating 
at that time in Italy, whose power, 
if not superior, was at lest no way 
inferior to any of the Italian princes; 
more especially as he had happily 
settled the disturbances of his own 
kingdom,* occasioned by the Anjo- 
vine faction, kept up by some of the 
chief nobility; and had afterwards, 
with a peace of many years, im- 
proved the felicity of that opulent 
country. Nor was there any whose 
fame for prudence was more con- 
spicuous, by which means he kept 
possession of his kingdom, more than 
perhaps by any just title he had 
thereto ; and so endeavoured to hold 
the affairs of Italy in equlibrium, 
(hat no revolution there might be- 
come prejudicial to his greatness. 
This prince was equally jealous of 
foreign as of the Italian powers; and 
for that reason, as long as that 
worthy prince, Lorenzo Medici of 
Florence, lived, whose wisdom and 
prudence were not inferior to his 
own, it was Ferdinand's constant 
maxim to maintain a defensivet 
league with him and the Duke of 
Milan, and to cultivate such a friend- 
ship with those princes, that they, 
relying on each other's faith, were 
powerful enough not only to oppose 
any design formed in their prejudice 
by the other powers of Italy, but 
even by foreigners. 

However, it sometimes happens, 
that when God Almighty has a mind 
to chastise the crimes of princes, he 
permits them to become the instru- 
ments of their own misfortunes. 
Hence it was, that Ferdinand was 
the very first who gave rise to those 
clouds by which the serenity of 
all Italy was afterward* otMen im^ 
namely, in dissoliH 
already mention^ 
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chief security of his kingdom. For 
( the Popes had always a jealous eye 
{ on the kings of Naples; not so much 
\ with regard to their power, and vi- 
L cinity to the ecclesiastical state, as 
[their pretensions that the said king- 
i dom was feudatory to the Church. 
Being therefore encouraged by the 
power of their spiritual and temporal 
arms, the Popes imagined they could 
occasion a revolt amongst the Nea- 
politans whenever they pleased, be- 
ing a people extremely desirous of 
revolutions and novelty. But Fer- 
dinand, more than any other, had 
occasion to live in continual fear and 
anxiety of the Popes; who being 
raised to his throne by Calixtus III. 
that same Pope was the first who 
endeavoured to strip him thereof, 
under pretence that by his birth he 
had no lawful claim to succeed Al- 
phonsus: and except Pope Pius II. 
Piccolomini, who was as partial to 
the Aragonese family as he was an 
enemy to the French, there never 
was any other than such who with 
hostilities and machinations acted 
in Ferdinand's prejudice. And even 
Pius himself, notwithstanding he 
was naturally a lover of peace, yet, 
at the urgent solicitations of the Nea- 
politan barons, could not avoid mak- 
ing war on him also: but its result 
being unsuccessful, he soon made up 
a peace which gave Ferdinand an 
opportunity for many years to live 
in a state of undisturbed repose and 
tranquillity. But Alexander suc- 
ceeding Innocent in the Pontificate, 
Ferdinand, with new jealousies and 
disturbances, began to be disquieted 
and harassed more than ever. But 
as politic princes never suffer sus- 
picions to be extinguished in their 
niinds, till they have taken all mea- 
sures, either by force or art, to estab- 
lish their own security, so Ferdinand 
never lay by, in a supine and negli- 
0Mt manner,, when he apprehended 
Wherefore, being un^willing 
fa tiputt itt^^aexMidir^ the 



Before this time died Lorenzo 
Medici, to whom succeeded his son 
Peter, who was much inferior to his 
father in judgment, prudence, and 
experience.* This in a great mea- 
sure broke the strict friendship which 
had so long subsisted between their 
families, and which always had kept 
the peace of Italy from being dis- 
turbed. The alliance however con- 
tinuing, their counsels were mutual 
for the support of their respective 
interests. Hence they concerted to- 
gether, that Virginio Orsino,t a near 
relation of both, should buy from 
Francis Cibo, (natural son of Pope 
Innocent VIII.) Anguillara and Cer- 
vetri, together with some other small 
fortresses in the territory of Rome, 
for the sum offorty thousand ducats : 
which money was lent by Ferdinand, 
with a design to keep the Pope someV 
way in awe, and to restrain him J 
from doing any thing to their preju-J 
dice. They further intended thereby 
to augment considerably the power 
of the Orsino within the ecclesiasti- 
cal state ; which family was amongst 
the most considerable Roman ba- 
rons, and greatly supported by the 
Guelf faction: as in like manner, 
Prospero and Fabricio Colonna were 
heads of the Gibiline party, and both 
under Ferdinand^s pay ; who held it 
as a maxim, for his own security, 
always to have the principal nobility 
of Rome his dependants.^: But as 
wise men do not judge right in every 
conjuncture of their life, so this king, 
notwithstanding he had before ac- 
quired the character of a very pru- 
dent prince, did not consider, that 
from Orsino's purchase he could not 
expect any great advantages to him- 
self; whereas, on the other hand, it 
might be the origin of many evils: 
for the Pope pretended, that by sell- 
ing these places without his know- , 
ledge, they were, according to the 
constitutions and laws of the holy 
see, to revert to the church.§ At 
the same time he considered Fer- 
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Idinand's vie\^ in acting thus, an in- 
dignity done the majesty and au- 
Ithority of the pontificate. On this 
account he filled the ears of all Italy 
with complaints, both against Fer- 
dinand, Peter of Medicis, and Vir- 
ginio; declaring, that, for his own 
part, he would to the utmost of his 
power, neglect nothing which be- 
longed to, or could support, the dig- 
nity and rights of the holy see. 

In like manner did Lodovic Sforza 
exclaim against the proceedings of 
the Aragonese family, who became 
very jealous of Ferdinand's actions. 
The bad understanding betwixt 
them was on the following account. 
Ludovic Sforza, commonly called 
the Moor, was uncle to John Gal- 
liazzo Sforza, duke of Milan, who 
married Isabella,* daughter to Al- 
phonsus,duke of Calabria, the eldest 
son of Ferdinand. John Galliazzo 
not being of age when he succeeded 
to the sovereignty of Milan, his 
uncle Ludovic obtained the regency; 
and, under pretence of being guar- 
dian to his nephew, and managing 
the affairs of state, he by little and 
little usurped the government to 
himself, and left his nephew nothing 
but the bare title of duke, having 
the garrisons, arms, and treasuret of 
the duchy at his command. And 
although Alphonsus had reason to 
be highly offended at the injury done 
his son-in-law by this usurpation 
and tyranny, yet Ferdinand, the fa- 
ther, was willing, for the sake of 
peace, and the interest of his own 
family, not to resent it in the manner 
he might have done, or break the 
league already mentioned, which 
was always kept up in John Gal- 
liazzo's name. But Ludovic, on the 
other hand, could not forbear to sus- 
pect that Ferdinand and Peter de 
Medicis, seeing they had contrived 
\ between themselves the affair of Or- 
Wno's buying the above-mention- 
led fortresses, had thereby formed 
(schemes to his prejudice : he there- 
fore took care to foment the Pope's 

^ VJd. Philip de Coauom Memoirefl, p. 10. Edit. 
Btumelha^lTh. t ibid. p. 9. 



indignation at their proceedings. 
Accordingly he persuaded his holi- 
ness to resent these injuries, giving 
out that Virginio Orsino had not 
possessed himself of these forts with 
any other view than to injure his 
holiness, being excited thereto by 
Ferdinand; and that if he quietly 
suffered such an affront in the be- 
ginning of his pontificate, he might 
afterwards expect encroachments o^\ 
a higher natu re. Moreover, that Fer- 
dinand's ambition did not differ from' 
that of other kings of Naples, who I 
were constant enemies to the Popesyl 
having often in a hostile manner in-l 
vaded the territories of the church ; ; 
of which the same Ferdinand gavej 
example, in having made war witi^ \ 
the two preceding Popes, and sent ; 
his son Alphonsus with an army to 
the very walls of Rome. In this 
manner did Ludovic not only persist 
in fomenting the Pope's resentment, 
but made him considerable offers for |l 
enabling him to oppose Ferdinand 
and his adherents. Accordingly he ■ 
advanced him a sum of forty thou- 
sand ducats, and at the same time 
sent three hundred soldiers, to be 
employed in what manner his holi- 
ness's service required. Nor was 
he less assiduous in endeavouring to 
dispose Virginio Orsino to make up 
the matter with the Pope ; apprising 
him of the evil which might ensue, 
if he persisted to irritate his holiness, 
and bring his displeasure upon himi. 
In like manner was he active in re- 
presenting to Peter de. Medicis of 
how great consequence it was to 
preserve the general peace of Italy. 
For this end he recommended the 
example of his father Lorenzo, and 
persuaded him not to give in to new 
counsels, which might prejudice the 
common cause of liberty. He also 
put him in mind of the ancient friend- 
ship which had subsisted between 
their families. But these, and the 
like arguments, were of no weight;. 
for Ferdinand and Peter, concludioic. 
that the Pope's anger pioca 
chiefly from the iotrifftieftiK' 
and CaidvEA^ 
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low them to yield any point on that 
account, persisting, under hand, more 
than ever, to persuade Virginio by 
no means to recede from his agree- 
ment with Cibo, but as soon as pos- 
sible to get possession of the places 
he had purchased: and both Fer- 
dinand, and the duke of Calabria his 
son, promised to defend his right 
against all attempts. At the same 
time he artfully proposed an accom- 
modation of the matter between the 
Pope and him, and to make up the 
difference, by giving his holiness a 
sum of money. Virginio under- 
hand being so strongly supported, 
refused the terms which Ferdinand, 
not to irritate the Pope too much, 
seemed to persuade him to accept. 
And Ludovic finding Peter of Medi- 
cis inflexible, in adhering to the 
Aragonese interest, at the same time 
considering of what importance the 
places bought by Orsino would be to 
his enemies, and likewise, that Fer- 
dinand wanted to strip him of his 
regency, and to take the govern- 
ment of Milan out of his hands, in 
favour of John Galleazzo, deter- 
mined therefore to find out a remedy. 
Accordingly he proposed to enter 
into a defensive league with the 
Pope and the republic of Venice.* 
\But the Pope, having an ardent de- 
isire to aggrandize his own sons,t 
(whom he commonly called his ne- 
phews, although he gave every one 
to tmderstand they were his sons,) 
rejected these proposals at first, under 
i colour of a desire for peace, having 
i formed a scheme to marry his younger 
son to a natural daughter of Alphon- 
* sus,t and thereby to obtain, by way 
■ of dowry, the settlement of some 
opulent state in the kingdom of Na- 
ples. But this proposal met with 
an unexpected kind of denial from 
Alphonsus, who mortally abhorred 
the Pope's vanity and ambition. 
His holiness taking this as a very 
great affront, resolved anew to fall 
in at any rate with any Ludovic's 
meaaiitea. So> notwithstanding the 



republic of Venice appeared at first 
averse to enter into any alliance 
with the Pope, they having daily 
fresh proofs of his instability and 
immoderate ambition, yet, by Ludo- 
vic's indefatigable industry and im* 
portunity, they acceded, and^ in the 
year 1493 a league* was concluded 
between the Pope, the republic of 
Venice, and John Galleazzo duke of 
Milan, in whose name every thing 
in that duchy was transacted. But 
by the said alliance it was particu* 
larly stipulated, that the government 
of affairs in that duchy should be en- 
tirely left in Ludo vic's hands. Moro^ 
over, that the republic of Venice, 
and duke of Milan, were each to 
send his holiness two hundred men, 
for the better securing the ecclesias- 
tical dominions; and, if need was, 
to assist him with more troops, to 
recover the forts which had been 
purchased by Virginio Orsino. 

All the other princes of Italy were 
alarmed at this new league ; more 
especially when they began to con- 
sider that the duke of Milan was 
alienated from his former confede- 
racy, by which for so many years 
the security of Italy had been pre* 
served, and in which it was ex* 
pressly stipulated, that none of the 
contracting parties should make any 
new alliance without the consent of 
the rest. And thus, finding that 
union broke on which their common 
safety depended, the duke of Gala* 
bria and Peter de Medicis, judging 
it safer to prevent matters, than b^ 
themselves prevented, listened the 
more willingly to a proposal made 
them by Fabricio and Prosper© Co- 
lonna ; who, together with cardinal 
San Pietro in Vincula, offered, that 
if they were joined by the Orsinine 
faction, and assisted by the Guelf 
party, they would make an assault 
ont Rome,t and take possession of 
it, provided the Duke of Ca4abria 
with his forces would be ready in 
three days to come to their assist- 
ance. But Ferdiaajwi ^"^^ «\!Co>x5^ 
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averse to these designs, being will- 
ing rather to soften matters, and 
soothe the Pope's mind, thereby to 
amend the error he had already 
committed, in having brought things 
to that extremity. Hence he sin- 
cerely determined, at any rate, to 
make up the difference with his ho- 
liness about the forts, judging, that 
by removing that obstacle, the affairs 
of Italy would return to their former 
condition. 

But it often happens, that the re- 
moval of causes does not remove 
their effects. Thus Ludovic Sforza, 
being of opinion that he had not yet 
found out a remedy for his own se- 
curity, doubting likewise of the 
Pope's integrity, and not being very 
sure of the republic of Venice, more- 
over, judging that their interests 
could not exactly tally, apprehended 
from this, that the confederacy lately 
agreed upon would not be of very 
long continuance, consequently that 
many things might intervene which 
would possibly give a bad turn to 
his affairs. On this account, he de- 
termined to cure the chief evil by 
probing the wound to the bottom, 
rather than suffer himself to perish, 
by letting it fester. Accordingly he 
concluded to call in a foreign power 
to his assistance, seeing he could not 
repose any confidence in Italian 
forces. For this end he used his 
utmost efforts to induce Charles 
VIII., king of France, to invade the 
kingdom of Naples, on account of 
the pretensions which the family of 
Anjou had thereto. This monarch 
was perhaps one of the most power- 
ful princes that ever reigned in 
France, except Charles the Great, 
and very ambitious to excel his pre- 
^ decessors in glory and renown ; all 
which being considered by Ludovic, 
he left no means untried, both by 
his ambassadors and others, to ex- 
cite Charles to this undertaking, for 
the effecting of which, he took care 



* Vid. Gaicciard. lib. i. p 6l Tom.Tomu. Tit 
Doc. Vaien. p. 43. Philip.de Comin. Memoir, p. 13. 
£dii. BruMtel 1723. FauJ. Joy. Lib. i. p. 14. Edit. 
Venn. 



to have the Pope's private concur- 
rence. Nor, indeed, was Charles 
averse to the proposal, being very 
powerfully persuaded thereto by the 
Count Belgioiosa, who was sent 
ambassador to France, by Ludovic, 
for that very end, where, in a very 
pathetic and elegant speech,* before 
the king and his nobles, he made 
use of the strongest arguments to 
determine his majesty to that under- 
taking; insisting principally on the 
justness of the title the kings of 
France had to the kingdom of Na- 
ples. This made Charles above 
measure desirous to put it in exe- 
cution, and accordingly he began 
to make extraordinary preparations 
both by sea and land, giving out, 
however, that his chief motive to 
this attempt, was to facilitate a war 
which he intended against the Turks, 
who at that time were making seve- 
ral inroads into Europe, having a 
little before possessed themselves of 
sundry territories belonging to the 
Venetians, which made it to be ap- 
prehended that Christendom was in 
danger. Besides, it was rumoured 
all over France, probably with a de- 
sign to flatter their young king, that 
certain predictions were to be ful- 
filled in him, and that Charles,t by 
being the Vlllth of that name, was 
to be master of the eastern and west- 
ern empires. 

But these vast projects were not 
well relished by others about the 
French court, especially by those 
who were esteemed men of the best 
judgment and penetration. They 
rightly foresaw that this undertaking 
would in all probability be attended 
with more danger than was imagin- 
ed, not only because the French 
would be obliged to carry their 
forces so far out of their own king- 
dom, against a very powerful enemy, 
and a prince of as great fame for 
prudence and good conduct, as bis 
son was for arms and military 
achievements; but more than that^, 
they judged tha conquest olJSmaim 
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would raise the strongest jealousy 
in the beasts of all the Italian princes, 
and perhaps, at the long run, in Ln- 
dovic himself, who was very little to 
be trusted. Hence they concluded, 
that as it would be difficult for them 
to conquer it, it would be still more 
so to keep possession of their new 
acquisitions. Besides, they remem- 
bered, that Lewis, father to Charles, 
who was a prince that loved sub- 
stance more than appearance, could 
never be induced to undertake any 
thing of this nature against Italy. 

The variety of these contrary opi- 
nions kept Charles for some time in 
suspense how he should act. He 
was at one time buoyed up with the 
hopes of glory and success; at an- 
other, deterred from the undertaking, 
on account of the danger with which 
it was attended. But at length, his 
first determination for war prevail- 
ing, he rejected the pacific counsels 
of his best advisers, and in a private 
manner* concluded the affair with 
Ludovic's ambassadors, the sub- 
stance of which was, that while his 
majesty's army marched through 
Italy, to the conquest of Naples, 
they should have a free passage 
through the state of Milan, and that 
the said duchy should, at their own 
charge, provide him with five hun- 
dred men, to be ready to join the 
French army, and assist them in the 
said undertaking. Moveover, that 
the French in Genoa should be al- 
lowed to equip what number of ves- 
sels they pleased for their own ser- 
vice during that war : also that the 
duke of Milan, before the march of 
his army, should lend Charles two 
hundred thousand ducats. On the 
other hand, the king obliged himself 
to defend that duchy against any 
power whatsoever, to maintain Lu- 
dovic in his government, and, during 
the war, to keep two hundred of his 
troops within the city of Asti, for 
the service of Milan $ and at last, if 
tlM war was sncoesBfui, to bestow 
thB-brineipBUty of Tavranto en Lu- 
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No sooner were these articles 
agreed upon, than the Pope* and 
Valentine, perceiving that Charles 
had realty determined to put his 
schemes in execution, began to ap- 
prehend their own danger; seeing 
their design at first, in appearing to 
favour the French in thisexpedition^ 
was not so much that they were de- 
sirous of new revolutions in Italy, 
as to intimidate the mind of Ferdi* 
nand, and thereby oblige him to 
acquiesce in their own particular 
views, to which they knew the Ara- 
gonese would not consent with good 
will. Nor indeed was the Pope de- 
ceived in this point ; for as soon as 
Ferdinand perceived the storm aris- 
ing from the French, which threat- 
ened destruction to his family and 
government, he immediately had 
recourse to the church, humbly im- 
ploring the Pope's assistance, telling 
him, that the common cause of all 
Italy and its liberties were concern- 
ed. For this end, he sent his second 
son, Don Frederick,t prince of Alta- 
mura, duke of Andria, to Rome, 
together with several prelates and 
chief officers of the kingdom of Na- , 
pies, with instructions to engage his / 
holiness in a defensive league with / 
them for maintaining their respect- 
ive territories, to make the Pope all 
the advantageous offers he could 
desire, and to propose a marriage i 
between their families. These offers' 
were very acceptable to the Pope, 
who, at the same time, had in view]| 
the promotion of his own ends. But' 
as it was the way of the court of 
Rome at that time, in all their nego- 
tiations, to reserve an outlet whereby 
they might either recede from their 
former agreements, or join with the 
party which was likeliest to succeed, 
his holiness at that time would not 
permit the articles of agreement to 
be made public 

Charles, in the mean time, having 
obtained a peace:]: with the neigh- 
bouring powers, though indeed upon 
terms not very adva^\»%^wi&vvi^^s5ife 
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flying from him, but that they found 
difficult; to confess openly their 
faults, but that could help them no- 
thing ; to revoke his election, but it 
was too late, having themselves 
been the chief architects, who had 
laid the first corner-stone of that 
woful edifice. 

Whilst, in this manner, Alexander 
found himself possessed of the papal 
dignity, he began anew to turn his 
mind on his mistress and children, 
who were all living privately at 
Rome, except Caesar Borgia, the se- 
cond son, at that time in the university 
of Pisa, at his studies. The pope's 
children were in all five in number, 
viz. four males and one female : the 
name of the eldest son was Francis, 
afterwards Duke of Gandia; the 
second, Caesar Borgia, whom we 
have just now mentioned, afterwards 
made Duke Valentine; the third 
was called Guifry, who had the title 
of Prince of Squillance given him 
by the King of Naples : the name 
of the fourth is uncertain; the daugh- 
ter was called Lucretia: all which 
we shall have occasion to mention 
fully in their due place. Francis* 
was a gentleman endued with a fine 
disposition of mind, of probity and 
real goodness; a temper diametri- 
cally opposite to that of his second 
brother Caesar Borgia; and, as the 
foresaid excellent historian says,t 
Caesar was great amongst the wick- 
ed, but Francis good amongst the 
great. 

On Alexander's advancement to 
. the pontificate, news was 
^' '^'^ brought thereof to Caesar the 
second son, who, as we have already 
said, was then at his studies in Pisa; 
which tidings raised in his mind a 
pleasure as much exceeding the or- 
dinary limits of joy, as his ambition 
did those of common moderation. 



* See the Preface of Tomaw Tomas. Hist Duke 
Val. 

t Tomaso Tomasrs Preface to the Hist, of Duke 
Val. 

t At this mark t. t. begins the translatioo I made 

of Tomaso Tomasi*s History of Cssar Borgia, from 

p. 23 in bis book printed at Mon. Chiaro, 1671^ 

' ivbicb, as I have said in the preface, is continued 

wit/j little variation, until I meet with circarostances 

Ja other aatbora not mentioaed by him. 



Henceforth he banished from his 
breast all thoughts of the condition 
of life in which he had been before, 
or to which he might again return, 
as if fortune had favoured his fa- 
ther for no other end but to make 
him great. Finding therefore so 
spacious a field opened for nourish- 
ing his ambition, he began to con- 
ceive notions of things, as if himself 
was to have been made emperor of 
the world, sceptres to be thrown at 
his feet, and the keys of cities deli- 
vered into his hands. Hence, being 
impatient to receive the compliments 
and honours waiting for him at his 
father's court, with some of his se- 
lect friends, he immediately took 
post for Rome, where, upon his ar- 
rival, he met with as much flattery 
and obsequiousness from the cour- 
tiers there, as his ambitious mind 
could wish: for by this time, the 
affair of the pope's mistress and 
children was no secret to the world, 
so the courtiers at Rome, imagined 
Caesar would not only in a little 
time be made a cardinal, but have a 
considerable sway in the manage- 
ment of affairs. On Caesar Borgia's 
arrival at the Vatican, he was im- 
mediately conducted to his holiness, 
who, in company of several cardi- 
nals, and Caesar's brothers, was 
ready to receive him. 

On his approach, his holiness em- 
braced him and kissed him, asking 
some few questions about his health 
and journey. Caesar made answer, 
that he was well, and that his jour- 
ney could not miss of being agree- 
able, on the thoughts of having 
thereby an opportunity of coming 
to pay humble obedience to his holi- 
ness, which he did with inexpressi- 
ble joy. At which the Pope, rising 
up from his chair, putting on a grave 
countenance, and leaving Caesar 
kneeling, expressed himself in the 
most hypocritical manner that has 
perhaps ever been heard: his words 
were thus: 

" We are persuaded, Caesar, that 
you are not a little rejoiced at our 
advaucem^wXVoXVvva sovetei^u dig- 
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nity,to which, by the bounty of God, 
we have arrived, though not on ac- 
count of our merit; nor is it wonder 
you share a joy therein, not only for 
our sake as compensation for the 
affection we bear you, but for our 
own, seeing you may expect encour- 
agement suitable to your good ac- 
tions, which, in these days, is no 
small piece of favourable fortune. 
But if either your own, or brethren's 
joy, has so far elevated you, as to 
have formed to yourselves schemes 
of greatness upon any other founda- 
tion, in such a case you will find 
yourselves deceived^ I confess our 
own desires may have been perhaps 
too immoderate in aspiring to the 
Pontificate, and we may have for 
that end taken all those methods, 
which could be suggested to us by 
human policy, but with this view, 
that when we arrived thereat, we 
might afterwards walk in the path 
which leads to the service of God, 
and the exalting of his Church, that 
so our good actions may cancel our 
former errors, and a way be laid open 
for our successors to follow our good 
example; at least that they may 
walk in our footsteps, and behave 
really like Popes. God therefore 
who has favoured us with the means, 
requires, in like manner, the ends 
for so doing; and we are willing to 
pay this great debt, resolving no 
more, by wickedness and deceit, to 
provoke him to execute the rigor of 
his justice upon us. One sole im- 
pediment might obstruct this good 
design, namely, to interest ourselves 
too much in raising your fortunes; 
but as we are determined to banish 
such thoughts from our heart, and 
shun that evil as much as possible, 
we therefore pray God may so guide 
us, that we do not stumble, seeing 
it is impossible for a Pope to stumble 
but he- must fall, or fall without oc- 
casioning manifest prejudice to the 
Holy See. I fear, as long as we 
live, we shall have occasion to be- 
wail what gives us experience of 
ihe truth of this, and God grant that 
our uncle Calixtus, of happy me- 



mory, is not this day sufiering the 
torments of purgatory^ more on this 
account, than for his own bad ac- 
tions. He indeed was adorned with 
every kind of virtue, and full of good 
intentions, but too great a friend of 
his own relations, of us in particular: 
hence, suffering himself to be blindly 
swayed by this affection, he heaped 
on the heads of a few, and those 
perhaps the least deserving, those 
favours and benefits which ought to 
have rewarded the merit of many, 
and brought treasures into our fa- 
mily, which he either ought not to 
have levied out of the pockets of the 
poorer sort, or if so, to have convert- 
ed his riches to a better use. He 
severed the Dutchy of Spoleto from 
the Church, together with other opu- 
lent states, in order to make them 
feudatory to us; the employment 
of Vice-Chancellor, Prsefecture of 
Rome, Generalate of the Church; 
these, with many other posts of the 
greatest profit and dignity, he like- 
wise bestowed upon us; all which 
ought rather to have been conferred 
on those, who, by their merit and 
capacity, had a juster claim (p them. 
Some were promoted to d^XHties, 
whose fortune sprung from no other 
source than our favour; whereas 
others were neglected and laid aside 
for no other reason but because their 
conspicuous merit made their de- 
pendance suspected. In order to 
divest Ferdinand of Aragon of his 
kingdom of Naples, he entered on a 
precarious and hazardous war; the 
fortunate event of which was to re- 
dound in our greatness, but if it had 
produced a contrary effect, must 
have been a manifest detriment and 
ignominy to the Holy See. In fine, 
suffering himself to be governed by 
those, who by perverting the public 
good, made it subservient to their 
privatQ ends, not only did he thereby 
prejudice the Holy See, and his own 
reputation, but, what was worst of 
all, wounded his own conscience: 
and yet, just judgtaewt <^< <o^^^\ 
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his death, and leaving the chair va- 
cant, he could not so secure us in 
our possessions, as not to be in ha- 
zard of being a prey to the fury of 
the people, and revenge of the Ro- 
man barons, who judged themselves 
injured by the partiality shown our 
adversaries. If therefore affairs had 
taken such an unlucky turn as this, 
we were liable, not only to have 
fallen precipitantly from the highest 
pitch of our greatness, and to have 
been stript of those estates which 
were put in our possession, but we 
and our friends would perhaps have 
been willing to have undergone a 
voluntary exile, in order to have es- 
caped the fury of such a threatening 
blow. The consideration of which 
has taught us to know*, that God can 
render every design abortive, which 
is not founded upon justice. It is 
therefore a mighty error in Popes to 
study the aggrandizing of their fa- 
milies, (which of course cannot last 
many years,) more than the Church, 
which ought to be eternal ; nor is it 
less folly in these politicians, who 
have in their hands the government 
of a sovereignty not hereditary, to 
build their greatness on any other 
foundation than heroical virtue, ex- 
ercised in behalf of mankind in gene- 
ral; notwithstanding there are many 
who imagine to make their fortunes 
durable, by raising storms out of 
calms, and thereby create them- 
selves enemies; one of which, if he 
manages his revenge with art, is ca- 
pable to do a man more mischief 
than a hundred flattering friends can 
do him good. If you then, Caesar, 
and your brothers, will walk in the 
laudable path which we shall point 
out for you; in that case, you cannot 
desire any reasonable assistance from 
us but what we will be willing to 
grant. But if you follow methods 
less virtuous than these, you must 
not think that we will indulge you 
in your inordinate designs; for by 
experience you will find, that we 
are Pope for the Church, and not 
for our family. And as Vicar of 
C/irjst we will do every thing he 



has commanded for the benefit of 
Christians in general, and not be 
biassed in promoting the schemes, 
you perhaps have made, for aggran- 
dizing yourselves." 

Some are indeed at a loss, whether 
all this speech was artifice, or Alex- 
ander's real sentiments at that time; 
and had not the reader been apprised, 
both before and at the election, how 
expert he was in all the subtleties 
of hypocrisy, he would no doubt con- 
clude from the tenor of this speech, 
that Pope Alexander was not only 
a pattern of piety and self-denial, 
but an utter abhorer of nepotism, 
and promoting his own family : one 
thing however is certain, that it was 
his ordinary way to speak best when 
he designed to act worst; for this 
feigning of zeal and virtue was to 
dazzle people's eyes, that they might 
not see the deformity of his actions, 
seeing he afterwards acted diame- 
trically opposite to every thing he 
spoke at that time. Others again 
give out, that on certain occasions, 
when he was put to a strait, or in 
danger, he really had some inter- 
vals, in which he appeared at least, 
to know virtue, and to seem re- 
solved on amending his life. Be 
that as it will, after this speech was 
ended, his holiness rose up, and 
giving his son Caesar his benediction, 
who all the time had been on his 
knees, he retired to his apartment, 
leaving every one amazed at this 
strange and unexpected declaration, 
especially Caesar, in whose counte- 
nance appeared an inexpressible con- 
fusion, notwithstanding he did all he 
could to conceal it. 

No sooner was this conference 
ended, than Caesar mounting again 
on horseback, hurried away to his 
mother's lodging, not so much out of 
impatience tosee her,as to have an op- 
portunity of giving vent to his grief, 
for the disappointment he met with in 
the audience he had of his father. 

But the affectionate reception his 
mother gave him, comforted him ill 
some measure for the disagreeaV'^ 
\ one ViQ Yiad m^X m>3ckluim\aft%A' 
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She did all that was in her power to 
sooth his anger, using several argu- 
ments for that purpose; namely, that 
he needed not be cast down, but 
rather hope for the best, since she 
knew the Pope's mind better than 
any body else, and for what end his 
holiness bad expressed himself in 
that manner. 

In the mean time the Pope was 
very much solicited by the cardinals, 
ambassadors, and a crowd of flatter- 
ing courtiers, with intreaties and 
sham arguments, to promote Caesar, 
and his nephew John Borgia, to the 
cardinalate, as if the fabric of the 
church could not have been sup- 
ported without those two pillars; 
and his holiness seemed as if the 
acquiescing thereto had been a force 
upon his inclinations. However, he 
yielded, in part, to their demand, 
and accordingly promoted John* to 
that dignity, who before that time 
had been archbishop of Monreale, 
governor of Rome in the foregoing 
pontificate; notwithstanding, as to 
his private character, he was a man 
of a very indifferent life and conver- 
sation, extremely addicted to gallan- 
try, and amongst the very first who 
was infected with that disease which 
the French at that time brought along 
with them into Naples. But as to 
the making Csesar a cardinal, the 
Pope seemed inexorable; however, 
that he might: not appear altogether 
forgetful of him, he created him 
archbishop of Valenza, a benefice 
which his holiness himself had en- 
joyed in his younger days. And 
although this advancement was not 
very joyful to Caesar, yet he judged 
it convenient at that time to take up 
with it in the best manner he could, 
rather than not to have any promo- 
tion at all, as his father had threat- 
ened, seeing the Pope had deter- 
mined to confer the best of his 
secular dignities on his eldest son 
Francis, who at that time was made 
Duke of Gandia by Ferdinand king 
of Castile and Aragon. All these 
4 m M%iisidered, made Caesar ac« 
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cept the archbishopric of Valenza, 
with design afterwards to improve 
the advantages of his fortune, as 
soon as he could insinuate himself 
more into the Pope's favour, and 
become acquainted with the nature 
of things, and then, with violence, 
to push on his grandeur, wherever 
he could find a field open for putting 
the same in execution. 

In the beginning of Alexander's 
government, Rome seemed like a 
theatre, on which, by the pomp and 
appearance of many, the grandeur 
of the holy see, and the veneration 
which princes had for the majesty 
of the pontificate, were fully repre- 
sented. The number of actors, and 
the separate interests of so many 
potentates, was an admirable school 
for instructing Caesar Borgia in the 
afiiairs of Europe: for, besides the 
ordinary, there were extraordinary 
ambassadors sent to Rome, with the 
greatest magnificence and marks of 
obsequiousness imaginable, by the 
following princes; namely, the em- 
peror; the kings of France, Castile, 
Aragon, England, Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, Naples, Portugal, Scotland, 
Navarre; the republics of Venice, 
Genoa, Florence, Sienna,Pisa,Luca; 
the archduke of Austria; great duke 
of Lithuania; the dukes of Savoy, 
Milan, Ferara; great master of 
Rhodes; the marquis of Mantua, 
Montferato; the count Palatine; 
archbishop of Mentz ; bishop of Co- 
logne; the sultan of Arabia; the 
lords of Bolognia, Perugia; and 
other cities within the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, which were governed 
by sundry powerful families, by the 
name of vicars of the church. 

But it seemed as if these mighty 
honours paid Pope Alexander at 
that time, had either revived in him 
his old evil practices, or that he was 
determined fairly to take off the 
mask, under which they had lain so 
long disguised ; for he began anew 
to give a loose to the immoderate- 
ness of his passions^ v^wvv^ ^-^ixsJ^v- 
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his family.* In execution of which, 
^ being entered the second year of his 
pontificate, he created twelve car- 
dinals, amongst the number of which 
was his son Caesar Borgia,t who was 
made cardinal with the title of St. 
Maria Nuova, whom henceforth we 
shall give the title of cardinal Va- 
lentine, not raised to this dignity on 
♦ account of any new merit found in 
him ; on the contrary, he gave fresh 
proofs that his advancement thereto, 
would very soon prove to the igno- 
miny and disgrace of that eminent 
station; and as there never had be- 
fore been any precedent that a per- 
son of a spurious birth was advanced 
to the cardinalate, the Pope, in order 
to remove that objection, endea- 
voured, with bribes and false wit- 
nesses, to make it appear as if Caesar 
was not his own, but the lawful son 
of another father. How could it be 
expected, then, but that the promo- 
tion of such a person was impious, 
when the whole fabric had no other 
foundation for its support but sacri- 
lege and perjury? 

No sooner had Valentine, with 
his new greatness, launched out into 
the ocean of his vast hopes, than at 
a distance he perceived clouds arise, 
threatening him with a tempest, if 
not shipwreck, at least a stop to his 
loose-reined career; of which to give 
the reader a distinct narrative, I shall 
endeavour to trace the affair from its 
first source. 

Italy at that time was stocked 
with princes, who, I may say, were 
a little too politic, that is, above 
measure ambitious to outdo one an- 
other in dominion, and, to an ex- 
cess, suspicious of any kind of dan- 
ger, though at ever so great a distance 
from them; but, above ail, incredibly 
presumptive in an opinion of their 
own sagacity: which was the occa- 
sion that the aforesaid country saw 
itself agitated by revolutions much 
more direful than any by which 



* Vid, Onicciardine, lib. i. p. 3, Edit. Venei, 
MDLXXX. 
f Vid, PiBlioa, p. 4S0. 

t Vid. Guiceiwr. Hi§t lib, L p. 16^ Edit Venet. 
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it could be disquieted by its own 
princes, who with unseasonable and 
too violent remedies endeavoured to 
keep them far from their respective 
territories. 

Ferdinand of Aragon, king of Na- 
ples, was the oldest sovereign ruling 
at that time in Italy, whose power, 
if not superior, was at lest no way- 
inferior to any of the Italian princes; 
more especially as he had happily 
settled the disturbances of his own 
kingdom,* occasioned by the Anjo- 
vine faction, kept up by some of the 
chief nobility ; and had afterwards, 
with a peace of many years, im- 
proved the felicity of that opulent 
countrj^ Nor was there any whose 
fame for prudence was more con- 
spicuous, by which means he kept 
possession of his kingdom, more than 
perhaps by any just title he had 
thereto; and so endeavoured to hold 
the affairs of Italy in equlibrium, 
that no revolution there might be- 
come prejudicial to his greatness. 
This prince was equally jealous of 
foreign as of the Italian powers; and 
for that reason, as long as that 
worthy prince, Lorenzo Medici of 
Florence, lived, whose wisdom and 
prudence were not inferior to his 
own, it was Ferdinand's constant 
maxim to maintain a defensivet 
league with him and the Duke of 
Milan, and to cultivate such a friend- 
ship with those princes, that they, 
relying on each other's faith, were 
powerful enough not only to oppose 
any design formed in their prejudice 
by the other powers of Italy, but 
even by foreigners. 

However, it sometimes happens, 
that when God Almighty has a mind 
to chastise the crimes of princes, he 
permits them to become the instru- 
ments of their own misfortunes. 
Hence it was, that Ferdinand was 
the very first who gave rise to those 
clouds by which the serenity of 
all Italy was afterwards obscured ; 
namely, in dissolving that union 
already mentioned, which was the 
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/chief security of his kingdom. For 
[ the Popes had always a jealous eye 
I on the kings of Naples; not so much 
\ with regard to their power, and vi- 
cinity to the ecclesiastical state, as 
their pretensions that the said king- 
dom was feudatory to the Church. 
Being therefore encouraged by the 
power of their spiritual and temporal 
arms, the Popes imagined they could 
occasion a revolt amongst the Nea- 
politans whenever they pleased, be- 
ing a people extremely desirpus of 
revolutions and novelty. But Fer- 
dinand, more than any other, had 
occasion to live in continual fear and 
anxiety of the Popes; who being 
raised to his throne by Calixtus III. 
that same Pope was the first who 
endeavoured to strip him thereof, 
under pretence that by his bjrth he 
had no lawful claim to succeed Al- 
phonsus: and except Pope Pius II. 
Piccolomini, who was as partial to 
the Aragonese family as he was an 
enemy to the French, there never 
was any other than such who with 
hostilities and machinations acted 
in Ferdinand's prejudice. And even 
Pius himself, notwithstanding he 
was naturally a lover of peace, yet, 
at the urgent solicitations of the Nea- 
politan barons, could not avoid mak- 
ing war on him also: but its result 
being unsuccessful, he soon made up 
a peace which gave Ferdinand an 
opportunity for many years to live 
in a state of undisturbed repose and 
tranquillity. But Alexander suc- 
ceeding Innocent in the Pontificate, 
Ferdinand, with new jealousies and 
disturbances, began to be disquieted 
and harassed more than ever. But 
as politic princes never suffer sus- 
picions to be extinguished in their 
minds, till they have taken all mea- 
sures, either by force or art, to estab- 
lish their own security, so Ferdinand 
never lay by, in a supine and negli- 
gent manner, when he apprehended 
danger. Wherefore, being unwilling 
to put much trust in Alexander, the 
new Pope, he had, in order to estab- 
lish his own interests the better, con- 
certed that equilibrium already meu- 
tioaed. 



Before this time died Lorenzo 
Medici, to whom succeeded his son 
Peter, who was much inferior to his 
father in judgment, prudence, and 
experience.* This in a great mea- 
sure broke the strict friendship which 
had so long subsisted between therr 
families, and which always had kept 
the peace of Italy from being dis- 
turbed. The alliance however con- 
tinuing, their counsels were mutual 
for the support of their respective 
interests. Hence they concerted to- 
gether, that Virginio Orsino,t a near 
relation of both, should buy from 
Francis Cibo, (natural son of Pope 
Innocent VIII.) Anguillara and Cer- 
vetri, together with some other small 
fortresses in the territory of Rome, 
for the sum of forty thousand ducats : 
which money was lent by Ferdinand, 
with a design to keep the Pope some V 
way in awe, and to restrain himj 
from doing any thing to their preju-l 
dice. They further intended thereby 
to augment considerably the power 
of the Orsino within the ecclesiasti- 
cal state ; which family was amongst 
the most considerable Roman ba- 
rons, and greatly supported by the 
Guelf faction: as in like manner, 
Prospero and Fabricio Colonna were 
heads of the Gibiline party, and both 
under Ferdinand^s pay ; who held it 
as a maxim, for his own security, 
always to have the principal nobility 
of Rome his dependants.:]: But as 
wise men do not judge right in every 
conjuncture of their life, so this king, 
notwithstanding He had before ac- 
quired the character of a very pru- 
dent prince, did not consider, that 
from Orsino's purchase he could not 
expect any great advantages to him- 
self; whereas, on the other hand, it 
might be the origin of many evils: 
for the Pope pretended, that by sell- 
ing these places without his know- ; 
ledge, they were, according to the 
constitutions and laws of the holy 
see, to revert to the church.§ At 
the same time he considered Fer- 
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dinand's view in acting thus, an in- 
dignity done tiie majesty and au- 
thority of the pontificate. On this 
account he filled the ears of all Italy 
with complaints, both against Fer- 
dinand, Peter of Medicis, and Vir- 
ginio; declaring, that, for his own 
part, he would to the utmost of his 
power, neglect nothing which be- 
longed to, or could support, the dig- 
! nity and rights of the holy see. 
In like manner did Lodovic Sforza 
exclaim against the proceedings of 
the Aragonese family, who became 
very jealous of Ferdinand's actions. 
The bad understanding betwixt 
them was on the following account. 
Ludovic Sforza, commonly called 
the Moor, was uncle to John Gal- 
liazzo Sforza, duke of Milan, who 
married Isabella,* daughter to Al- 
phonsus,duke of Calabria, the eldest 
son of Ferdinand. John Galliazzo 
not being of age when he succeeded 
to the sovereignty of Milan, his 
uncle Ludovic obtained the regency; 
and, under pretence of being guar- 
dian to his nephew, and managing 
the affairs of state, he by little and 
little usurped the government to 
himself, and left his nephew nothing 
but the bare title of duke, having 
the garrisons, arms, and treasure! of 
the duchy at his command. And 
although Alphonsus had reason to 
be highly offended at the injury done 
his son-in-law by this usurpation 
and tyranny, yet Ferdinand, the fa- 
ther, was willing, for the sake of 
peace, and the interest of his own 
family, not to resent it in the manner 
he might have done, or break the 
league already mentioned, which 
was always kept up in John Gal- 
liazzo's name. But Ludovic, on the 
other hand, could not forbear to sus- 
pect that Ferdinand and Peter de 
Medicis, seeing they had contrived 
\ between themselves the affair of Or- 
Wno's buying the above-meniion- 
jed fortresses, had thereby formed 
(schemes to his prejudice : he there- 
fore took care to foment the Pope's 

* Vid. PhUip de Coauaea Memoiret, p. 10. Edit. 
BramelUM, 1723. f Ibid. p. 9. 



indignation at their proceedings. . 
Accordingly he persuaded his holi- \ 
ness to resent these injuries, giving 
out that Virginio Orsino had not 
possessed himself of these forts with 
any other view than to injure his 
holiness, being excited thereto by 
Ferdinand; and that if he quietly 
suffered such an affront in the be- 
ginning of his pontificate, he might 
afterwards expect encroachments of[ 
a higher nature. Moreover, that Fer- 
dinand's ambition did not differ from' 
that of other kings of Naples, who I 
were constant enemies to the PopeSyl 
having often in a hostile manner in-! 
vaded the territories of the church ; | 
of which the same Ferdinand gavejj 
example, in having made war witl^ i 
the two preceding Popes, and sent ; 
his son Alphonsus with an army to 
the very walls of Rome. In this 
manner did Ludovic not only persist 
in fomenting the Pope's resentment, 
but made him considerable offers for |l 
enabling him to oppose Ferdinand 
and his adherents. Accordingly he ' 
advanced him a sum of forty thou- 
sand ducats, and at the same time 
sent three hundred soldiers, to be 
employed in what manner his holi- 
ness's service required. Nor was 
he less assiduous in endeavouring to 
dispose Virginio Orsino to make up 
the matter with the Pope ; apprising 
him of the evil which might ensue, 
if he persisted to irritate his holiness, 
and bring his displeasure upon him. 
In like manner was he active in re- 
presenting to Peter de. Medicis of 
how great consequence it was to 
preserve the general peace of Italy. 
For this end he recommended the 
example of his father Lorenzo, and 
persuaded him not to give in to new 
counsels, which might prejudice the 
common cause of liberty. He also 
put him in mind of the ancient friend- 
ship which had subsisted between 
their families. But these, and the 
like arguments, were of no weight; 
for Ferdinand and Peter, concluding^ ^ 
that the Pope's anger proceede^t' 
chiefly from the intrigues of Ludovioj 
and CatdVuaV SCotza^ thought it be* 
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low them to yield any point on thai 
account, persisting,under hand,raore 
than ever, to persuade Virginio by 
no means to recede from his agree- 
ment with Cibo, but as soon as pos- 
sible to get possession of the places 
he had purchased: and both Fer- 
dinand, and the duke of Calabria his 
son, promised to defend his right 
against all attempts. At the same 
time he artfully proposed an accom- 
modation of the matter between the 
Pope and him, and to make up the 
difference, by giving his holiness a 
sum of ^ money. Virginio under- 
hand being so strongly supported, 
refused the terms which Ferdinand, 
not to irritate the Pope too much, 
seemed to persuade him to accept. 
And Ludovic finding Peter of Medi- 
cis inflexible, in adhering to the 
Aragonese interest, at the same time 
considering of what importance the 
places bought by Orsino would be to 
his enemies, and likewise, that Fer- 
dinand wanted to strip him of his 
regency, and to take the govern- 
ment of Milan out of his hands, in 
favour of John Galleazzo, deter- 
mined therefore to find out a remedy. 
Accordingly he proposed to enter 
into a defensive league with the 
Pope and the republic of Venice.* 
\But the Pope, having an ardent de- 
Isire to aggrandize his own sons,t 
(whom he commonly called his ne- 
phews, although he gave every one 
to understand they were his sons,) 
rejected these proposals at first, under 
colour of a desire for peace, having 
I formed a scheme to marry his younger 
i son to a natural daughter of Alphon- 
! sus,t and thereby to obtain, by way 
\ of dowry, the settlement of some 
opulent state in the kingdom of Na- 
ples. But this proposal met with 
an unexpected kind of denial from 
Alphonsus, who mortally abhorred 
the Pope's vanity and ambition. 
His holiness taking this as a very 
great affront, resolved anew to fall 
in at any rate with any Ludovic's 
measures. So, notwithstanding the 
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republic of Venice appeared at first 
averse to enter into any alliance 
with the Pope, they having daily 
fresh proofs of his instability and 
immoderate ambition, yet, by Ludo- 
vic's indefatigable industry ^d im* 
portunity, they acceded, and\ in the 
year 1493 a league* was con^ded 
between the Pope, the republic of 
Venice, and John Galleazzo duke of 
Milan, in whose name every thing 
in that duchy was transacted. But 
by the said alliance it was particu- 
larly stipulated, that the government 
of affairs in that duchy should be en- 
tirely left in Ludovic's hands. Mor^ 
over, that the republic of Venice, 
and duke of Milan, were each to 
send his holiness two hundred men, 
for the better securing tlie ecclesias- 
tical dominions; and, if need was, 
to assist him with more troops, to 
recover the forts which had been 
purchased by Virginio Orsino. 

All the other princes of Italy were 
alarmed at this new league ; more 
especially when they began to con- 
sider that the duke of Milan was 
alienated from his former confede- 
racy, by which for so many years 
the security of Italy had been pre- 
served, and in which it was ex- 
pressly stipulated, that none of the 
contracting parties should make any 
new alliance without the consent of 
the rest. And thus, finding that 
union broke on which their common 
safety depended, the duke of Cala- 
bria and Peter de Medicis, judging 
it safer to prevent matters, than b^ 
themselves prevented, listened the 
more willingly to a proposal made 
them by Fabricio and Prospero Co- 
lonna ; who, together with cardinal 
San Pietro in Vincula, offered, that 
if they were joined by the Orsinine 
faction, and assisted by the Guelf 
party, they would make an assault 
ont Rome,t and take possession of 
it, provided the Duke of Calabria 
with bis forces would be ready in 
three days to come to their assist- 
ance. But Ferdinatkd ^"^^ «\!^xx5^ 
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ayerse to these designs, being will- 
ing rather to soften matters, and 
soothe the Pope's naind, thereby to 
amend the error he had already 
committed, in having brought things 
to that extremity. Hence he sin- 
cerely determined, at any rate, to 
make up the difference with his ho- 
liness about the forts, judging, that 
by removing that obstacle, the affairs 
of Italy would returu to their former 
condition. 

But it often happens, that the re- 
moval of causes does not remove 
their effects^ Thus Ludovic Sforza, 
being of opinion that he had not yet 
found out a remedy for his own se- 
curity^ doubting likewise of the 
Pope's integrity, and not being very 
sure of the republic of Venice, more- 
over, judging that their interests 
could not exactly tally, apprehended 
from this, that the confederacy lately 
agreed upon would not be of very 
long continuance, consequently that 
many things might intervene which 
would possibly give a bad turn to 
his affairs. On this account, he de- 
termined to cure the chief evil by 
probing the wound to the bottom, 
rather than suffer himself to perish, 
by letting it fester. Accordingly he 
concluded to call in a foreign power 
to his assistance, seeing he could not 
repose any confidence in Italian 
forces. For this end he used his 
utmost efforts to induce Charles 
VIII., king of France, to invade the 
kingdom of Naples, on account of 
the pretensions which the family of 
Anjou had thereto. This monarch 
was perhaps one of the most power- 
ful princes that ever reigned in 
France, except Charles the Great, 
I and very ambitious to excel his pre- 
i decessors in glory and renown ; all 
which being considered by Ludovic, 
he left no means untried, both by 
his ambassadors and others, to ex- 
cite Charles to this undertaking, for 
the effecting of which, he took care 
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to have the Pope's private concur- 
rence. Nor, indeed, was Charles 
averse to the proposal, being very 
powerfully persuaded thereto by the 
Count Belgioiosa, who was sent 
ambassador to France, by Ludovic, 
for that very end, where, in a very 
pathetic and elegant speech,* before 
the king and his nobles, he made 
use of the strongest arguments to 
determine his majesty to that under- 
taking ; insisting principally on the 
justness of the title the kings of 
France had to the kingdom of Na- 
ples. This made Charles above 
measure desirous to put it in exe- 
cution, and accordingly he began 
to make extraordinary preparations 
both by sea and land, giving out, 
however, that his chief motive to 
this attempt, was to facilitate a war 
which heintended against the Turks, 
who at that time were making seve- 
ral inroads into Europe, having a 
little before possessed themselves of 
sundry territories belonging to the 
Venetians, which made it to be ap- 
prehended that Christendom was in 
danger. Besides, it was rumoured 
all over France, probably with a de- 
sign to flatter their young king, that 
certain predictions were to be ful- 
filled in him, and that Charles,t by 
being the Vlllth of that name, was 
to be master of the eastern and west- 
ern empires. 

But these vast projects were not 
well relished by others about the 
French court, especially by those 
who were esteemed men of the best 
judgment and penetration. They 
rightly foresaw that this undertaking 
would in all probability be attended 
with more danger than was imagin- 
ed, not only because the French 
would be obliged to carry their 
forces so far out of their own king- 
dom, against a very powerful enemy, 
and a prince of as great fame for 
prudence and good conduct, as bis 
son was for arms and military;, 
achievements ; but more than thai 
they judged the conquest oi.JfmBl 
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would raise the strongest jealousy 
in the beasts ofail the Italian princes, 
and perhaps, at the long run> in Ln 
dovic himself, who was very little to 
be trusted. Hence they concluded, 
that as it would be difficult for them 
to conquer it, it would be still more 
so to keep possession of their new 
acquisitions. Besides, they remem- 
bered, that Lewis, father to Charles, 
who was a prince that loved sub- 
stance more than appearance, could 
never be induced to undertake any 
thing of this nature against Italy. 

The variety of these contrary opi- 
nions kept Charles for some time in 
suspense how he should act. He 
was at one time buoyed up with the 
hopes of glory and success; at an- 
other, deterred from the undertaking, 
on account of the danger with which 
it was attended. But at length, his 
first determination for war prevail- 
ing, he rejected the pacific counsels 
of his best advisers, and in a private 
manner* concluded the affair with 
Ludovic's ambassadors, the sub- 
stance of which was, that while his 
majesty's army marched through 
Italy, to the conquest of Naples, 
they should have a free passage 
through the state of Milan, and that 
the said duchy should, at their own 
charge, provide him with five hun- 
dred men, to be ready to join the 
French army, and assist them in the 
said undertaking. Moveover, that 
the French in Genoa should be al- 
lowed to equip what number of ves- 
sels they pleased for their own ser 
vice during that war: also that the 
duke of Milan, before the march of 
his army, should lend Charles two 
hundred thousand ducats. On the 
other hand, the king obliged himself 
to defend that duchy against any 
power whatsoever^ to maintain Lu- 
dovic in his government, and, during 
the war, to keep two hundred of his 
troops within the city of Asti, for 
the service of Milan i and at last^ if 
the war was siieoBSBftd^ 'to; bestow 
lbs islMliiFof:4HiiHitflaNHi.l49« 
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No sooner were these articles 
agreed upon, than the Pope* and 
Valentine, perceiving that Charles 
had really determined to put his 
schemes in execution, began to ap- 
prehend their own danger; seeing 
their design at first, in appearing to 
favour the French in thisexpedition, 
was not so much that they were de- 
sirous of new revolutions in Italy, 
as to intimidate the mind of Ferdi- 
nand, and thereby oblige him to 
acquiesce in their own particular 
views, to which they knew the Ara- 
gonese would not consent with good 
will. Nor indeed was the Pope de- 
ceived in this point ; for as soon as 
Ferdinand perceived the storm aris* 
ing from the French, which threat- i 
ened destruction to his family and 
government, he immediately had 
recourse to the church, humbly im- 
ploring the Pope's assistance, telling 
him, that the common cause of all 
Italy and its liberties were concern- 
ed. For this end, he sent his second 
son, Don Frederick,! prince of Alta- 
mura, duke of Andria, to Rome, 
together with several prelates and 
chief officers of the kingdom of Na- , 
pies, with instructions to engage his / 
holiness in a defensive league with / 
them for maintaining their respect- : . 
ive territories, to make the Pope all 
the advantageous offers he could 
desire, and to propose a marriage j 
between their families. These offers' 
were very acceptable to the Pope, 
who, at the same time, had in viewjj 
the promotion of his own ends. But 
as it was the way of the court of 
Rome at that time, in all their nego- 
tiations, to reserve an outlet whereby 
they might either recede from their 
former agreements, or join with the 
party which was likeliest to succeed, 
his holiness at that time would not 
permit the articles of agreement to 
be made public 

Charles, in the mean time, having 
obtained a peace:]: with the neigh- 
bouring powers, though indeed upon 
terms not very advacLt»%^wi&v^^^s«k 
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crown, marched part of his army 
directly towards Italy, intending 
speedily to follow himself in person. 
The danger wiih which Ferdi- 
nand and his family were threatened, 
being foreseen by him as inevitable, 

I be died with grief, leaving the care 
of his affairs and kingdom, in this 
confused and uncertain manner, to 
his son Alphonso, who succeeded 
him in the beginning of the year 
1494.* As soon as this new king 
ascended the throne, he immediately 
sent ambassadors to Rome, with the 
greatest magnificence and splendor 
imaginable, carrying along with 
them many valuable presents, both 

; to the Pope and Valentine. But 
their chief business was to obtain 
the investiture of that kingdom to 
■■ Alphonso, and to have an apostolic 
legate despatched to Naples, to as- 
sist at the solemnity of his corona- 
tion; and, above all, to persuade 

1 his holiness to continue firm in the 

^ alliance lately concluded between 
them towards the end of Ferdinand's 

\ reign, the Pope's constancy in this 

I being very much suspected. For, 
either because Ferdinand standing 
more in need of his assistance than 
before, his holiness might perhaps 
*; extort from him greater concessions, 
*/>r, threatening to desert his interest, 
jhe might be the more readily in- 
duced to persuade cardinal de la 
Rovere to return to Rome, who the 
year before, having suspected that 
his holiness had resolved to put him 

. to death, and possess himself of his 
effects, in order to enrich Valentine 
and his other sons, with the spoils 
of his family, had very wisely retired 
to Ostea, who as subdean of the sa- 
cred college, had the title of bishop 
of that place given him. This fort, 
from its situation and strength, was 
of very great importance in the ap- 
proaching revolutions, which made 
the Pope very uneasy to see it in the 
possession of one whom he judged 
to be his enemy, and who besides 
08tea,had other strong places within 

* Tom, Tomtm, p, 47. 



the ecclesiastical state under his ju- 
risdiction, (namely, Grotio-Ferrata 
and Ronciglioue,) and even withiu 
Rome a great party ready to assist 
him in any undertaking. But the 
coming of the king of France, who 
was shortly expected in Italy, leftt 
the Pope no opportunity to trick and! 
fool them in these matters; he there- 
fore found it best for his interest to 
persist in his former resolutions, not 
only of making a defensive league 
with Alphonso, but even to publish 
the articles thereof, which were 
these following; namely. That a 
confederacy* should be entered into 
between the Pope and the Jcing of 
Naples, for defence of their respec- 
tive territories, and a determinate 
number of troops named for their 
mutual assistance, when either of 
the parties should be attacked: that 
his holiness should give Alphonso 
the investiture of the kingdom of 
Naples, and diminish the tribute 
which was usually paid on that ac- 
count: that the Pope should send 
an apostolic legate to Naples, to as- 
sist at the coronation of Alphonso: 
and, lastly, that he should promote 
don Ludovic of Aragon, that king's 
nephew, to the cardinalate. 

On the king's part it was agreed 
to pay his holiness, immediately,t 
thirty thousand ducats, and, that a 
marriage should be concluded be- 
tween the Lady Sancia, daught|£^of 
Alphonso, and Don Giufi're, 
Pope's yougest son, which was 1 
consummated as soon as they were of 
age, giving Giuffre the title of Prince 
of Squillace, and count Cariati, to 
which he joined a revenue of ten 
thousand ducats a year, and his per- 
son to be guarded by three hundred 
men at arms, in the king's pay : more- 
over, that the said Giuffre should 
have the Protonotorate of Naples 
given him, which is one of the sevea 
great offices of that kingdom, but, on 
condition, (by way of pledge for his 
father's fidelity) that the said prince 
Squillace should reside with Alphon- 
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so at Naples. The Pope in like man- 
ner obliged Alphonso to give his eld- 
est son,* the duke of Gandia, an es- 
tate of ten thousand ducats a year, 
together with a promise of conferring 
upon him another of the great offices 
of the kingdom on the first vacancy, 
and a considerable command in his 
army: likewise, that cardinal Va- 
lentine should be endowed with the 
best ecclesiastical benefices vacant 
inthekjngdomofNaples: and, lastly, 
that Alphonso should use his utmost 
endeavours with the cardinal de la 
Rovere, called St. Pietro in Vincula, 
to bring him back to Rome ; and in 
case he should persist in his refusal, 
that Alphonso should then join with 
bis holiness in besieging the Castle 
of Ostea, and taking it by force. 
This he very soon had occasion to 
put in execution; for the cardinal,! 
being determined not to trust his 
life in the Pope's hands, was so far 
from suffering himself to be per- 
suaded to return to Rome, that, on 
the contrary, suspecting some new 
fraud, he fled in an armed brigan- 
tine, from thence, leaving his castle 
under the care of his brother the 
Prefect of Rome, and arrived in Sa- 
vonia,his native country, after which 
he came to Avignon, where he had 
formerly been legate. From thence 
Charles sent for him to Lyons, being 
desirous to showhim all imaginable 
marks of honour andfavour. Thither 
he went, where he found his ma- 
jesty, together with a number of Ita- 
lian malecontents, who, dissatisfied 
with their own fortunes, were in 
hopes to better them amidst the re- 
volutions with which Italy was 
threatened. 

The' Pope at this time appointed 
his nephew, the cardinal^: Mon- 
reale, legate a latere for the coro- 
nation of Alphonso. Accordingly 
he went to Naples, with as pompous 
a retinue as the Borgian vanity could 
furnish out, that the world might see, 
by the dignity, ^f the commission. 



what veneration his holiness held 
for that king, as his ally and rela- 
tion. 

Don Giuffre went thither also, to 
marry his wife, according to agree- 
ment. And notwithstanding the 
Pope, now united with Alphonso, 
was determined strenuously to op- 
pose the French expedition against \ 
the kingdom of Naples ; yet, in or- 
der to he at liberty to embrace the I 
party* which the event of things 
would show to be most for his ad- 
vantage, he managed the matter in 
such a way, that the legate, after 
he had performed the ceremony of 
the coronation, and solemnized the 
marriage, begged Alphonso to grant 
that satisfaction to the declining age 
of a loving father, that he might 
have the neAV married couple near 
his person, Giuffre being, he said, 
one of the chief supports of his fa- 
mily: which demand was granted 
by Alphonso, because, as he was 
obliged to court the Pope's friend- 
ship, it was necessary for him not to 
show any distrust of the Pope at 
that time. Accordingly, Don Giuffre 
and his new spouse set out imme- 
diately for Rome, where the Pope, 
in order to indulge his own vanity, 
gave his courtiers to understand, 
that it would be agreeable to him 
to see their entry graced with all 
imaginable marks of honour and 
respect, which the more profuse, 
the more adequate it was to the 
immoderate Borgean ambition. Nor 
was Valentine, on his part, want- 
ing to promote this pageantry, part- 
ly by invitations, and partly by 
messages sent with the Pope's cou- 
riers to have them received, wher- 
ever they came within the ecclesias- 
tical territories, with the greatest 
pomp that was possible. 

The Pope's eldest daughter! Lu- 
cretia, who was married to John 
Sforza, lord of Pesaro, was not be- 
hind with the others, in inviting the 
Roman ladies, on purpose to make 
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the solemnity the more splendid. 
As this Lucretia was an eztraordi* 
nary favourite of her father, so she 
lived at that time in such grandeur, 
and exercised so vast an authority, 
as was never before known at the 
papal court. 

Giuffre and his bride were indeed 
received with much greater mag- 
nificence than was at first designed: 
the mean obsequiousness of those 
who did homage, being fully as 
great as the pride of those who re- 
ceived it. For the Pope himself, 
who was the author of this piece of 
vanity, as he had begun it, was de- 
termined to see it fully completed. 
Accordingly he received Giuffre and 
his spouse in such a manner, that 
what with the splendour of the hall, 
the form of the throne, the number 
of Cardinals, and other lords who 
came thither, the whole resembled 
a public consistory; though indeed, 
the appearance of the ladies, the 
gaudy attire of Donna Lucretia and 
Donna Sancia, who were placed on 
rich seats near his holiness, and the 
conversation kept up for so many 
hours there among the fair sex, made 
it look more like an assembly* of 
the last kings of Assyria, than a 
meeting in preference of the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ. 

In this supine manner, both at 
Rome and Naples, were they con- 
suming their time in pomp and 
luxury, without reflecting on the im- 
minent danger with which they were 
threatened; whilst,onthe other hand, 
the French were by no means inac- 
tive in preparing to kindle that fire 
by which Italy was to be consumed. 
The king of France had prepared a 
very powerful fleet in Marseille8,t 
Villa Franca, and Genoa, the last of 
which places, as it was under the 
government of the Dukes of Milan, 
was greatly in his majesty's interest, 
the faction called Adorno having 
not a little contributed thereto. Many 
were of opinion that the French were 
to invade Naples by sea, in the same 
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manner that Johnof Anjou,son to Re* 
natus, had attacked it in Ferdinand's 
time. Charles accordingly ordered 
two thousand Swiss to be sent to 
Genoa, under the command of Bagli- 
didigiuno, for the better securing that 
place, which he judged to be of vast 
importance to his affairs: more espe« 
cially since the Cardinal St. Pietro 
in Vincula had penetrated so far into 
the Aragonese designs, as to dis- 
cover that by means of the. party 
called Fregosi and Objetto-del-Fi* 
esco, they intended to have that 
place in their possession. Charles 
likewise sent part of his army to- 
wards the state of Milan, command- 
ed by Monsieur Obigni, a Scotchman 
by birth, who being appointed am- 
bassador to the Italian princes, was 
at that time at'Milan, and had orders 
to form a camp in Lombardy, united 
with the Italian troops which came 
to his assistance there, and were 
commanded by Francis Sanseverino 
count of Galiazzo, Galliotto Pico, 
count of Mirandula, and Ridolpho 
Gonzaga; together with the five hun- 
dred men sent by the duke of Milan, 
and under his pay, as had been 
agreed upon between Charles and 
Ludovic. 

Alphonso in the mean time finding \ 
that a war was inevitable, first of 1 
all determined to send his ambassa- ,^ 
dors* to Rome, in order to appoint 
a place where he might have an in- 
terview with the Pope. Accordingly 
his holiness, who was equally solici- 
tous about the event of matters, 
pitched upon Vicovaro,t a village 
belonging to Virginio Orsino, within 
the territory of Rome. This place 
they made choice of, because the 
plague was beginning to be felt at 
that time in some parts of Rome. 
Besides, as Orsino was one of the 
most powerful Roman barons, both 
the Pope and Alphonso were de- * 
sirous to give him demonstration of 
the confidence which they put ia 
him. 
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In* the mean time, the Pope, in 
company of some cardinals^attended 
with a guard of five hundred horse, 
and a body of foot, together with 
many others of his court, was the 
first who arrived there. A little 
time afterwards the king came thi- 
ther also, bringing along with him 
one thousand horse, and a good 
number of foot. 

Valentine, on the king's approach, 
in company with six other cardinals, 
went out of the village to meet him, 
showing his master all possible 
marks of affection and respect. The 
king being placed in the middle be- 
tween the said Valentine and one of 
the eldest cardinals, was conducted 
directly to the Pope, who received 
him sitting, that so he might have 
the better opportunity of performing 
the ceremony of kissing his foot, 
knee and hand. After that was 
over, his holiness rose up, and took 
the king aside, in order to talk a 
little with him in private; but per- 
ceiving his majesty wanted rest, de- 
sired that he might be accompanied 
by the same cardinals to his apart- 
ments. However, they both met 
together the same night in the Pope's 
chamber, and, in a long conference,t 
concerted matters together. His ho- 
liness after this, returned his majes- 
ty's visit; at which time the king, 
having brought along with him sev- 
^eral things of value, gave his holi- 
iness a bason and two vases of gold, 
'about the value of three thousand 
ducats, which in those times was no 
small present. 

In these conferences measures 
were agreed upon in what manner 
they were to act against the French, 
and how they might prevent their 
designs. By this Alphonso judged 
victory might be easiest obtained 
It was accordingly resolved, thatj 
his majesty with his army should not 
. proceed further, but halt in the con- 
fines of Abruzzo, for the better se- 
curing the ecclesiastical dominions, 
and that Virginio Orsino should re- 
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main in the territory of Rome, in 
order to oppose the Colonna party, 
who, in concert with (be French, 
were acting to his holiness' preju- 
dice; moreover, that two hundred 
of the Pope's troops should remaini 
in Rome, together with a part of the 
king's light-horse; and that seventy 
squadrons, with the rest of the said 
light-horse, and the other troops of 
Rome, should be sent into Romagna 
to act on the defensive; and that 
Ferdinand, duke of Calabria, the 
king's eldest son, together with Gi- 
aniacopo Trivultio, and the count 
Pitigliano, should march into Lorn-* 
bardy with the rest of the army. 

It is however necessary the reader 
should know, that before these de- 
terminations, the Pope had sent part 
of his troops, under the command of 
the count Pitigliano, assisted by Al- 
phonso both by sea and land, ml 
order to besiege the castle of Ostia,| 
which the governor by consent of 
John de la Rovere, prefect of Rome, 
and brother to the cardinal of that 
name, surrendered to his holiness, 
on condition that neither the cardi- 
nal and his brother, nor Fabricio 
Colonna, who had the government 
of Grotta-Ferrata, should be molest- 
ed, unless they gave fresh ground 
of quarrel ; and that the said Grotta- 
Ferrata should remain in the hands 
of its proprietor, by paying his holi- 
ness a sum of ten thousand ducats. 

Things being thus concerted be- 
tween the Pope and Alphonso, the 
war of Italy began in the following 
manner. Frederick,* second son to 
Alphonso, was sent to secure Genoa, 
with one of the most powerful fleets 
that Italy had seen for many years, 
consisting of thirty-five gallies, eigh- 
teen men of war, together with other 
ships of lesser burden, a great quan- 
tity of artillery, three thousand foot, 
and a number of outlaws. This 
fleet left Naples with great hopes of 
success; but the loss of time in get- 
ting ready, and delay in raising men 
within the territory of S\ft.\N»»w^\fiA.^^ 
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-which a monlh* before might have 
been successfully put in execution: 
For the enemy having had leisure to 
provide for their defence, and the 
two thousand Swiss, under the com- 
mand of Bagli-di-digiuno, being ar- 
rived there, as also their ships and 
gallies being in readiness, and the 
others arrived from Marseilles, like- 
wise, being powerfully assisted by 
Ludovic Sforza's troops, who had 
secured the Adorno party in favour 
of the French; as also by the arrival 
of Lewis, duke of Orleans, the very 
same day that the Neapolitan fleet 
appeared before Genoa. The Ara- 
gonese, who designed first to have 
landed directly in that place, having 
changed their thoughts,! were ex- 
tremely puzzled in what manner to 
behave, so that they were roving 
about in the seas, without knowing 
what course to take. At last they 
resolved to land on the coast of Por- 
to- Venere; where four hundred foot 
having been sent from Genoa to re- 
inforce that place, they fought seve- 
ral hours in vain : so that losing all 
manner of hopes of taking the place 
at thattime, they retired to Leghorn,} 
in order to take in provisions, and 
increase their forces. Here don 
Frederick had intelligence that the 
French fleet was inferior to his in 
number of gallies, but considerably 
superior in men of war; moreover, 
he was informed that the French 
were preparing to come out of the 
port of Genoa. On this he sent back 
his ships to Naples, determining to 
keep his gallies at as great a distance 
as he could from the enemy. 

At this time Ferdinand, duke of 
Calabria, was marching his army 
towards Romagna^ with a design to 
march into Lombardy, as was before 
concerted. And in order to have a 
free passage, and not to have any 
enemy in his rear, he found himself 
obliged to enter the state of Bologna, 
and pass through the cities of Imola, 
Forii, and Cesena, the last of which 
was within the Pope's jurisdiction. 

fGtucchudia.nbJ.p,aO, tibid. Ubid. 



These abovementioned places, to- 
gether with the city of Faenza ( w hich 
belonged to Manfredi, a minor, aud 
under the Florentine protection) 
were to furnish the Aragonese army 
with provisions. Forli and Imola 
belonged at that time to Octaviano 
Riario; who being likewise under 
age, his territory was governed un- 
der the regency of his mother Cata- 
rina Sforza, with whom the Pope 
had been in treaty for a considerable 
time, in order to persuade her to join 
interest with him, promising to se- 
cure her son's dominion against all 
attempts of their enemies. Hut that 
affair was left undetermined, on ac- 
count of the ditficulties started by 
the mother, in order perhaps to get 
better terms for her son; declaring 
she would not suffer his state to be 
exposed to danger, unless she was 
secure of assistance from the Floren- 
tines for its defence. But the inter- 
view which Ferdinand had with 
Peter de Medicis at Borgo^ and San- 
Sepolchro, removed those objections 
out of the way; the former offering 
his army to be at Peter's service: 
for which piece of generosity, Peter, 
contrary to the advice of his most 
judicious friends, procured a free pas- 
sage for Ferdinand's army through 
the above-mentioned places. Jovan- 
ni Bentivoglio, lord of Bologna, af- 
ter his example, granted the same 
through his territory. 

These concessions gave very great 
countenancet to Ferdinand's affairs, 
which at that time might have been 
very 'much advanced, had he per- 
sisted in his first design of passing 
into Romagna; but, by the tardiness 
of his march from Naples, and the 
activity of Ludovic Sforza against 
him, it happened that he had no 
sooner arrived at Cesena, than 
Obigni, with count Gaiazzo, general 
of Sforza's troops, together with part 
of the French army, having passed 
Bologna without any resistance, 
came into the territory of Imola, 
which put a stop to his design of 
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penetrating into Lombardy. In the 
mean time Peter de Medicis con- 
tinued firm to the Aragonese interest, 
insomuch that he agreed underhand 
with the Pope* and Alphonso to act 
against the French; and accordingly 
he prevailed upon Hannibal Benti- 
voglio, son to Jovanni, in the Floren- 
tine service, and likewise upon Aslor 
Manfrediy to join the army of Al- 
phonso with both their companies, 
as soon as the latter came within the 
estate of Forli: he, moreover, sent a 
hundred foot to their assistance, and 
a good store of artillery. 

The Pope,t in like manner, was 
very active on his part, not only in 
a temporal, but likewise in a spiritual 
way, issuing out briefs and threat- 
enings, exhorting the king of France 
to return to his own country, and 
forbear hostilities, under the pain of 
ecclesiastical censure. At the same 
time he employed his nuncio at 
Venice to solicit that republic to join 
witK him and Alphonso in opposing 
the French expedition into Italy, and 
to fall upon Ludovic Sforza, for 
which the situation of their terri- 
tories, that lay in the neighbourhood, 
afforded them a fair opportunity. 
But all this was in vain, the Vene- 
tians returning for answer, that they 
would not remove the seat of war 
from another country into their own. 
Some are, however, of opinion, that 
even Ludovic himself, reflecting on 
the danger in which his own affairs 
would be involved, if the French 
took possession of Naples, appeared 
wavering in his resolutions:^ nay, it 
is confidently asserted, that he began 
to act upon different maxims of po- 
licy ; for though he was at first for 
separating Peter de Medicis from the 
Aragonese interest, yet he began at 
this time underhand to encourage 
him therein, promising to bring 
about things in such a manner, 
that the king of France should not 
be able to pass the Alps easily; or if 
he did, that he should be obliged to 
return very soon into bis own coun- 
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try, without effecting any thing ma- 
terial against Italy. This he ex- 
pressed by bis minister residing then 
at Florence. In this manner he 
acted; either because he really ap- 
prehended imminent danger to Italy 
from the invasion of Charles, or that 
being resolved on Peter's ruin, he 
was desirous to engage him so far in 
opposing the king of France, that it 
would be impossible for him to ac- 
commodate matters with that mon- 
arch. On the other hand, Peter 
having received, from Ludovic's 
own envoy, assurances of his good- 
will for acting against the French, 
he was determined to acquaint the 
most Christian king's ambassador 
with the secret.* Accordingly he so 
contrived the matter, that one day 
he sent for Ludovic's minister to his 
palace, pretending to be a little in- 
disposed; and at the same time he 
made the French ambassador con- 
ceal himself in the room, so that he 
might thereby have an opportunity 
of hearing all that passed. There 
Peter, having often repeated Ludo- 
vic's promises to him, with regard 
to his opposing Charles, and that by 
his late persuasions he had been 
influenced not to consent to the de- 
mands of the king of France; yet, 
he said, hp wondered very much 
how Ludovic his master, who was 
the chief instrument and adviser of 
that king's expedition into Italy, 
should be so inconsistent with him- 
self: for which reason he was incli- 
nable, he said, to look out for his 
own safety, and not rely too much 
upon one whose words and actions 
were so very repugnant to each 
other. The envoy made answer, 
that he had no reason to be distrust- 
ful of his master, since Charles's 
taking Naples would be equally 
pernicious to both. He therefore 
exhorted Peter to persist in his for- 
mer resolution to oppose the French; 
that if he did not, the danger would 
be unavoidable to Italy and her 
liberties. 
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After this conference, the French 
ambassador immediately gave no- 
tice to the king his master of these 
matters, assuring him that Ludovic 
had betrayed him. But this disco- 
very had not the effect which Peter* 
and Alphonso had imagined. The 
king indeed upbraided Ludovic with 
his treachery; but it only served to 
stir up his wrath more effectually 
ap[ainst the betrayers of his secrets. 
After which, he did not omit any 
opportunity of exciting the French 
to begin their hostilities upon them 
without loss of time. For Charles 
having already marched his army as 
far as Viennet in Dauphiny, neither 
the scarcity of money, nor any per- 
suasions whatsoever, could at that 
time divert him from marching in 
person into Italy. But as he was 
on the point of setting out from 
thence, his gens d^armes already 
advancing towards the Alps, an 
universal discontentj spread itself 
among the courtiers, and over his 
whole army; for they now began to 
reflect on the great difficuhy of their 
undertaking, and on the infidelity 
of the Italians, especially Ludovic 
Sforza, of whose fraud they had 
already received full information 
from Florence. Hence many of the 
French who had shown themselves 
at first forward in promoting that 
expedition, began now to think very 
differently of it, particularly the 
bishop of St. Malo. The news of 
this coming to the king's ear, it had 
such an effect upon him, and the 
nobles of the court, that he com- 
manded the troops to halt, and con- 
tinue where they were : upon whioh 
several gentlemen, who came out 
volunteers, finding the king had al- 
tered his mind, returned home. Nor 
indeed would Charles have pro- 
ceeded further, had not the cardinal 
St. Pietro in Vincula (that fatal§ in- 
strument of Italy's miseries) by his 
persuasions revived in his majesty 
the thoughts of persisting in his 
former resolutions; spiriting him up 



by a great many motives; namely, 
how great an infamy it would bring 
on his name and character if he did 
not go on; asking, for what purpose 
his majesty had divulged to the 
world his design of making a con- 
quest of Naples, raised such a pow- 
erful force by sea and land, and 
weakened the frontiers of France by 
the peace made with his neighbours 
for more effectually carrying on this 
expedition? Moreover, he desired 
to know, what made the king now 
diffident of success, since his arms 
had been already victorious against 
the Aragonese at Porto Venere and 
other places? What were those new 
dreams and phantoms which then 
filled his mind with apprehensions 
of danger? especially since he had, 
with good reason, boasted but four 
days before, that he was able to 
conquer all Italy ? Nay, he told the 
king, that he had gone too great a 
length to think of retiring. 

By these and many other argu- 
ments of the like nature, he effect- 
ually confirmed the king in his reso- 
lution to procceed, so that, after this, 
he would not listen to any advice to 
the contrary.* Accordingly on the 
same day he marched forward from 
Vienne, in company of the principal 
lords and generals of France, and left 
the duke of Bourbon, regent in his 
absence, taking the same road over 
the mountain Mongeneura,t as Han- 
nibal had done. Accordingly he 
came to Asii on the 9th day of Sep- 
tember, in the year 1494. 

No sooner was he arrived there, 
than he received the glad tidings of 
the defeat of the AragoneseJ fleet, 
commanded by Don Frederick, in 
the gulf of Rapalle, near Genoa. By 
which victory that important city 
was secured in his majesty's in- 
terest. 

Nor had the king been lonr at 
Asti, before Ludovic Sfiw** **• *""^ 
Beatrix, and Hereolef* 
rara, came with-lMriii 
very splendid eovl^ 



* V/d, Gaiccmrd, lib. i. p. 28. 
tlbid. 
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him where it was resolved, that the 
army should, with all possible haste, 
proceed further into Italy. Ludovic, 
for this end, advanced the king a 
large sum of money, being afraid, 
lest, by retarding their march, they 
might take up their winter quarters 
in the duchy of Milan, to which he 
showed no inclination. But the 
king remained at Asti about a month, 
having fallen ill of the small-pox;* 
and in the said interval quartered 
his army in that town, and in the 
neighbouring villages. 

About this time there happened a 
new commotiont within the terri- 
tory of Rome, occasioned by the 
Colonna party, who, notwithstand- 
ing Alphonso had, before that time, 
granted their exorbitant demands, 
on purpose to keep them from act- 
ing against him, yet as soon as they 
heard that Obigni had entered Ro- 
magna with the French army, taking 
off the mask, they declared them- 
selves soldiers in the French^ ser- 
vice, and by conniving with the 
Spanish guards who were within the 
castle of Ostia,they made themselves 
masters of that fortress. Which ac- 
tion made the Pope complain heavily 
against the French to the other 
princes of Europe, particularly to 
the king of Spain and the republic 
of Vemce, from the last of whom he 
demanded assistance, by virtue of 
the league contracted between them 
the year before. Moreover he cited 
Prospero and Fabricio Colonna, to 
appear before him in a judicial man- 
ner, and, out of revenge, caused their 
houses to be razed§ to the ground; 
he likewise sent part of his troops, 
united with those of Alphonso, to 
pillage their estates. But doubting 
that a number of the French army, 
which was to be sent from Genoa 
to succour Ostia, would land at Net- 
,-place belonging to the Co- 
>^^^.the Pope's forces^ hav- 
H'tlie Aragonesoy who 
T«i!iadna) pitched 
^< ihopiHg 



to besiege Nettuno. But the Colo- 
nese, with the assistance of the 
troops of Camillo Vitelii, in the 
French pay, made so brave a de- 
fence, that the Pope, in order to 
strengthen his army, was obliged to 
call back some of his forces which 
were in Romagna, with Ferdinand 
duke of Calabria: nor could he, for 
all that, obtain his aim. At the 
same time the French troops, having 
marched towards Imola, Ferdinand, 
on this, judged it proper to retire, 
with his army, to Toscanella, near 
castle St. Pietro, in the territory of 
Bologna; and although they gave 
the French an opportunity of com- 
ing to a battle, yet the latter shunned 
every occasion which might oblige 
them to fight, and so kept within 
their trenches : but being afterwards 
reinforced with a considerable body 
of their own and Ludovic*s troops, 
and the Aragonese army diminish- 
ing daily, the latter were forced to 
retire to St. Agatha, in the terri- 
tory of Ferrara. 

Charles in the mean time recover- 
ing from his indisposition, and sur- 
mounting the difficulties of the sea- 
son, pushed on his affairs vigorously, 
and began to penetrate with his 
army further into Italy, arriving at 
Pa via; in which place John Gal- 
liazzo, duke of Milan, was lying 
sick* of a violent distemper. The 
king, on his arrival there, paid the 
duke a visit, comforting him in the 
best manner he could. However, 
his discourse was in general about 
his illness; for Ludovic being pre- 
sent, he got no opportunity of enter- 
ing into particulars: notwithstand- 
ing, he learnt from some, that the 
duke's malady did not proceed from 
any natural cause, but was owing 
to the villany of Ludovic his uncle, 
who had unquestionably poisonedt 
him, that, by removing him out of 
the world, he might the more effect- 
ually seize upon his sovereignty. 
This deplorable circumstance raised 
compassion in the bt^'a.'sx ^^QX\a.isjKs»^ 
the da^e \>«ycv^ \\\& xv^^x \^'gv^\^\^^>^^^^»^ 
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for reasons of state he was obliged 
to dissemble his sentiments at that 
time. Nor was his compassion di- 
minished, when he beheld that un- 
fortunate princess wife. Her name 
was Isabella, daughter to Alphonso, 
bis competitor for the kingdom of 
Naples. No sooner did the discon- 
solate lady see the king paying that 
benevolence and humanity to her 
husband, than she fell at his feet,* 
shedding a flood of tears, and hnm- 
biy implored his protection for her- 
self and her young son ; at the same 
time beseeching his majesty to take 
compassion on her father, to spare 
his dominions and his afflicted fa- 
mily. But though the tears and 
entreaties of a lady of her youth and 
beauty, were extremely moving, 
yet the king, not thinking it advis- 
able to change his resolutions on 
such slight motives, told her, that 
having carried matters so far, he 
must of necessity bring them to an 
issue. 

From Pavia he went directly to 
Piacenza,t where he received the 
news of the unfortunate John GaU 
hazzo's death ; on which, Ludovic, 
who all along had followed the king, 
returned with speed to Milan, and 
there, by engaging the principal 
members of the ducal council in his 
interest, under pretence of the neces- 
sity of the times, and present con- 
juncture of afiairs, he procured the 
right heir, who was then under age, 
to be excluded from succeeding, and 
himself, to be chosen in his room, 
pretending that he had obtained the 
investiture thereof from the empe- 
ror. Although Ludovic gave out, 
that John Galiazzo's death proceed- 
ed from his too great excess in gal- 
lantry; yet it was believed all over 
Italy, that he died of the poison 
given by the usurper : the manifest 
signs of which, Theodore of Pavia, 
one of the king's physicians,declared 
he had discovered when he was pre- 
sent at the time his majesty visited 
him. 



* Vid. Guicciud, lib. u p. 26, 
tibid.p.S7. 
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Charles stayed a few days in Pia- 
cenza, not without some inclination 
to return home,* finding himself 
pinched for want of money ; nor did 
he perceive that the other Italian 
princes were disposed to favour his 
designs: all which made him begin 
to be doubtful of his success. He 
had at the same time a violent sus- 
picion of Ludovic's infidelity, there 
being a report spread, that notwith- 
standing the latter had promised to 
come back to the king, yet it was 
doubtful whether he would keep his 
word or not. And as poisoning was 
a practice very little known among 
the nations beyond the Alps, Charles 
and his court, on this account, were 
not only suspicious of Ludovic's 
treachery,t but began to abhor his 
very name. It was therefore a mat- 
ter of no small concern to the king, 
when he reflected, that a person 
who did not stick at such villanies, 
had been the chief instrument of his 
coming into Italy. However, hav- 
ing brought afiairs to so great a 
length, he could not think of going 
back. 

No sooner did he leave Piacenza, 
than the very same day, Lorenzo, 
and John de Medici, having private- 
ly left Florence, came to meet him. 
Their chief business was to solicit 
the king to march directly to that 
city \X assuring him, that the Floren- 
tines were altogether disposed to 
favour the French, having conceived 
a perfect hatred against Peter de 
Medicis, who was no less odious in 
the king's eye. For his majesty 
having, while he was at Asti, sent 
his ambassador to Florence to make 
several advantageous proposals to 
Peter, if he would allow a free pas- 
sage to his army through the Floren- 
tine dominions, and not assist Al- 
phonso, he had not been able to 
obtain anything from him but am- 
biguous answers, pretending that his 
request could not be. granted with- 
out the unanimous consent of the 
senate and people^ and that, cpDifr* 
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qiiently, the affair would require 
time. The king therefore being re- 
solved to advance with his army, it 
was agreed that their march should 
be through Tuscany* and the terri- 
tory of Rome, rather than by the 
way of Romagna and La Marca to 
enter the kingdom of Naples in 
Abruzzo; being judged more for his 
majesty's honour, not to show as 
if out of fear he shunned passing 
through those dominions whose 
governors he knew were not his 
friends. Nor did he think it pru- 
dent to leave the enemies' countries 
unsecured in his rear. Hence, di- 
recting his march towards Tuscany, 
he was determined to pass the Ap- 
pennines pver the mountains of 
Parma, as Ludovic Sforza had ad- 
vised him at Asti. Accordingly the 
vanguard, commanded by (he gene- 
ral Monpensier, who was of the 
family of Bourbon, marched to Pon- 
tremoli, a village belonging to the 
duke of Milan, his majesty following 
with the rest of the army. From 
thence they entered the country of 
Lunigiano, where they were joined 
by a body of Swiss, who had been 
employed in the defence of Genoa. 
Thence passing through part of the 
Florentuie territory, there were two 
places which made the greatest re- 
sistance to their march; the one 
Serezana,t a small town; the other 
Serezanella,a fort, which, on account 
of its situation, was exceedingly 
strong. Nor indeed could the army 
remain any considerable time there, 
by reason of the barrenness of the 
country; or provisions be brought 
thither, but from places at too great 
a distance. And although the king's 
affairs could not permit the loss of 
much time there, yet they were un- 
willing to leave behind them two 
such important places in the enemy's 
hand ; and this made them at a loss 
what course to take. Nor could 
Uiey miss of being thereby greatly 
Cfmbarrassed, had not an unexpected 
pamfidf presented to their view ; for 
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Peter de Medicis,* finding himself 
so mortally hated by the citizens of 
Florence, on account bf the vigorous 
opposition he made against the 
French, by which their advantage- 
ous commerce with that nation was 
interrupted and quite ruined ; and, 
at the same time, perceiving the 
French affairs in Italy to prosper 
more and more, and that their army 
began actually to pass over the Ap- 
pennines; reflecting also on the hard 
usage which the inhabitants of Fivi- 
zano had met with from that nation^ 
by endeavouring to oppose them; 
being likewise conscious of his own 
want of experience in the affairs of 
war, and that his country was in a 
very bad posture of defence, and en- 
tirely incapable to resist so powerful 
an enemy; withal considering the 
disgust which the inhabitants had at 
his family, for assuming a kind of 
sovereign swayt in the Florentine 
republic; as also his disappointment 
from the Pope and Alphonso in 
sending succours. All these, and 
many other considerations, made 
him resolve at last, precipitately, to 
go in search of a remedy for his own 
safety amongst his enemies, which 
he could not hope to obtain amongst 
his friends. Being thus determined, 
he left Florence with a design to go 
to Charles, t No sooner had he be- 
gun his journey towards the French, 
than he received news that the body 
of horse commanded by Pagolo Or- 
sino,§ together with three hundred 
foot, sent out of Florence to succour 
Serezana, having been encountered 
by the French troops, were entirely 
discomfitted, the greatest part of 
them being slain and taken prison- 
ers ; which bad news made him halt 
at Pietra Santa, until he could ob- 
tain a safe convoy|| from the French: 
Which being demanded and granted, 
the bishop of St. Malo, together 
with sundry others, were despatched 
thither, on purpose to conduct him 
to the French army, where he ar- 
rived at Serezanella, which ^l^c^ 
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was then closely besieged by the 
king^s troops; but they had not ad- 
vanced so far in the siege, as to be 
in any great hopes of becoming mas- 
ters thereof in a little time. Being 
therefore introduced to the king, his 
majesty gave him a reception more 
favourable in appearance than real- 
ity. But his indignation was the 
more easily mitigated, on account of 
the large concessions which Peter 
made to the exorbitant demands of 
the French: the substance of which 
was, That the forts of Pietra,* Santa 
Serezana, and Serezanella, which, 
by the by, were the keys of the 
Florentine dominions, should be de- 
livered up to the French, together 
with the garrison of Pisa, and the har- 
bour of Leghorn, both which, in like 
manner, were to be given into the 
king's hands; and which his majesty, 
by a writing, obliged himself to re- 
store to the Florentines, as soon as 
he bad made a conquest of the king- 
dom of Naples. Moreover, that 
Peter should provide the king the 
sum of two hundred thousand du- 
cats; for which his majesty made a 
verbal promise to take him into his 
alliance, and under his protection, 
and that, in the mean time, these 
writings should be sent to and rati- 
fied in Florence, where his majesty 
designed to march very soon. To 
all which Peter acquiesced, and ac- 
cordingly delivered the above-men- 
tioned places over to the king. The 
French were, however, not a little 
surprised to find that Peter had so 
easily consented to those important 
demands; more especially since they 
knew his majesty would have been 
contented to have accepted of far 
less advantageous terms. 

I scarcely can omit to acquaint 
the reader with a very sharp replyt 
which Ludovic Sforza made to Peter 
on this occasion. Ludovic arriving 
at the French camp the very day 
after these articles were agreed 
upon, Peter told him that he had 
gone out of town on purpose to 
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meet hfm; but was sorry to learn, 
that Ludovic, in coming thither, had 
lost his way, by which he said he 
had been deprived of an opportunity 
of saluting him on the road. Ludo- 
vic replied, It is true indeed one of 
us has lost onr way, and perhaps it 
was yourself; alluding to Peter's 
mismanagement. 

But to proceed, these vast con- 
cessions not only secured all Tus- 
cany* to the French, but removed 
every obstacle out of the way, which 
could have prejudiced their affairs 
in Romagna, where the Aragonese 
army began to diminish every day. 
For meanwhile Ferdinand was se- 
curely encamped near Faenza, the 
French returning to the country of 
Imola, part of their army having in 
vain besieged the fort of Bubano, 
which was surrounded almost on 
every hand by water, yet they made 
themselves masters of the castle of 
Mordano, a place which was both 
well garrisoned and defended; where, 
after having furiously battered it 
with their artillery, many of their 
men were drowned passing the 
moat: on which, being exasperated, 
they attacked the place sword in 
hand, and made such a cruel slaugh- 
ter of the inhabitants, that they spar-* 
ed neither aget nor sex; which 
cruelty. filled every part of Romagna 
with horror and confusion. On 
which Catarina Sforza, despairing 
of succour from the Florentines, 
made anagreementj with the French, 
obliging herself to furnish their 
army with every kind of provision 
which could be procured within her 
s6n's dominion. On this account, 
Ferdinand, not putting much trust 
in the people of Faenza, and judging 
his army in a dangerous situation 
between Imola and Forli; moreover, 
being informed of Peter de Medici's 
conduct at Serezana, on this account 
he retired with his army under the 
walls of Ce8ena.§ From thence 
marchmg through venr lu^^edpathsy 
he camef to C»< "^ >«ioil be-. 
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longing to the Florentines: after this 
he retired to Rome; and about the 
same time that Don Frederick left 
the harbour of Leghorn, he came 
back with his army to the territories 
of Naples, where he found too great 
occasion for employing his forces in 
the immediate defence of that king- 
dom. But there his affairs were not* 
in a more prosperous condition than 
in Romagna; for having been un- 
successful in besieging Neptuno, he 
was obliged to quarter his troops in 
Terracina: at which time the French 
fleet,, which was commanded by the 
prince of Salerno and Monsigneur 
Sernon, had come as far as Ostia, 
but had landed none of their forces 
there, being resolved not to molest 
the Pope's territories at any rate. 

In the mean time, news of Peter de 
Medici's agreement with the French 
king having been brought to Flo- 
rence,! and that he had given up so 
many powerful places belonging to 
the republic, and in an unprecedent- 
ed manner, without consent of the 
Senate and people, given so fatal a 
wound to their country, their minds 
were filled with so much indigna- 
tion on this procedure, that Peter's 
name became odious in every one's 
mouth. On this, the citizens were 
unanimous to defend their liberty, 
being determined to shakej: off the 
bonds which they had been under 
by his mal-administration ; nor could 
any of Peter's friends dissuade them 
from that resolution : the Florentines 
having little hopes that the king 
would recede from the agreement 
made with Peter, and knowing they 
bad not sufficient force to defend 
Pisa and Leghorn, unless they sent 
ambassadors to treat with his ma- 
jesty : but seeing those who were de- 
puted on that embassy were known 
to be enemies to the Medici govern- 
ment,Peter,upon this account,began 
to suspect a change of affairs; ac- 
cpnUfigly^ in order to provide for his 
otira tecurity, he took leave of the 
idOiC pretence of going to ful- 



fill the stipulations made between 
them. 

After this, the king left Serezana, 
and marched directly towards Pisa:* 
at which place Ludovic Sforza, hav- 
ing paid the king a large sum of 
money, obtained from him the in- 
vestiture of Genoa, which some 
years before he had granted to John 
Galleazzot and his descendants. 
Upon which Ludovic returned to 
Milan. 

In the mean time Peter de Medici 
came back to Florence, where he 
found the minds of the magistrates 
entirely alienated:|: from him, and 
the other inhabitants on the point of 
revolting^ from his government; so 
that on the 9ih of November, going 
to the palace where the senate 
usually sat, he was not allowed§ to 
enter there, the magistrates being ail 
in arms, ready to defend the place : 
upon which the people over the 
whole city rose up in a tumultuous 
manner; which Peter perceiving, 
and being informed that the magis 
tracy declared him a rebel || to the 
republic, his mind was thereby filled 
with so much fear and confusion, 
that he immediately fled from Flo- 
rence, in company with his brothers 
the cardinal and Julian, hurrying 
directly towards Bologna ;ir where 
he was received by John Bentivoglio 
not with that humanity which ought 
to be shown to a person of his rank 
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in adversity. On the contrary, he 
chid** him for his folly in being the 
occasion of having precipitated him- 
self from his former pitch of great- 
ness, to the low condition into which 
he was then reduced 

In this manner, for the temerity of 
one youthjtt fell the family of Medici 
from a grandeur which they had 
possessed for sixty years within the 
city of Florence. 

It happened likewise, that the 
very same day in which the govern- 
ment of Florence was changed, 
Charles being arrived at Pisa, the 
citizens there, in a tumultuous man- 

^Ibvd. U\ji^, tVoA, ^\Q>v^. ^^\J»^ 
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ner, came flocking to the king, de- 
manding their liberty,* and to be 
freed from the yoke of the Floren- 
tine government; representing to his 
majesty the many grievances they 
had suffered under their dominion. 

The king no sooner heard their 
complaints, than, by the advice of 
some of his counsellors, he declared 
them a free people;! not adverting, 
however, that such a grant was con- 
trary to the stipulations made be- 
tween him and Peter de Medici. 
On this the people immediately be- 
took them to their arms, and broke 
down the Florentine ensigns^ of ma- 
gistracy in every part of the town 
where they had been placed, exult- 
ing greatly on account of tneir new 
acquired liberty. 

But the king not being distinctly 
informed of the nature of their pre- 
tensions, permitted the Florentine 
magistrates to exercise their ordinary 
functions within the place; but at the 
same time gave the old citadel into 
the hands of the people of Pisa, and 
kept the new one, which was of the 
greatest importance, to himself. 

While things were. in this confu- 
sion at Pisa, Charles left it, and 
marched directly towards Florence,^ 
not being determined in what man- 
ner he should settle the Pisan affairs. 
On his journey he halted at Signa, 
a place about seven miles from Flo- 
rence, till the tumult in the above- 
mentioned city should be somewhat 
appeased, the people not having as 
yet laid down their arms, which they 
had taken up the same day that Pe- 
ter was driven from thence. Charles 
was the more inclinable to tarry in 
the aforesaid village until he should 
hear of the arrival of Obigni, with 
the rest of the forces, that thereby 
his entry into Florence might be the 
more formidable. Accordingly he 
gave orders to leave the heavy ar- 
tillery behind at Castro Caro,|| and 
discharge the Italian troops which 

^ * Guicciard. lib. i. p. 30. t Ibid. 

i Ibid. Idem Vid. Philip, de Comio. cap. Til. 
]i.38. 
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were kept in his pay, and those also 
which had been sent him by Ludovic 
Sforza, reserving only three hundred 
of the light-horse to be continued ia 
his own service. 

There was, however, very great 
reason to suspect, that Charles in- 
tended to make himself absolute 
master of Florence, and, by the ter- 
ror of his arms, oblige the citizens 
to consent to it: nor did he even dis- 
semble the Same with their ambas- 
sadors. 

In the mean time he entered the 
city of Florence* at the head of his 
army, in a very pompous manner, 
both with regard to the magnificence 
of his own court, and the great pre- 
parations made for his reception by 
the citizens: he passed through the 
streets, himself and horse being both 
clothed in armour, resting his lance 
on his thigh, in a triumphant pos- 
ture. 

No sooner did he dismount from 
horseback, than the agreement for- 
merly made at Serezana,t was im- 
mediately concluded, but not with- 
out very great difficulty; for not only 
did many in his own retinue show 
themselves favourable for Peter de 
Medici's interest, but likewise the 
French demand for money was very 
exorbitant. Moreover, Charles did 
not scruple to declare, that the do- 
minion of Florence appertained to 
himself;:]: alleging, that as he had 
entered their city in arms, by the 
military law he had legally acquired 
a right to their sovereignty. 

On the other hand, the Florentines 
were obstinate not to part with t^ir 
liberty at any rate; so the deteic^i- 
nations on this head being vari^fus 
and very wide of one another, the 
minds of both parties began therebj^. 
to be extremely inflamed. Yet nei- 
ther of them were willing to decide 
the matter by arms ; for on the one 
hand, the people of Florence, having 
been more accustomed to trade than 
war, were in great consternation, to 
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see a foreign king,* with a powerful 
army of fierce and warlike strangers, 
within their walls. On the other, 
the French were not a little appre- 
hensive of the numbers of the inha- 
bitants, who, from the very day they 
had changed the form of the govern- 
ment, had shown incredible boldness 
and resolution in preserving their 
rights and liberties ; besides, it was 
reported, that on the ringing! their 
great bell, a vast number of the 
country people in the neighbourhood 
were ready to come with their arms 
to the assistance of the town. From 
which mutual fear sundry alarms 
being spread abroad, both parties 
were seen in a tumultuous manner 
to run to their weapons for their 
respective securities. But after all 
this, none of them had resolution 
enough -to come to blows. 

Peter de Medici, in the mean time, 
having taken refuge among the Ve- 
netians, showed an inclination to 
return to his own country, and to 
put himself under the French king's 
protection. But the Venetians, ima- 
gining that if he did so, it would 
more effectually promote the designs 
of Charles, which they imagined 
would very much prejudice their in- 
terest; on this account they dis- 
suaded Peter from trusting himself 
in the king's hands. And that they 
might be sure of prevailing on him, 
they promised,t that whenever a 
proper opportunity offered, they 
would assist him in recovering his 
wonted authority amongst the Flor- 
entines. Nay, that they might still 
provide for the better securing of his 
person, and hinder him from effect- 
ing the aforesaid scheme which he 
had in view, they privately ordered 
his lodging to be surrounded with 
guards; giving strict charge, that he 
should not leave Venice under any 
pretence whatsoever. 

In the mean time, affairs at Flor- 
ence were still in a great confusion, 
and the animosities of both parties 
wrought up to such a height, that 
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things were upon the very point of 
coming to a rupture: for the king 
had determined not to recede* in the 
least from his demands; and, on the 
other hand, the Florentines were as 
resolute to maintain their liberties; 
the latter peremptorily refusing to 
grant those vast sums of money 
which the French demaiided at that 
time, or, indeed, to suffer the least 
change in their government ; which 
difficulties were not to be surmount- 
ed. Nor could the affair possibly 
have been decided, but by arms, had 
it not been brought to an amicable 
issue by the magnanimity and reso- 
lution ofone single man, whose name 
was Pietro Capponi,t a citizen, of a 
good family, and one of the four de- 
puties appointed by the senate to 
treat with the French. As this Pie- 
tro was one day in the king's pre- 
sence, with the others of the deputa- 
tion, he heard one of the French 
secretaries read the articles, in which 
were contained Charles' immoderate 
demands; and full of indignation at 
the extravagancy of their preten- 
sions, in a furious passion, snatched j: 
the paper out of the secretary's 
hands, and tore it in pieces before 
the king's face, telling him, with an 
undaunted countenance, "Since§ [ 
perceive, sir, you demand of us 
terms so very unreasonable and un- 
just, sound your trumpets for an 
alarm, if you please, we shall ring 
our bells.'' After which he flung 
out of the room in a very abrupt 
manner. This bold and intrepid 
action struck such a damp|| in the 
French, who judged his threatenings 
would be very soon put in execution, 
that on this, they began to think a 
little more coolly on the matter,, and 
accordingly made Capponi be called 
back; where they proposed a more 
amicable agreement, and concluded 
the affair in the following manner: 

First,^^ that all former injuries ori 
both sides should be entirely forgot, 
and the city of Florence remain in 
friendship and confederacy with 
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France, and under her immediate 
protection. Next, that the city of 
Pisa, and the town of Leghorn, to- 
gether with their fortresses, should, 
for the king's security,* be instantly 
put into the hands of the French ; 
which places Charles was to oblige 
himself to restore back to the Floren- 
tines, without any charges to them, 
as soon as he either had made a con- 
quest of Naples, or agreed upon a 
truce with his enemies: all this to be 
determined within the space of two 
years, or when the king should think 
fit to leave Italy. Moreover, that 
whoever were appointed governors 
of those places, they should bind 
themselves by a solemn oath, to 
restore them, according to the tenor 
of these stipulations. It was like- 
wise agreed upon, that the dominion, 
jurisdiction, and revenues of the 
Florentine territory, should remain 
to the inhabitants on the same foot- 
ing as they had enjoyed them be- 
fore, together with the towns and 
fortresses of Pietra-Santa, Serezana, 
and Serezanella; but as the Genoese 
had a pretension to these last places, 
the king should, according to justice, 
decide that affair; and if matters 
could not be adjusted, to restore 
them back to the Florentines. More- 
over, that the king might leave two 
French ministers in Florence, with- 
out whose approbation and consent, 
nothing, during his expedition to 
Naples, should be transacted there, 
relating to that expedition. Like- 
wise, that they should not, without 
liberty from the king,* make choice 
of a captain-general for command- 
ing the Florentine troops : that the 
towns which had been taken from 
them, or by rebellion severed from 
their dominions, should be restored 
them, and that they should not be 
hindered to recover such places with 
their own arms, in case the inhabi- 
tants should not be brought to con- 
sent thereto by fair means. Like- 
wise, that they would oblige them- 
selves, within the space of fifteen 

* Guiodard. lib. i. p. 38. 



days, to advance the king a sum of 
fifty thousand* ducats, other forty 
thousand in the following month of 
March, and thirty thousand in June 
ensuing: also, that the inhabitants 
of Pisa should be pardoned for their 
rebellion, and the severe decree pub- 
lished against Peter de Medicis, and 
his brothers, be revoked and annul- 
led, and their effects, which were 
confiscated, restored to them; but on 
condition that Peter should not ap- 
proach within one hundred miles of 
the dominion of Florence, or his 
brothers, within the like number of 
miles of that city. 

These,t being the principal arti- 
cles of the agreement, were ratified 
by the king and the magistrates of 
Florence, with much solemnity, at 
the great altar of the church of St. 
John, where both the contracting 
parties bound themselves, with a 
solemn oath, inviolably to observe 
them in every point. 

WhileJ Charles was at Florence, 
the Pope and his son Valentine, 
finding that the French had marched 
through Tuscany in a triumphant 
manner, and were daily meeting 
with incredible success, began in 
good earnest to apprehend their own 
danger, and to consider how they 
might best ward off the blow with 
which they seemed to be threatened. 
In this perplexity it was at length 
agreed, that Valentine should go di- 
rectly to Marino, a village belonging 
to the family of Colonna, whither 
cardinal Ascanius Sforza had retired 
some time before from the Pope's 
court, in which he had not judged 
himself secure. Valentine's design 
in going thither, was to persuade 
the same cardinal to hasten§ to the 
king of France at Florence, to try if 
he could effect a friendly accommo- 
dation between that monarch, the 
Pope, and Alphonso; more espe- 
cially since Francis Piccolomini, the 
minister employed before for that 
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purpose, had not been. able to suc- 
ceed therein, or even so much as to 
be admitted to an audience of the 
king. However, that the said car- 
dinal Ascanius might not suspect 
any fraudulent design by this over- 
ture, Valentine offered his own per- 
son* as a pledge for his father^s 
fidelity, and to remain in the hands 
of the Colonnese, his adversaries, 
till the same was effected. 

The cardinal accepted the offer, 
and accordingly returned to Rome,t 
where he immediately had a private 
audience of the Pope, who showed 
him all imaginable respect and con- 
fidence, more on account of the ne- 
cessity his affairs were in at that 
time, than out of any real good-will 
from his implacable mind. It was 
therefore decreed in the consistory, 
that Ascanius should forthwith go 
to Florence, and endeavour to bring 
about an accommodation between 
the two parties. 

The cardinal accordingly set out 
on his journey thither: and since his 
leaving Rome took away all suspi- 
cion of treacheryt towards him on 
the Pope's part, the Colonnese, of 
their own accord, allowed Valentine 
to return to Rome. 

Charles in the mean time, from the 
example he had of the FIorentine§ 
conduct, found, that the Italian 
maxim was, not to bring home a 
war upon themselves, in order to 
remove it from another. On this ac- 
count he persisted in the resolution 
not to listen to the proposals made 
by cardinal Sforza, for adjusting 
matters between him and Alphonso; 
but at the same time declared that 
he was not averse to make up mat- 
ters with the Pope, separate from 
the others, knowing that his holiness 
had neither courage nor force to 
oppose him. By this, however, he 
perceived the fear and anxiety which 
the Pope and Valentine had been in 
at. that time. However, that his 
holiness might be undeceived in the 
matter, Charles, in order to make 
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his intentions the better known to 
the world, thought fit, when at Flo- 
rence, to publish a manifesto* in 
Latin, the substance of which was, 
that in consideration the Turks had 
committed, and were daily commit- 
ting, innumerable cruelties and de- 
vastations on the Christians in divers 
parts of Europe; the king, therefore, 
according to the pious example of 
the monarchs of France, his prede- 
cessors, was determined to use his 
utmost efforts for opposing those 
enemies of the true religion, and to 
put a stop to their rage, hoping God 
would prosper his good intentions 
that way. And since his forefathers 
had before that recovered the king- 
dom of Naples out of the hands of 
those infidels, restoring it unto the 
dominion of the holy Roman church; 
moreover, by reason of the just title 
which his majesty had to the said 
kingdom, and confirmed to France 
by no less than twenty-four different 
investitures; namely, twenty-two 
times by the Popes of Rome, the 
other two by general councils: not- 
withstanding all this, Pope Pius II. 
in order to exalt the plebeians of 
his own family to princely dignities, 
had, with very great injustice, taken 
that kingdom out of the hands of the 
French, and given it to Ferdinand of 
Arragon. In order, therefore, that 
the king's forces might the more 
effectually invade the Turkish do- 
minions from the harbour of VeU 
lona, and the other coi>tiguous sea- 
ports of that kingdom; his majesty, 
therefore, with God's assistance, de- 
signed to recover Naples, but not to 
molest the city and territory of Rome, 
as the Arragonese had done; on the 
contrary, would protect the subjects 
of the holy see, promote and defend 
its honour and dignity against all 
insults and oppressions whatsoever, 
in the same manner as his prede- 
cessors the kings of France had for- 
merly done. And seeing it was ne- 
cessary, for the better recovering the 
aforesaid kingdom of Naples, that 
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he and his army should inarch 
through some parts of the territories 
of the church; he therefore exhorted 
his holiness, Pope Alexander VL, 
together with the cardinals, govern- 
ors of cities, towns and villages, 
oflScers, magistrates, citizens, and 
inhabitants, within the jurisdiction 
of the holy see, to assist him against 
his enemies, and not to obstruct his 
or hinder him from pro- 



curing, with his own money, what 
provisions were necessary for his 
march. But in case of not comply- 
ing with these demands, his majesty 
was then determined to use force; 
which he hoped would not be im- 
puted to him, but to those who, in a 
wicked and malicious manner, had 
a mind to hinder him from putting 
his designs in execution. 

But* the pride of the Borgeans, 
their new relation and league made 
•with the Arragonese, and the favour 
which they had shown for that in- 
terest, the open enmity which they 
showed to the French, whose indig- 
nation they had raised, and provoked 
their passions in a thousand ways: 
on these accounts, neither the Pope, 
cardinal Valentine, nor the duke of 
Gandia, could think of permitting 
Charles to come to Rome with so 
formidable an army. And what in- 
ijreased their concern the more was, 
that the French were to be accom- 
panied in this expedition with the 
cardinals de la Rovere, Sforza, Sa- 
'vello and Colonna, who were the 
first of the college of cardinals both 
for wealth and power, and all of 
them bitter enemies to the pride and 
insolence of the Borgian family, 
having declared themselves ready to 
enter into any measures which could 
humble their arrogance, and bring 
them to reason; insomuch that they 
had actually consulted means to get 
Alexander deposed,! and stripped 
of the papal dignity: for which rea- 
son the Pope and his adherents were 
determined to raise what forces they 
could, to oppose^ Charles's designs. 
Accordingly he ordered all his troops 
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which were in Romagna to hasten 
to Rome; mftreover made enlist as 
many more soldiers as he possibly 
could; at the same time distributed 
a great quantity of arms to the citi- 
zens of Rome, whom he bribed* 
with large sums of money to adhere 
to his interest. Notwithstanding all 
this, not thinking himself thoroughly 
secure, he made Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon come with his army likewise to 
Rome, for which end he sent his 
nephew the cardinal Monreale in 
the character of legate to meet him. 
Charles, much about the same 
time, had dispatched cardinal Sforza, 
Prospero Colonna, and Monsieur 
Tremoglia, together with the Pre- 
sident Gannai, as his ambassadorst 
to Rome, in order to treat with the 
Pope about an accommodation agree- 
able to his intentions published in 
the manifesto. 

But the Pope being puffed up by 
the preparations which were making 
for his defence, and entirely dissatis- 
fied with the terms of the propos- 
ed accommodation ; he accordingly 
made arrestf within the palace the 
cardinals Sforza, San-Severino, and 
Lunate, the bishop of Cesena, Pros- 
pero Colonna, and Ferolamo Tutta- 
villa, who were all in the French in- 
terest, so that next morning after 
concerting some affairs in a private 
consistory, at which the three above- 
mentioned cardinals were present, 
the Pope immediately commanded 
Colonna and Tuttavilla to be led 
through the secret passage from the 
Vatican palace, to the castle of St. 
Angelo, where they were made pri- 
soners; but Sforza and San-Severino 
were kept in the palace under a 
strong guard. The bishop of Ce- 
sena§ was however set at liberty, 
and cardinal Lunate sent to Ostia, 
to treat about restoring that fortress 
to the Pope, which the Colonnese 
had some time before taken, by a 
stratagem made use of by Savello 
and Tuttavilla, and one of the gover- 
nor's domestics. 
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It happened likewise that the very 
same day in which Ferdinand duke 
of Calabria came to Rome, his peo- 
ple made the French ambassadors 
prisoners; but the Pope hearing 
thereof, ordered them immediately 
to be released,* being afraid to pro- 
voke too much a powerful king in 
arms, and perhaps upon the point to 
put his revenge in execution. 

In the mean time these French 
ambassadors, who were proposing 
an accommodation, met with nought 
from the Pope but repulses, express- 
ed in very bold invective terms, 
which he concluded with bidding 
them tell the king, that he was re- 
solved not to grant his army pro- 
visions, or a passage through the 
dominions of the Church, pretending 
that they were come for no other 
end but to disturb the peace of Italy: 
nor indeed were the answers given 
by Valentine less disagreeable and 
provoking. 

But the true reason why the Bor- 
gians appeared so violent against 
the French in their progress, was, 
because they imagined that some 
time or other the greatness of their 
family was to fall,t by means of that 
nation. They could have therefore 
with pleasure beheld all the princesof 
Christendom leagued together to op- 
pose the French : and they actually 
used their utmost endeavours, by 
means of the ambassadors of other 
potentates at Rome, to excite sundry 
powers in Europe to form a con- 
federacy against them. They ap- 
plied in particular to the prince of 
Arnault,^ the emperor's ambassador, 
whom the Pope one day called to a 
private audience ; and before the 
minister of the king of Naples, and 
monsignor Lopez his datary, took 
occasion to show the French king 
in a very disadvantageous light, 
giving out, that§ he was not only 
acting in prejudice of the holy see, 
but had formed treacherous designs 
against the empire, as having a rest- 
less ambition to emulate his prede- 



cessor Charles the Great, not being 
contented with any thing less than 
to establish the imperial crown of 
Germany on the heads of the kings 
of France; adding that as for him-^ 
self he was determined, even al- 
though a naked sword was at his 
throat, to oppose those presumptuous 
schemes with all his might; and 
therefore he hoped the ambassador 
would not fail to apprise the em- 
peror Maximilian of these machina- 
tions, that so his imperial majesty, 
as chief protector of the church, 
might join with the other Christian 
princes, not only in her defence, but 
also for preserving the rights of the 
empire, and the liberties of all Italy. 

This speech being ended, the im- 
perial ambassador promised, on his 
part, to give his court intelligence of 
all that the Pope had communicated 
to him. However, the said minister 
and others, had afterwards many 
occasions to see plainly, that the 
Pope's declarations were not built 
on either integrity or constancy. 

For no sooner did the French 
army arrive on the confines of the 
ecclesiastical state, than Alexander 
began to waver* in his mind, doubt- 
ing whether the defence, on which 
he hitherto had so much depended, 
would not serve rather to irritate 
Charles, than to secure him from his 
revenge. On this account he was 
induced to renew t the proposed ac- 
commodation, which Sforza had first 
attempted, and which afterwards 
was in some measure forwarded by 
the bishops of Concordia,t Terni, 
and Gratiano his confessor. For 
this end he released the cardinal§ 
San-Severino, who had been con- 
fined in the Vatican, that so he^ 
whose family the king greatly re- 
spected, might, as mediator, solicit 
that king to enter into an accommo- 
dation with him, Charles being al- 
ready advanced as far as Nepi. 

However, the instructions which 
the cardinal received were so made 
up of ambiguities, that one might 
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have plainly perceived the Pope had 
a mind only to amuse the kiog, by 
setting on foot a treaty, without re- 
solving to conclude any thing : but 
it was not long after that the Pope 
was forced to lay* aside all artifice, 
and underhand proceedings; for he 
had news brought him, that the 
French were already entered within 
the territories of the Church, and a 
good way advanced oq the Roman 
side of the Tyber, and become mas- 
ters of the Campagna, having pene- 
trated as far as Monte Mario; that 
moreover the Colonneset had pos- 
sessed themselves of the whole coast, 
from the town of Nettuno, even to 
the mouth of the Tyber at Ostia, and 
that the rest of the country, as far 
as Rome itself, by their hindering 
the arrival of provisions, was in a 
manner at their mercy: that withal, 
the Orsini, by a formal agreement, 
had delivered their estates over to 
the French, and entered themselves 
into that king's service. 

On these tidings the Pope was 
seized with such constecnation j: and 
abjectness of mind, that being as it 
t^ere destitute of all manner of coun- 
cil and assistance, with entreaties 
, and tears in his eyes he began to re- 
commend his affairs, and the safety 
of his person, to his domestics, being 
disposed to leave Rome, and retire 
to a place of more safety, in com- 
pany of those cardinals, whom some 
time before he had in a consistory, 
obliged by a writing to follow§ him. 
But Valentine thinking that if the 
Pope left Rome, it would not be 
so much yielding the field of battle 
to the enemy, as the ruining of their 
family to such a degree, that it might 
chance never to rise again, he there- 
fore persuaded the Pope not to de- 
part from the city on any account, 
assuring him, that the inhabitants 
would defend both his person and 
the place, with all fidelity. 

And to effect this, he acted him- 
self in a very humble|| and affec- 
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tionate manner towards the people, 
making them great promises, and at 
the same time distributing largesses 
among the heads of the factions: 
besides, the better to strengthen his 
interest, he recommended his affairs 
to the foreign ministers at Rome, 
and all those also who had interest* 
with the French, and were there at 
that time ; but he could obtain no 
other answer from them, than, that 
as they were the substitutest of 
their respective princes, they could 
not act any other way, than as they 
were directed by their principles; 
which plainly shows, that the gene- 
rality were more inclined to favour 
the French, than to engage them- 
selves in the Pope's defence : and 
what seems to have made those 
foreigners persist in this resolution, 
was a declaration sent them from 
the army of Charles, by the cardinal 
de Gurk,J a Frenchman by birth, 
who had been advanced to the cardi- 
nalate at the request of the emperor 
Maximilian; in whose country, 
during three preceding Pontificates, 
he had borne the character of apos- 
tolic legate, to raise money for de- 
fraying the charges of a war against 
the Turk. 

The substance of this declaration, 
or rather manifesto, I have here 
translated in English ; the direction 
whereof is to his brethren and 
friends of the apostolic palace, the 
prelates and cardinals of the German 
nation, and the other subjects of the 
archduke of Austria, residing at that 
time in Rome ; in which manifesto 
the said cardinal declares how much 
he was concerned that his endea- 
vours for bringing about a good un- 
derstanding between the Pope and 
the king of France, were in vain ; 
but seeing that the French were de- 
termined to march with their army 
through Rome, he assured all the 
emperor's subjects, that they should 
not be wronged in their persons or 
fortune?, unless they were found in 
arms against his most Christian ma- 
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jesty. He therefore advised them 
not to oppose the king in the said ex- 
pedition, who, if his army should be 
obliged to enter Rome by force, he 
had already sent orders to the cardi- 
nal of Lyons, secretary to the French 
nation there, in that case to protect 
them and their eflfects. 

Matters being come to this issue, 
that it was as easy for the king of 
France to act against the city of 
Rome offensively, as it was impos- 
sible for the Pope to defend it; his 
holiness therefore, judging it in vain 
to refuse complying with what he 
knew could be extorted by force, re- 
solved* to yield to necessity, and 
rather undergo the inconveniencies 
of a precarious peace, than expose 
himself to the certain danger of a 
war. 

Upon this, the king, on Christmas 
eve, sent new ambassadors to the 
Pope, namely, the seneschal Belcari, 
the marshal de Gies, and the pre- 
sident Gannai, whose instructions 
were to adjust matters for his entry 
into Rome, and to require that Fbr- 
dinandt of Arragon's troops should 
be obliged to retire from thence, and 
the French army have provisions 
allowed them at the king's charge. 
These Were terms of a hard digestion 
for the Pope, but of two evils, he 
chose the least, and accordingly 
yielded to the king's desire. The 
next day he sent his nephew, the 
cardinal Monreale, to acquaint 
Charles, that he might passf through 
Rome when, and in what manner 
he pleased. And the same morning, 
having expostulated with the duke 
,of Calabria, in presence of all the 
cardinals, he told them, "That hard 
fate had obliged him at last to yield 
to the career of Charles' fortune, to 
evade the fury of his enemies, the 
insolence of the soldiery, and that 
the dignity of the pontificate, and 
the h61y things at Rome, might not 
be exposed to the injury of arms:" 
Accordingly, he begged the duke to 
retire with his army, which was still 
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entire, to a place where he might 
have an opportunity of exerting his 
valour, in the defending his right, 
and where, he hoped, he would en- 
counter such good fortune as he had 
always wished might attend him. 
He told them likewise, "That for 
this end he had obtained liberty from 
the French, to let the Arragonese 
army march through the ecclesiasti- 
cal territory without molestation." 
To which the magnanimous youth 
made answer,* " That since he had 
not the fortune to serve his holiness 
according to his wish, in coming thi- 
ther, he was therefore willing to re- 
tire ; and as to |hat which the Pope 
said he had obtained for him, he 
gave him thanks, but that it was 
the maxim of the princes of Arra- 
gon, not to seek security from thp 
enemy by any other means than 
what they carried along with them," 
pointing to his sword. Accordingly, 
after mass was celebrated, he took 
leave of the Pope and cardinals, and 
marched his army directly towards 
Naples, being accompanied part of 
the way by cardinal Sforza and Va- 
lentine,t as far as the gate of St. Lo- 
renzo, where the latter at parting 
endeavoured, with repeated expres- 
sions of favour and respect, to per- 
suade the duke, that it was nothing 
but downright necessity, which had 
obliged the Pope to yield to the 
French king's desire, in the manner 
he had done, at* the same time as- 
suring him, that a forced compli- 
ance could never be able to inter- 
rupt that union of blood, affection, 
and interest, which was between 
his family and the illustrious house 
of Arragon. All this he backed 
with an oath; that he wished for 
nothing so much, as for an opportu- 
nity of giving him unquestionable 
proofs thereof by his actions. 

Four daiys after this, in the end 
of the year 1494, Charlesf entered 
Rome in a most triumphant manner. 
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rather as a conqueror and absolute 
master of the place than any thing 
else; bringing along with him an 
army consisting of twenty thousand 
foot, and five thousand horse. 

The Pope ordered the bishop of 
Nepi, his secretary, and others who 
were appointed to meet the king, 
with one of his masters of the cere- 
monies, to compliment Charles on 
the part of his holiness, the college 
of cardinals, and people of Rome, 
and to inform him in what manner 
his entry was to be performed, and 
learn his pleasure on that head. 

On their arrival the king declared, 
that his pleasure was to enter Rome 
in the night-time,* without any pomp 
or ceremony; but I think the mag<- 
nificence of his own army made it 
appear pompous enough, more espe- 
cially if we consider the splendour 
of the illuminated streets, through 
which they passed in their arms, 
where, from every corner, echoed 
the loud huzzas and acclamations 
of the people, who cried out to them 
as they passed along, "Viva'Fran- 
cia! Viva Francia! Colonna vin- 
cula!''t 

Nor, indeed, for many ages, had 
the people of Rome seen any thing 
so tremendous, and at the same time 
so truly noble. But while they were 
thus marching, the master of the ce- 
remonies took upon him to instruct 
the king, in what manner he was to 
to perform the ceremonialf with the 
Pope, in public and private consisto- 
ries; and how he was to behave 
towards the cardinals, the Pope's 
children, and others of the court. 
But Charles could not help showing 
a kind of disdain at those ofScious, 
or rather impertinent directions; and 
in a genteel manner, gave the said 
master of the ceremonies to under- 
stand, that he was only to be directed 
by his own courtesy.§ 

The king alighted at the palace of 



* Guicciard. lib. i. p. 34. Burchardus, p. la Pla- 
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St. Mark, which place was appointed 
for his lodging, and near which a 
certain number of horse and foot 
were quartered as a guard to his 
person, and several cannons, upon 
carriages, were brought thither, and 
placed at the mouth of each street. 
The rest of the army was dispersed 
over the other parts of the city. At 
the same time the marshal de Gies 
demanded the keys of the garden of 
Belvedere, and of the other gardens 
about the city; not so much out of 
any apprehension of danger, as that 
his master might have the same pri- 
vilege this way, as had been granted 
to the duke of Calabria all the time 
he and his people were at Rome. 

In the mean time, until the articles 
of accommodation were agreed upon, 
the Pope kept retired within the 
castle* of St. Angelo, never appear- 
ing in public, except at some reli- 
gious ceremonies, and notwithstand- 
ing there were many difficulties iu 
adjusting matters, the king was vis- 
ited by the college of cardinals; but 
Cataffa and Ursini would never 
come near him, but chose to remain 
always with the Pope and Valen- 
tine; the latter of which used all the 
arts of dissimulation that can be 
iinagined to persuade Charles that 
his holinesst had not entered info 
any league with his majesty's ene- 
mies, or acted in opposition to his 
designs, but at a time when it was 
the opinion of all Italy that his ma- 
jesty did not intend to put those 
threatenings against Naples in exe- 
cution; but as soon as he perceived 
the reality of his glorious intentions, 
he then wanted but an opportunity 
to free himself, honourably, from the 
engagements he was under with the 
king of Naples, that he might after- 
wards, with sincerity of mind, and 
the forces he could raise, concur with 
his most Christian majesty in put- 
ting his heroic designs in execution. 
And' for this end, the king might 
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rely on his own faith, and on the 
faith of the whole Borgian family, 
of which, in a short time, by their 
actions, he should have convincing 
proofs. 

However, as we had occasion to 
mention before, there were not want- 
ing many among the cardinals and 
Roman barons, who endeavoured at 
that time to persuade the king not 
to lose so fair an opportunity of 
freeing* the church from the admin- 
istration of one, who, as he had ob- 
tained the pontificate, so had con- 
tinued to govern it, in a scandalous 
manner. They were sure, they said, 
that as soon as the fear of his arms 
was removed, the Pope would re- 
turn to every method of tyranny for 
aggrandizing his family, and cutting 
off his opposers: so that if Charles 
would bring about the dethroning 
of Alexander, such an action would 
greatly redound to his glory, equal 
him to Constantine, Charles the 
Great, Lewis the Pious, or any 
others of the kings of France, who 
had exalted the church, and confer- 
red upon her and the Popes innumer- 
able favours. 

But none of these motives couldt 
prevail on the king to do anything 
which might seem to violate the au- 
thority and dignity of the pontificate, 
his mind being solely bent on the 
conquest of Naples. 

The Pope, informed of the com- 
plaints made against him to Charles, 
and dreading ruin to himself and his 
family, employed several people of 
note to bring about an accommoda- 
tion with the king, if possible. The 
persons entrusted with this affair, 
were the cardinals Pallavicino, Ales- 
sandrino, Carvaiale, and Riario, by 
whose mediation the difiiculties on 
both sides were got over, and things 
amicably terminated ; particularly 
with regard to the delivering up the 
castle of St. Angelo into the king's 
hands as a pledge of Alexander's 
integrity; which article was obsti- 

* Tom. l*onta8. p. 83. Guicciard. lib. i. p. 34. 
Idm^ f hil. de dpinines, cap. 12. p. 56. 
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nately refused by the Pope, who by 
this time had taken refnge within 
the said castle, together with the car- 
dinals Caraffa, Cantuariense, Mon- 
reale, Orsino, and Valentine. The 
difference about delivering up that 
fort had very nearly occasioned mat- 
ters to have come to an open rup- 
ture, the French having thought fit 
to bring their artillery* twice from 
the Place of St. Mark, in order to 
batter the said castle. At length the 
king yielded that point, and both 
parties agreed,t that a good har- 
mony should subsist between them 
for the future, and a confederacy be 
entered into for their mutual de- 
fence; Moreover, That the Pope 
should give Charles the investiture 
of the kingdom of Naples, which 
article was however reserved to be 
settled on another occasion. It was 
likewise agreed upon. That Civi- 
ta-Vechia, Terracina, and Spoleto, 
should be delivered over to the 
French, during the whole time they 
should be employed in his expedi- 
tion of Naples; likewise. That all 
the injuries which the Pope thought 
he had received from some cardinals 
and Roman barons in the king's in- 
terest should be forgot, and that the 
twenty thousand crowns lent to the 
king, should be paid back within six 
months, for which the Venetian and 
Florentine merchants were to be 
sureties. Next, That Geme,f or as 
some call him Zisimus, brother to 
Bajazet the grand seignor, should 
be delivered up into the king's 
hands. Lastly, that cardinal Valen- 
tine should go along with the king 
to Naples, with the character of 
apostplic legate, but in effect to re- 
main a pledge for his father's fidelity. 
But those who were acquainted 
with the Pope's mind, did prognos- 
ticate that this peace§ would last no 
longer than while the French army 
continued at Rome, one of the par- 
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ties having accepted it out of neces- 
sity, and the other obtained it by 
force, as conquerors extort condi- 
tions from the conquered. And cer- 
tain it is, that many of the cardinals 
embraced the king's parly, with no 
other view, but to engage him to 
revenge their private injuries, which 
they had much more at heart, than 
to see Charles master of Naples. 
They appeared very uneasy at the 
agreement concluded between the 
Pope and that king, against which 
they made very heavy complaints, 
giving out, that in the first place, it 
was useless; next, that it was too 
hastily patched up, in a manner un- 
becoming the majesty of the king of 
France, and prejudicial to all those 
of his party; nay, Sforza and Lu- 
nate were so much enraged, that 
on the very day in which the king 
was to have an interview with the 
Pope, they went away disgusted 
directly for Milan, with a full reso- 
tion to stir up new revolutions in 
Italy, and to act upon diflFerent prin- 
ciples of policy. 

The interview between the Pope 
and the king of France, was con- 
trived to be for the first time in the 
the private garden* of the Vatican, 
whither, from the chambers of that 
palace, the king descended, as soon 
as he was informed that the Pope 
had passed through the gallery which 
leads from the castle of St. Angelo. 

No sooner did the Pope enter the 
garden, than the king advanced 
towards him, and at some distance 
kneeled according to the Roman ce- 
remonial. At first the Pope made 
as if he had nott seen hini, but ap- 
proaching a little nearer, and Charles 
having kneeled twice, the Pope then, 
as if it had been the first time he 
had seen him, took off his cap, and 
moved forward, lifting the kioig up 
by the arm, then kissed his mouth; 
I nor would he be covered till his ma- 
jesty first put on his hat, which the 
Pope offered to do with his own 
hand. After sundry compliments 
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passed between them, the king de- 
sired a favour of his holiness ; name- 
ly, to create the bishop of St. Malo 
a cardinal, a prelate who had at- 
tended him in all his expeditions, 
and was along with him at that time 
in the character of one of his princi- 
pal ministers. The king's demand 
was immediately granted,* and by 
the Pope's orders a cardinal's cap 
was instantly brought from Valen- 
tine's apartment, and delivered to 
the aforesaid bishop. The king be- 
lieved that the ceremony of the crea- 
tion would have been performed on 
the spot, and accordingly tarried 
some time to see it; but he was soon 
undeceived in this, seeing the Pope 
led him by the hand into the cham- 
ber called del Papagallo, where they 
no sooner arrived, than Alexan- 
der pretended to fall into a swoon, 
where, being set into a great chair, 
the king placed himself on a stool 
near the window; the whole being 
artfully contrived by the Pope to 
avoid any disorder, which otherwise 
might have happened in the cere- 
monial, about precedency. 

As soon as the Pope seemed to 
recover, he proposed the bishop of 
St. Malo to be a cardinal, to which 
the whole college unanimously con- 
sented, and he was accordingly ex- 
alted to the purple dignity. After 
which cardinal Valentine consigned 
the outer door of the Vatican palace 
to the Scots, who were the king's 
life-guards at that time; as in like 
manner he did the others, which 
more immediately led to the king's 
apartment. 

The day following, while the Pope, 
together with some cardinals, par- 
ticularly Valentine and the master 
of the ceremonies, were consulting 
in what manner the solemnity of 
receiving the king in the public con- 
sistory should be performed, Charles, 
whose mind was above ceremonies,t 
came unexpectedly to the Pope, to 
adjust those articles of agreement, 
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that were still depending between 
them; particularly that about the in- 
vestiture of the kingdom of Naples, 
which the Pope had strenuously de- 
nied to give Charles, in prejudice of 
those who were in possession there- 
of. The other was about security 
for sending back the grand seignor's 
brother to Rome within six months, 
which last article ran counter to his 
majesty's designs in going against 
the Turks after the conquest of Na- 
ples, so the king was willing at any 
rate to see if he could fall upon 
means to free himself from his en- 
gagements that way. 

Two days after the Pope held a 
consistory, in which the king had 
agreed to perform homage* to the 
Pope, and accordingly came thither, 
attended with a splendid train of 
prelates, French and Italian nobility, 
having been met by four cardinals, 
amidst whom the king walked, till 
he came to the chamber where the 
Pope was; where, after the cere- 
mony of kissing his feet, hands, and 
mouth, Valentine, who assisted there 
as dean of the sacred college, gave a 
sign to begin the ceremony. Ac- 
cordingly, the first president of the 
parliament of Paris addressing him 
self to the Pope, spoke in the follow 
ing manner: 

"Holy father,t here is my king 
come in person to pay homage to 
your holiness; and as it is the cus 
tom in France, that whoever makes 
an offer of vassalage to his lord, re- 
ceives by way of recompense a grant 
of whatsoever favour he demands. 
On this account his majesty, not 
doubting but he would obtain of 
your holiness those things which he 
shall demand, assures you, on his 
part, he is likewise ready to grant 
what will compensate the favours. 
There are therefore three things 
which the king demands of your 
holiness; first, a confirmation of the 
privileges granted to himself, the 
queen his consort, and the dauphin 
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his son, and of all the others con- 
tained in the book, the title of which 
was before now mentioned to you 
by the king. The second demand 
is, the investiture of the kingdom of 
Naples for himself and his succes- 
sors for ever. The third is, that all 
the obligations and security given 
by his majesty for sending back the 
brother of the grand seignor within 
six months, be abolished and made 
null." 

The Pope was very much sur- 
prised at these unexpected demands. 
However, with a remarkable pre- 
sence of mind, he^ made answer, 
" That* he very willingly grant- 
ed the forementioned privileges as 
usual; but as to the investiture of 
the kingdom of Naples, as it was an 
afl!air in which the interest of an- 
other was concerned, so it could not 
be determined till after mature de- 
liberation, and the advice of the 
cardinals taken therein, with whom 
he would use his best endeavours, 
that his majesty should receive satis- 
faction. 

"But as for Geme, the grand 
seignor's brother, he would take a 
fitter opportunity to talk that matter 
over with his majesty, and the sa- 
cred college, not doubting but as to 
that point there should be no differ- 
ence between them.'' 

Charles seemed satisfied with this 
answer, and accordingly proceeded 
in performing his homage to the 
Pope, which he expressed in very 
few words; where, standing upon 
foot, the above-mentioned president 
spoke as follows.:t " Holy father, it 
is an ancient custom among the 
Christian princes, particularly the 
most Christian kings of France, to 
testify by their ambassadors the ve- 
neration they have for the holy see, 
and for those Popes whom the Al- 
mighty places over the church; but 
the king here present, having been 
desirous to visit the sepulchres of the 
holy apostles here at Rome, is come 
in person to perform that duty. On 
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this account he acknowledges yon, 
holy father, to be vicar of Christ, 
and lawful successor of the holy 
apostles St. Peter and Paul, render- 
ing willingly that filial obedience 
which the most Christian kings of 
France, his predecessors, used invio- 
lably to profess towards the Popes. 
His majesty therefore offers himself 
and his power for the service of your 
holiness and the church." 

The Pope holding in the mean 
time the king's right hand with his 
left, conferred on his majesty all 
imaginable marks of honour and 
esteem, styling him first begotten 
son of the church. The ceremony 
being ended, the Pope led the king 
by the hand to the chamber where 
his vestments are put off,and showed 
a desire to accompany him to his 
apartments, but Charles would not 
permit that. 

This ceremony was performed on 
the 20th of January, and the king 
stayed a week after it in Rome; 
during which time he assisted at an- 
other function in the Pope's chapel, 
and made a public convalcade with 
his holiness and the cardinals, as far 
as the church of St. Paul; and was 
present at another private consistory, 
in which, at the king's desire, the 
Pope created the bishop of Mans, 
who was of the family of Luxem- 
bourg, a cardinal. 

Three days before the king left 
Rome, he retired to his former lodg- 
ings in St. Mark's Place. Hence, 
being to march directly for Naples, 
and having sent before part of his 
troops, he rode in armour straight 
to the Vatican, accompanied by a 
great train of nobility, and other 
persons of distinction, and went di- 
rectly to the Pope, whg, in company 
with thirteen cardinals, attended his 
coming. There he spent a consi- 
derable time in conference with the 
Pope alone, and then with him and 
Valentine; after which the king 
kneeling, asked the Pope's benedic- 
tion, and took leave. Nor w 
his holiness permit him to k 
foot at that time, but support!! 



in his arms, kissed his mouth with 
the seeming affection of an indulgent 
father, notwithstanding at his heart* 
there lurked the malice of an im- 
placable enemy. As soon as the king 
came down from the Vatican, he 
mounted again on horseback, and 
tarried a considerable time for car- 
dinal Valentine, who, according to 
agreement, was to go along with 
him to Naples; but had stayed be- 
hind with the Pope, concerting mat- 
ters together in what manner both 
were to delude the king; and how 
they might give vent to their mu- 
tual rage which they had against 
him, not only with regard to the 
contrariety of their interest and po- 
litics, but also for some recent af- 
fronts which the family of Borgia 
seemed to have received from his 
majesty. And although they did not 
appear to take notice of it to the 
king, yet they reckoned themselves 
highly injured, and were determined 
to sue for as speedy a revenge as 
they could; the particulars of which 
I shall mention fully in its due place. 

In the mean time cardinal Valen- 
tine leaving the Pope, came directly 
towards the entry of the private gar- 
den, near which place the king was 
waiting for him. As soon as he 
arrived there, he mounted on a 
mule; at the same time made his 
majesty a present of six very fine 
horses, so very beautiful, that they 
were deemed a gift not unworthy 
of the acceptance of so great a king. 

After this, Charles and his whole 
army marched directly towards Ma- 
rino,t whither Geme the Grand Seig- 
nor's brother had been already sent, 
having been delivered over to the 
king, without any articles of reserve, 
or of being restored, matters having 
been so contrived, that there was 
indeed no occasion of sending him 
back; which circumstance I shall re- 
late fully hereafter. 

The cardinal St. Pietro in Vincula, 
SavcUo, Golonna, andGurck or Gur- 

the king. 
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Ihe last of whom a few days before 
had been to make his submission to 
the Pope; but it happened, that, in- 
stead of a reconciliation, they parted 
greater enemies than before ; for in 
the very act of submission on the 
cardinal's part, the Pope having 
dropt some haughty and cutting ex- 
pressions, the warm temper of the 
cardinal, unable to bear such usage, 
took fire; so that, in terms full of 
indignation, he upbraided the Pope 
with the crime of Simony* in his 
election, lasciviousness, falsehood, 
dissimulation in his treaties, want of 
faith; above all, with the corres- 
pondence which he had at that time 
with the Turks; that for his own 
private ends he had given the grand 
seignor intelligence of all the French 
king's designs, especially of his in- 
tended expedition against the Turks; 
and that instead of assisting so pious 
a design, which deserved the concur- 
rence of all Christian princes, he had 
espoused the interest of infidels, to 
the scandal of one who pretended. to 
to be the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

The first night after Charles left 
Rome, he halted at Marino, where 
news was brought him that Al- 
phonso, being seized with a panic 
fear, had fledt from Naples to Sicily, 
under the convoy of four galleys, in 
which were his things of the greatest 
value, and had left the kingdom and 
its concerns to his son Ferdinand, 
who, for his many excellent qualities, 
had been saluted king by the people. 

The next day Charles with his 
army came as far as Velletri. Car- 
dinal Valentine having accompanied 
him to his lodgings, retired to his 
own; and there, in the dusk of the 
evening, disguising himself in the 
habit of a groom, he walked out of 
the town undiscovered about half a 
mile, where he, and his servant who 
waited for him with two horses, 
mounted and returned to Romef on 
the spur. He alighted at the house 
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of Monsieur Flores audhor of the 
of the rota, where the Pope next 
morning received him without any 
surprise, and welcomed him in the 
most cheerful manner imaginable, 
perceiving that they had been suc- 
cessful in effecting what both had 
been concerting between themselves. 
The French were not apprised of 
Valentine's flight till the next morn- 
ing, about the hour that he ordinarily 
came to the king's levee, but his 
majesty having notice thereof, im- 
mediately ordered Monsignor Bressa 
to go directly to Rome, and, in his 
name, to make heavy complaints of 
it to the Pope, and to declare, that 
he knew very well that it had not 
happened without Alexander's con- 
nivance, and was a plain indication 
of his want of sincerity in all his ac- 
tions with his majesty. Moreover, 
that he was sure he had but little to 
hope, that that Pope would ever 
fulfil those articles of agreement 
stipulated between them. Likewise, 
that he had no great reason to dis- 
believe the report which he had often 
heard of his having kept private 
correspondence with his enemies. 
That upon this account Fonseca, 
ambassador* of Ferdinand king of 
Castile and Aragon, who in that 
character had been sent to the French 
army, with unusual insolence, and 
contrary to agreement made be- 
tween the most Christian king and 
his master, had endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from proceeding in his 
expedition against the kingdom of 
Naples; at the same time declared 
war, and tore the articles of agree- 
ment signed by the king, and his 
own hand, and in his master's name, 
ordered all the Spanish captains in 
the French army to leave their ser- 
vice, under pain of rebellion. Charles 
however signified to the Pope, that 
all this, did not give him great dis- 
disturbance, since he had reason to 
confide in the justice of his cause, 
and the valor of his troops, by which 
he hoped some people's attl&c^^ 
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would be soon confounded, and the 
machinations of bis enemies render- 
ed abortive. 

There was indeed very little rea- 
son to doubt but Valentine's flight 
had been concerted before that time. 
One circumstance seemed unques- 
tionably to confirm it, namely, that 
in order to give the greater credit to 
the engagements which he was un- 
der to the king, particularly with 
regard to his accompanying him 
to Naples, Valentine made prepare 
nineteen* carriages, richly covered, 
and, in appearance, loaded with va- 
luable things, two of which he made 
empty the first day the king halted, 
in which was a great quantity of 
silver plate, which he said he had 
brought along with him for his own 
service. By this every one imagined, 
that the others were also filled with 
the like kind of valuable things; 
hence it was natural to conclude 
that of one who brought along with 
him such furniture, there would be 
no suspicion of his not proceeding in 
. his journey. But Valentine had or- 
dered underhand that those two car- 
riages where the plate was, should 
be kept behind the others, at a con- 
siderable distance from the army, 
until they were out of sight; then to 
turn about and drive as quick as 
they could for Rome; which accord- 
ingly was executed with the same 
ease that other fraudulent contri- 
vances are generally effected, es- 
pecially when none could have 
ever had any manner of suspicion 
of such an unaccountable strata- 
gem. 

But no sooner was the cardinal's 
flight known in the army, than the 
soldiers, in a furious manner, ran to 
plunder the rest of his carriages, 
where, instead of gold and plate, 
they found, to their great surprise, 
nothing but stonest and trumpery of 
no manner of value: whereas the 
two carriages, in which the real 
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riches were the day before, had 
arrived safe, and were secure. The 
cardinal, at Rome, notwithstanding 
all this, denied every thing that had 
been done, alleging that his depar- 
ture from the French army was for 
certain reasons of moment, unknown 
of till then. Moreover, that the 
nineteen carriages; wherein he had 
put his things of value, had all of 
them been seized and plundered by 
the French soldiers. 

The Pope, in the mean time, told 
Monsieur de Bressa, that he had no 
hand in the matter; accordingly sent 
his secretary the bishop of Nepi, 
with apologies and excuses, and to 
acquaint the king, that the cardinal's 
flight had been entirely without his 
knowledge. In like manner the peo- 
ple of Rome despatched Monsieur 
Porcari, dean of thij Rota, to the 
army, with two other gentlemen, on 
purpose to signify their displeasure 
at such an action, and to beg that 
his majesty would not be angry with 
thpm, or reyenge the affront on the 
city of Rome. At the same time 
implored the continuance of his pro- 
tection, they being in a singular 
manner devoted, and even partial 
to his glory and prosperous for- 
tune. 

But the king did not think it worth 
while to resent the affront imme- 
diately, notwithstanding it gave him 
a great deal of uneasiness, being 
persuaded that it had not happened 
without the Pope's connivance, and 
to give vent to the hatred which the 
Borgians had conceived against him. 
And the truth is, his majesty was 
not deceived in so thinking, though 
perhaps he was not altogether in- 
formed of the reasons thereof; one 
of them, however, was the follow- 
ing: 

It happened that while the French 
army lay at Rome, some of the 
soldiers (notwithstanding they were 
kept under strict discipline) had plun- 
dered a few houses in that city, the 
owners of which were not very 
well affected to the French interest; 
amongst vrhich was the opulent 
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house of madam Vanozza,* mother 
to cardinal Valentine, which was 
plundered from top to bottom, not 
without some other injuries done to 
the lady and her domestics. Hence 
one may naturally judge whether or 
not such an affront and indignity 
would touch the very soul of this 
woman, whose covetousness was 
equal to her ambition, especially at 
a time when she thought herself at 
the very height of fortune, to be in 
such a manner slighted, vilified, and 
even ridiculed- by common soldiers; 
stripped of all her wealth and rich 
furniture which either industry, ini- 
quity, or the greatest fortune could 
procure her, and which she had kept 
together for so many years, even 
from the time of Calixtus's pontifi- 
cate to that of Alexander. Let then 
any one consider what pride and in- 
terest can do in a woman's heart on 
such an occasion. In fine, there was 
nothing left in her house but herself, 
who by this time was become a 
downright mad woman, or rather a 
fury, being all rage, and all ven- 
geance; in which plight she would 
have run straight to the Vatican, 
but durst not for several reasons. 
At atiother time she had it in her 
thoughts of raising an insurrection 
amongst the people, against the 
French, in order to have them de- 
stroyed in their quarters by fire and 
sword. But she fpared this could 
not be put in execution, or if it could, 
perhaps prove not only destructive 
to herself, but to the Pope and his 
children also, if not to all Rome. 
Hence, not knowing in what manner 
to act, she determined at last to send 
for her son cardinal Valentine, who 
abaut the same time had some way 
or other been informed of the whole 
matter; where, transported with con- 
fusion and ^age, he went directly to 
his mother's, and found her, and her 
house, in such a disordered condi- 
tion, as was amazing to every body: 
there being led into one of the empty 
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and plundered rooms, the afQicted 
lady was overheard by one of the 
domestics to express herself in the 
following manner: 

"Do* you see, sir, the effect of 
your noble politics, in having driven 
away from this city your good 
friends, in order to introduce your 
enemies, who, since it has been your 
choice to nourish such serpents in 
your bosom, it is no wonder they 
should sting, poison^ afid even kill 
you. Would to God it had been 
my fortune that they had made an 
end of my life aFso, that so I might 
not have survived my grief, and 
the injuries done me, but above all 
your shame, which of itself is injury 
enough to me. For no other reason 
have my effects been a prey to the 
detestable French, and my reputa- 
tion a mark for them to shoot at, and 
even my very body been perhaps 
subjected to the lust of a common 
scoundrel, had not my age been my 
protection. And all this for no other 
reason but for having been your 
mother; so has it pleased Charles to 
think, that by injuring me, he has 
had an opportunity of publishing to 
the world your shame: whereas I 
being the mother of those, who, by 
having so great a share in the go- 
vernment of affairs, it might have 
been expected that I should have 
enjoyed thereby the height of feli- 
city and content. But, on the con- 
trary, it has only served to precipi- 
tate me into an abyss of misfortune 
and ignominy; for if this city had 
been taken sword in hand, and ran- 
sacked by the most barbarous ene- 
mies of Christians, they could not 
possibly have dealt worse with me. 
Nay, I have been treated with a 
barbarity of which Turks would 
have been ashamed; and yet such 
people are, forsooth, to be caressed 
by us, reverenced, and obeyed as 
our masters. But if your father, 
your brothers, and yourself have so 
good a stomach as to digest this, you 
may be assured I shall not; for it 
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being impossible for me to comport 
with such injuries without revenge, 
I shall with a dagger finish those 
vitals in which I have conceived and 
nourished you. You, I say, who 
have been the occasion of all my 
misfortunes, so that as I have lost 
my honour and my effects, with 
them I am determined to lose my 
life and soul also." 

The words of this wonoan, which 
were always forcible on the mind of 
the cardinal, finished in venoming 
the gall which was within his breast, 
against the French. However, in 
order to appease the wrath of his 
mother, he was forced, in some mea- 
sure, to dissemble his own internal 
rage; accordingly spoke to. her in as 
soft a manner as he could, telling* 
her, that the reason why Charles 
was received into Rome in such a 
pacific manner, was out of mere ne- 
cessity, they having been obliged to 
yield to his superior strength, against 
which they could not pretend to 
make resistance, without having 
been in danger of falling into the 
greatest misfortunes; since it was 
certain that his holiriess's forces, 
united with the Arragonese, were by 
no means able to dispute the matter 
with the French, neither with regard 
to number nor discipline; and that 
the plundering of her house was but 
the least degree of misfortune and 
violence, which they might have ap- 
prehended, had a war been begun, 
which must have qnded in the sub- 
version of th^ pontificate, and the 
total ruin of the Borgian family; so 
that the same greatness of mind 
which she had shown before on 
every occasion, ought still to support 
her under a loss, which, while the 
chief power was preserved in their 
family, as it had been by virtue of 
the late agreement, it would be very 
easily made up to her. As to what 
regarded the injury itself, she had 
reason to believe that it did not pro- 
ceed from the king's o^n will, but 
from the mere insolence of the com- 
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mon soldiers; consequently, that it 
was not worth her regard. But 
suppose, he said, the thing had 
sprung from a higher source: on ac- 
count of their interest, there was an 
absolute necessity to dissemble the 
same at present, in order not to give 
the enemy's army an opportunity, 
by resenting a small offence, to pro- 
ceed to greater ones; a thing not a 
little desired by those who hate our 
family, and who perhaps had indus- 
triously stirred up these provoca- 
cations, with a design that the sol- 
diers, having arms in their bands, 
might be at length ordered to make 
use of them in prejudice of those, 
against whom, for a long time^ they 
had been plotting mischief. That, 
in fine, it was a time in which they 
were obliged to bear with every 
thing, in order to wait for a more 
favourable change, and in which 
they might revenge all injuries at 
one stroke. 

Vanozza* made many'answersto 
all that the cardinal had said, and, 
incapable of being softened with 
reason, especially where interest and 
passion prevailed, at length told him, 
" That she would not take upon her 
the name of his mother, if he would 
not revenge her." On which the car- 
dinal finding that nothing would ap- 
pease her anger, replied, " That 
since it was so, he should not assume 
the name of her son, if she was not 
very soon revenged." In this the 
cardinal, more than in any thing else, 
spoke the truth of what he intended 
to put in execution, since his proud 
mind could not brook the affront 
done his mother, judging it equiva- 
lent as if it had been offered to the 
Pope himself, and all his family. 
This, together, with the natural aver- 
sion which he had to the French 
interest and grandeur, made it an 
established resolution in his mind to 
be their enemy, in a manner as 
hurtful as it should be deceitful. So 
notwithstanding the external for- 
malities of an accommodation, and 
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the appearance of friendship be- 
tween the Borgians and the French, 
yet the Pope and Valentine, on ac- 
count of the aforesaid affront, kept a 
strong revenge in their breasts, in- 
somuch that they were determined 
U> teave nothing untried which couid 
do them an effectual mischief, as 
will appear in the sequel. 

It was therefore contrived be- 
tween the Pope and him, that he 
should make his escape as soon as 
they saw Charles's army engaged 
elsewhere, knowing that ,he would 
scanrcely return on that account to 
take revenge on Rome, without dis- 
eoocerting his own affairs in his ex- 
pedition against Naples. 

Bf this time Fabricius Colonna 
having, with part of the king's army, 
marched into the province of Ab- 
ruzzo, took possession* thereof for 
Charles; having likewise subdued 
the counties of Albi and Tagliacozzo, 
to which last places he claimed an 
ancient right, notwithstanding for a 
long time they had been in Yirginius 
Orsino's possession. The king how- 
ever left Yelletri, judging it con- 
venient, without loss of time, to 
march directly for Naples, in order 
to complete that great enterprise. 

The van-guardt passed through 
Montefortino, a village within the 
campagna of Rome, belonging to 
Jacomo Conti a Roman baron, who, 
notwithstanding he had been before 
that time an officer in Charles's 
army, yet on account of the hatred 
which he had to the Colonna family, 
he had deserted the French service, 
and embraced the measures of the 
Arragonese. In this place was a 
castle, which, on account of itssitua- 
tion, was very strong, and against 
which the French brought their 
artillery, and by battering it, became 
masters thereof in a very few hours, 
where they put the whole garrison 
ta the sword, except three of Conti's 
sons, and a few others, who had at 
first, rendered themselves prisoners. 
From thence the army marched to 



Monte St. Giovanni, a village be- 
longing to the marquis de Pescara, 
situated on the confines of the king- 
dom ; at which place there was an- 
other fort, not only strong by situa- 
tion, but also had a very consider- 
able garrison within it, consisting ot 
three hundred foreign troops, and 
five hundred natives, who were able 
enough to have defended it, so that 
they judged the French could not 
be masters thereof in a long time. 
But the latter having battered it 
with their artillery, their king being 
present (who some time before had 
come from Veruli) they proceeded 
next to a general storm, with such 
fierceness and impetuousness, that 
having surmounted all difficulties, 
they made themselves masters there- 
of the very same day. And in order 
to give example to other places not to 
oppose their arms, they made a vast 
slaughter of the inhabitants; where, 
after much barbarity and spilling of 
blood, they committed even cruelty 
as it were on the very edifices, which 
they burned down to the ground, a 
kind of warfare which had not been 
seen for many ages in Italy; ac- 
cordingly filling the whole kingdom 
of Naples with great horror and 
confusion. However, this was all 
the resistance the French met with 
in conquering so noble and opulent 
a kingdom, in the defence of which 
was neither shown spirit,* council, 
desire of honour, power, fidelity, or 
any thing praiseworthy. For the 
duke of Calabria, who, after be had 
left Rome, h&d retired to the con- 
fines of the kingdom; being after- 
wards called to Naples on account 
of his father's flight into Sicily, he 
had, as I have said before, the title 
of king given him. This prince 
having mustered up all his forces, 
which were in all about five hun- 
dred squadrons of horse, and six 
thousand foot, chosen troops, and 
commanded by the most expert 
officers in all Italy, he had halted at 
St; Qermano, in order to put a stop 
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to the enemy's proceeding further, 
being excited thereto by the critical 
situation of the place, which on 
one side was surrounded with high 
mountains, and on the other by 
water and morasse^ and in the front 
by the river Garigliano. Hence this 
place, by reason of its situation, is 
deservedly called one of the principal 
keys of the kingdom of Naples. 
The new king likewise sent some of 
his troops up the mountains, to guard 
the pass called the Cancelle; but his 
army being under a sort of dread at 
the very name of the French, show- 
ed no kind of resolution or courage 
for defending the place, so that the 
greatest part of the commanders be- 
gan to think in what manner they 
might save themselves and estates, 
seeing they despaired of being able 
to defend the kingdom. And what 
added to their fear, was, the ac- 
counts that they had of a revolt in 
some parts of the kingdom, so that 
they judged if they should be over- 
come, they would probably share 
the same fate with those of St. Gio- 
vanni. Moreover, they had intel- 
ligence that the marshal de Gies 
was advancing with three hundred 
spear-men, and two thousand foot, 
on which all of them retired* from 
St. Germano, with so much precipi- 
tation and fear, that they left eight 
pieces of their artillery behind them, 
and marched back directly to Capua, 
in which city the new king, con- 
fiding in the fidelity of the inhabi- 
tants (who appeared always affec- 
tionate to the house of Arragon) 
and in the strength of its situation, 
having the river Vulturno in the 
front, which hereabouts is very 
deep, therefore hoped to defend it, at 
the same time by not disposing of 
his troops elsewhere to keep Naples 
and Gaeta safe. 

The French, in the mean time, 
were by little and little, continuing 
their march forwards, but dispersed, 
and without order, seeming rather 
to be going a journey, than on an 
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hostile expedition, plundering every 
where as they came along, some- 
times chancing to lodge at the very- 
same places where Ferdinand's peo- 
ple had been in the morning. But 
it happened at Capua that the Arra- 
gonese had no better fortune, nor 
did they show more courage than 
before, for from the moment that 
Ferdinand had retired from St. Ger- 
mano, his army diminished very 
much in number; more than that, 
the queen sent him an account that 
there was such a tumult within the 
city of Naples, that if he did not 
come in person thither to calm the 
sedition, much worse might be ex- 
pected. 

On this Ferdinand, accompanied 
by few of his people, rode directly 
thither, in order to give a remedy to 
the present danger, having however 
promised to return to Capua the day 
following; but Gianiacopo Trivulzi, 
to whom Ferdinand had consigned 
the government and care of that 
place, having by a herald privately 
desired a safeguard of the king of 
France, to treat with him, and ac« 
cordingly being granted, he, with 
some other gentlemen of Capua, 
went directly to* Calvi, in which 
place Charles had arrived, where, 
notwithstanding many were dis- 
posed to keep firm to Ferdinand's 
interest, yet no sooner was Trivulzi 
brought into the king's presence, 
than, in the name of the inhabi- 
tants of Capua, and the soldiers, he 
spoke to Charles to the following 
purpose; namely. That* seeing he 
had not sufficient force to defend 
the place for his master Ferdinand, 
whom, as long as there were hopes 
of defence, he had served faithfully; 
and seeing that it was in vain for 
them to resist his majesty's forces, 
they were therefore willing to give 
up the place, provided they could 
obtain just and honourable terms:" 
to which he added, ^< that he did not 
despair of even bringing Ferdinand 
himself before his most Christian 
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majesty, provided he would receive 
and acknowledge him in a suit- 
able manner. To all which Charles 
returned a most gracious answer, 
namely, *< That he was willingt to 
accept the offer made by the inhabi- 
tants of Capua, and soldiers; like- 
wise, that Ferdinand might come to 
him if he pleased, where, if he re- 
nounced all his pretensions to the 
kingdom of Naples^ he would con- 
fer on him estates, and the highest 
honours within France." 

On Trivulzio's return to Capua, 
he found, to his astonishment, that 
the soldiers had plundered Ferdi- 
nand's lodgings, and carried away 
his horses, and the other troops had 
dispersed themselves in different 
parts of the country. In like man- 
ner Virginius Orsino and the count 
Pitigliano, together with their com- 
panies, had retired to Nola, the go- 
vernment of which city had been 
given the count by the Arragon- 
ese. 

The next day Ferdinand, accord- 
ing to his promise, returned to Ca- 
pua, who, by the hopes he had given 
the Neapolitans in defending that 
place, had thereby calmed the tu- 
mult within the said capital, not 
knowing any thing that had hap- 
pened after his departure from Ca- 
pua, where, being within two miles 
of that place, he was informed, that 
the people hearing of his return, had 
taken up arms on purpose to hindert 
his entry again into that city. More- 
over, a particular message was sent 
him by the nobility of that place not 
to approach further, for the city find- 
ing it had been abandoned by him 
the day before, and Trivulzio the 
governor gone over to the French; 
that his majesty's lodgings were 
plundered, and his horses carried 
away; Virginius and Pitigliano re- 
tired to Nola, and his army dis- 
persed ; on account of these things 
they were obliged to yield to the 
conqueror: All which deplorable 
news Ferdinand hearing, with tears 
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in his eyes, desired to be admitted 
within the town; but being refused, 
he was forced to return to Naples, 
where he was convinced that all the 
other cities of his kingdom would 
follow the example of Capua ; among 
the number of which, Aversa, situat- 
ed between Capua and Naples, be- 
gan among the first, having sent 
messengers to the French, to declare, 
that their inclination was to surren- 
der to them. In like manner Naples 
itself was upon the very point of re- 
volting; on which the poor unhappy 
king, finding himself abandoned by 
every body, determined no longer to 
strive against adverse fortune; ac- 
cordingly having convened a num- 
ber of gentlemen and others on the 
market-place Del-Nuovo, he made 
the following speech.* 

" I call God to witness, and those 
who before now have known my 
intentions, that ray greatest desire in 
coming to the crown, was to con- 
vince the world that I detested the 
many wrong steps taken in my fa- 
ther's and grandfather's reigns, that 
so by niy good conduct and actions, 
I might in part regain the affection 
and good-will of my people, which 
they had lost. But now the mis- 
fortunes of our family are such, that 
they have deprived me of an oppor- 
tunity to reap that fruit, which I 
should esteem more valuable to me 
than a crown, because to reign de- 
pends upon fortune, but to be really 
a king, whose chief maxim is the 
welfare and happiness of his people, 
that depends entirely on himself, and 
his own virtue. Now our affairs 
are brought to a very low pass in- 
deed, and we have reason to com- 
plain we have lost this kingdom 
more through the infidelity and 
cowardice of the commanders of 
our army, than on account of any 
real valour which our enemies can 
boast of. For all this, if we live 
a while longer, we shall not be al- 
together out of hopes to recover our 
former condition, since both the king 
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of Spain, and most of the princes of 
Italy, are preparing powerful suc- 
cours in our favour, those people's 
eyes being opened who at first had 
not foreseen the flame which at this 
time burns our kingdom; the like 
fate now threatening the territories 
of others, if they do not provide 
against it. As for myself, I shall 
not want opportunity, if I lose this 
kingdom, to lose my life honourably 
also, and with a. glory becoming a 
young monarch, who by lineal suc- 
cession am descended from a great 
many kings. Neither shall my en- 
deavours be wanting, if I survive, 
still to act in an adequate manner to 
those expectations you all have had 
of me. But since these things cannot 
be effected at present without ex- 
posing our native country to very 
great hardships, I am therefore wil- 
ling more readily to yield to my pre- 
sent fate, and reserve any native 
valour which might be found in 
xne, for a fitter opportunity, than 
by striving to preserve a kingdom, 
be the occasion of producing ef- 
fects contrary to the end for which 
i have desired to be a king. I there- 
fore both advise and am willing you 
should send to the French, and agree 
matters with them; and in order 
that you may do this, without blem- 
ishing your honour, I accordingly 
absolve you from the homage and 
oath of allegiance, which but a few 
days ago you took to me^i^and I am 
apt to think, if with submission and 
readiness you embrace this injunc- 
tion at present, you may perhaps 
thereby mitigate the natural haugh- 
tiness of the French. But if after- 
wardsr their barbarous procedure be- 
get a hatred to their government, 
and a desire that I should return 
among you, I hope to be in a con- 
dition ere long to acquiesce to your 
pleasure that way, and be ready at 
all times to hazard my life for 
you. But on the other hand, if the 
French government shall prove to 
your satisfaction, I solemnly promise 
jn that case, neither this city, or king- 
dom, shall ever be jmoiesled on my 



account; for my own misfortunes 
will be the more tolerable to me, if 
from them, you can reap any good: 
but much more, I confess, will it be 
for my comfort and satisfaction, if I 
shall hear you remember that while 
I was the eldest son of your king, 
and king myself, I never acted with 
open violence against any person; 
nor can I be justly accused of either 
avarice or cruelty, but that my fa- 
ther's failings, and not my own, 
were the real cause of my misfor- 
tunes ; nor shall I ever, out of a de- 
sire for preserving this kingdom, or 
recovering it, be the occasion that 
any of you shall be obliged to leave 
your native country, for I am more 
grieved that I have lost the oppor- 
tunity of amending my father's and 
grandfather's failings,than the losing 
my authority among you; and even 
when I am an exile, forced from my 
native home, and.stript of my king- 
dom, I shall not reckon myself al- 
together unhappy, if you, my dear 
countrymen, retain the memory of 
these things, and be persuaded that 
had I continued to be king among 
you, I should have been more like 
Alphonso my great grand father, than 
Ferdinand and the last Alphonso." 
Such a moving speech as this could 
not miss raising compassion in those 
who heard it, and indeed had the 
effect to draw tears from the eyes of 
many there present; but the name 
of the last king was so odious to the 
nobility and people, that their desire 
was thereby the more fervent for the 
French. Nor for all this did the 
tumult cease within Naples, for no 
sooner had Ferdinand retired into 
the castle, than the populace bega^ 
to plunder* his stables in the market- 
place, which indignity he could not 
bear. Accordingly, with a few at- 
tendants, he rushed out to restrain 
their rudeness; and indeed so great 
influence had the royal name over 
the rebels, that, on his approach, 
they desisted from plundering, and 
went off. 
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On Ferdinand's return within the 
castle, he made the ships lying in the 
arsenal to be burnt,* and sunk, on 
purpose to deprive the enemy of 
having them in their possession; but 
while this was doing, there was a 
violent suspicion, that the German 
guards within the castle, about five 
hundred in number, had a design to 
make the king a prisoner. On this, 
a str&tagem was thought of to pre- 
vent it, namely, to give the goods 
and furniture of the said castle as a 
prey to them; where, while they 
were busy }n parting the spoil, Fer- 
dinand ordered all the nobility, who 
by his grandfather had been detained 
Within the said fort as prisoners, to 
be set at liberty, the prince of Ros- 
sana and count Populi excepted. 
After this he slipped out by the gate 
called Del-Soccorso, and went on 
board the light gallies within the 
harbour, which were waiting to re- 
ceive him, in company with the 
queen his grandfather's wife^ Don 
Frederick, and his daughter 6io- 
vanna; where, being followed by a 
few of his own people, they sailed 
straight for the island of Ischia,t 
which is but a few miles from Na- 
ples. And while, on his going away, 
the fine prospect of that city was 
within his view, he was often heard 
to repeat the following words in the 
Psalms, <^ Unless the Lord keep the 
city, the watchmen watch in vain." 
But it seemed as if troubles and dif- 
ficulties had been destined for the lot 
of this prince in all his actions; for 
otl.hi8 arrival in Ischia, he had fresh 
occasion presented him of having all 
his virtue and patience put to the 
trial, occasioned by the ingratitude 
and infidelity of the governor of the 
castle there, who had the boldness to 
deny:^ his majesty entrance, unless, 
he said, he came accompanied by 
diie single person. At length, with 
great difiiculty, by entreaties and 
promises, he got entrance, on which 
the king's wrath and indignation 
were so incensed, that he could not 



forbearfallingupon the said governor 
with great impetuousness and fury, 
insomuch, that the others perceiving 
the same, and the memory of ma- 
jesty remaining in their minds, they 
immediately yielded, giving the king 
a full possession of the fort. 

On Ferdinand's departure from 
Naples, every thing was yielded to 
the conqueror, whose fame, like a 
torrent, bore down all before it; 
where the Neapolitans acted with so 
much baseness and cowardice, that 
two hundred of the French cavalry, 
under the command of Ligne, having 
gone to Nola, whither Virgiuius and 
the count Petigliano had fled, with 
four hundred of the Neapolitan 
troops, were all of them taken pris- 
oners by the French, and carried to 
the fort of Mondragotie. 

In the mean time Charles having 
arrived at A versa, met ambassa- 
dors sent by the people from Naples 
thither, to deliver up their capital to 
his majesty, on which place the king 
conferred several new privileges and 
immunities. Next day, which was 
on the 21st of February, Charles 
made his public entry* into Naples, 
where he was received with so great 
applause and joy, that it would be 
in vain to express it. People of all 
ranks, sexes, ages, and conditions, 
running with pleasure to meet him, 
as if he had been the father and new 
founder of that city; as, in like man- 
ner, did those ungrateful wretches> 
who, either themselves, or their an- 
cestors, had been raised by the family 
of Arragon: where the king having 
marched directly to the great church, 
he was afterwards conducted to the 
lodgings which were prepared (oi 
him in the castle Capuana, which 
place was the anefent habitation of 
the kings of France, for the castle 
Del-Nuovo was still holding out for 
the Arragonese. But the truth is, 
Charles's whole expedition consi- 
dered, must surely be esteemed, in 
the eyes of every person, as extraor- 
dinary a run of felicityt as i^e^Vv^.\f^ 
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was ever heard of, even exceeding 
that of Julius Csesar himself, having 
conquered before he saw the con- 
quest, the whole being effected with 
so great ease, that in all the expedi- 
tion he never had occasion to dis- 
play one banner, or break a spear 
against an enemy in the open field; 
and as Pope Alexander used to say, 
the French had overrun all Italy 
with wooden spurs. Nay, a great 
many preparations which he had 
made were found altogether super- 
fluous, particularly his fleet, which 
had been equipped at a great charge, 
and by the violence of weather, 
being driven to the island of Corsica, 
was not yet arrived in any part of 
the kingdom: so that on account of 
domestic broils, the wisdom of the 
Italian princes was baflled, and a 
large and most powerful part of iheir 
dominions alienated from their na- 
tive governor, and delivered up to 
foreigners, to their proprietor's shame 
and ignominy, and the derision and 
contempt of the Italian arms. 

For although old Ferdinand was 
a Spaniard by birth, yet having been 
from a child either king himself, or 
the son of a king residing in Italy, 
and not having any other principa- 
lity elsewhere, and . his soqs and 
nephews all born and bred up in 
Naples, they were therefore justly 
reckoned Italians. 

Charles having in this manner 
acquired the kingdom of Naples, 
there were however some few things 
left to be done, namely, the taking 
possession of the two forts^ within 
the city, the one called Nuovo, the 
other called V uovo. But that impe- 
diment was soon removed: the first, 
by the avarice of the German foot, 
who garrisoned it, and were five 
hundred in number, was rendered to 
Charles, on condition that their per- 
sons and effects should be safe, 
among which there was a great 
quantity of corn; Charles, without 
considering what might ensue, gave 
the whole away amongst his people. 

* Guicciard. Ub. ii, p, 44. 



the other fort, called Castel-DeL- 
Vuovo, being continually battered 
by the French artillery, promised to 
surrender, if it was not succoured by 
the Arragonese within the space of 
eight days. As for the castle of 
Gaeta it was given up at discretion; 
as in like manner were all the other 
garrisoned places within the king- 
dom of Naples, except the island of 
Ischia, the fortress of Brindisi, Gali- 
poli in Puglia, and the castle of Reg- 
gio in Calabria, which last town 
is situated opposite to Messina in 
Sicily. In like manner did the city 
of Ottranto invite the French to take 
possession of that place, which the 
latter neglecting, they continued still 
under the Arragonese government. 

In the mean time Charles, before 
the castle of Del-Vuovo had sur- 
rendered, being desirous to establish 
his conquest, sent, as it were by 
agreement, for Don Frederick, Fer- 
dinand's uncle, whose person was 
very acceptable to the French on ac- 
count of his relation to their king, 
and for having been bred up a long 
time at their court. Charles gave 
his royal word and honour to send 
him back safe, when and where 
he pleased, being desirous to pro- 
pose some overtures to him by way 
of an accommodation with his fa- 
mily, promising that if they would 
recede from their pretensions on the 
kingdom of Naples, he would be- 
stow on them all imaginable hon- 
ours within the kingdom of France. 

But Don Frederick, knowing too 
well the resolutions of his nephew, 
and that he would accept of no other 
conditions but to be put in possession 
of the province of Calabria, told 
Charles, on his arrival, that. See- 
ing* Providence had given into his 
hands the kingdom of Naples, Fer- 
dinand had no mind to oppose the 
decree of fate; and that thinking it 
no shame to yield to the fortune of 
so great a king, he only desired of 
him to allow him the province of 
Cai^' ^: which be would live 
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quietly, without assuming the title 
or character of king, and like one of 
his private barons. 

Many are of opinion, that if 
Charles had granted this demand, it 
would have redounded to his glory, 
no less than to his interest; seeing 
whilst Ferdinand was reduced in 
this manner under his obedience, it 
would have effectually secured the 
kingdom of Naples to France, and 
taken away all apprehensions which 
could have ensued afterwards from 
the mutability of fortune. 

But Charles judging that if he 
yielded any part of the kingdom to 
his antagonist, he put the rest of his 
acquisitions in manifest danger, made 
answer in the negative ;* upon which 
Don Frederick went away very much 
disgusted. Mean while Ferdinand 
stayed at Ischia, until he heard that 
the forts within Naples had surren- 
dered; after which, with fourteen 
light gallies, he sailed straight for 
Sicily, there to remain until fortune 
should present him with a more fa- 
vourable opportunity of bettering 
his affairs. 

The fort of Ischia he left to the 
care of Inico D'Avalo; but Charles, 
in order to deprive the enemy of this 
hold, the situation of which would 
have been dangerous to him, if 
any disturbance should happen, ac- 
cordingly sent his fleet thither, which 
by this time was arrived at Naples. 
On their approach, they found the 
island abandoned of its inhabitants; 
notwithstanding which, the fort was 
80 very inaccessible and strong, that 
they despaired of taking it in a long 
time. Upon which the king deter- 
mined to make other vessels be 
brought from Provence and Genoa 
for that end, and to secure the seas, 
which thereabouts were very much 
infested by Ferdinand's ships. But 
the French diligence and counsel 
were by no means equal to their 
good fortune, insomuch, that every 
thing within the kingdom of Naples 
began to be governed in a remisst 
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and negligent manner; where, on ac- 
count of their great prosperity, they 
became not only insolent, but suffer- 
ed things of consequence to be man- 
aged as if by chance, their minds 
running upon nothingelse but feast- 
ing and pleasure; where the great 
men about court did all they could to 
make the king's prosperity redound 
to their private interest, without con- 
sidering whether or not such doings 
were for their sovereign's dignity 
and^onour. 

But to return to the other part of 
our narration. The reader is already 
informed how Geme, brother to the 
grand seignor, had been sent along 
with the king of France from Rome; 
where, on his arrival at Naples, 
Charles ordered lodgings for him in 
the castle Capuana, his own habita- 
tion. This Geme or Zisimus, as some 
call him, was son to the famous sul- 
tant Mahomet, the first Turkish em-* 
peror, who took possession of Con- 
stantinople, and brother to Bajazet, 
at that time grand seignor. 

Geme was endowed with many 
excellent qualities, of a majestic 
countenance, a courteous behaviour, 
and had an admirable genius ; and, 
moreover, was possessed of courage 
equal to his other good qualities; 
and although, by birthright, he was 
but the second son, yet his soul, for 
all that, was equal to his father's, 
and much superior to that of his 
elder brother. On this young prince's 
account, a conspiracy was raised in 
Asia Minor, to set him on the throne; 
but good fortune, which does not 
always attend merit, smiled not on 
the enterprise; for the mutual pre- 
tences of the two brothers to the em- 
pire, being to be decided by a single 
battle at Barsia, the elder remained 
conqueror, and the younger losing 
both his army, and hopes of a dia- 
dem, was obliged to take refuge in 
the island of Rhodes, at that time in 
possession of the knights of St. John. 
This credulous and unfortunate 
prince was persuaded into a hel\a€^ 
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that his taking shelter there would 
not be unacceptable to the Chris- 
tians, because on his own and party's 
account, they would be willing, he 
thought, to have an opportunity 
thereby to revenge the injuries they 
had already received firom Bajazet 
hifi brother. But it is too true a 
maxim, that whomsoever bad for- 
tune attends, it is in vain to think of 
bettering it by changing climate. So 
did it happen to this illustrious Ma- 
hometan, every thing fell out Con- 
trary to what he had imagined ; for 
the Christians, among whom he took 
refuge, were so far from commis- 
erating his adverse fate, and sym- 
pathizing with the misfortunes of 
one of his rank, that no other use 
was made of him but to serve their 
own vile interests and designs: for 
no sooner did this fugitive prince 
take shelter among the knights of 
St. John, than their great master 
Bousson made him a prisoner, hav- 
ing been for more security sent to 
Provence in France. Hence, by an 
agreement made with Pope Inno- 
cent, he was brought to Rome, there 
to depend solely on his holiness's 
pleasure. 

Bajazet his brother being fully in- 
formed of the matter, was above- 
measure desirous that he should be 
kept at as great a distance from his 
dominions as possible, lest new com- 
motions should be excited in his fa- 
vour. In order therefore to gain 
over the Pope, he sent his holiness 
the spear which pierced Christ's side, 
and gave a settlement of forty thou- 
sand golden ducats, by way of an- 
nuity for Geme's maintenance; but 
in effect to be a bait for the Popes, 
that by having this money annually 
paid them, they might be influenced 
not to send his brother elsewhere, 
for he knew the court of Rome 
would not, upon any slight occasion, 
or without a far more valuable c 
sideration, part with a person 
brought in such a revenue. 

This youth lived for some 

^ Tom. Tmbm. |k 102. 



happily at Rome, in the pontificate 
of Innocent, and for a considerable 
time in Alexander's also; but the 
king of France bringing his arms 
into Italy, it was found convenient 
for the French interest, Uiat this 
Geme should be delivered up into 
his hands, because, after the taking 
possession of Naples, the said king 
intended an expedition against the 
Turks. Accordingly Charles de- 
manded him of the Pope; but his 
holiness, in plain terms, refused to 
gratify the king therein, insomuch 
that the latter was in a manner ob- 
liged to take him from the Pope by 
force; which action so very much 
exasperated Alexander, that he, to- 
gether with Alphonso, had both re- 
course to Bajazet the grand seignor 
for help and revenge. Accordingly 
the latter sent one Camillo Pandone 
to Constantinople, with instructions 
for that end ; as in like manner did 
the Pope, one George Busardas, a 
Genoese, very well skilled in the 
oriental languages, and before that 
time had, upon another occasion, 
been sent to Constantinople by In-* 
nocent VIII. And whereas the in- 
structions with which this Busardus 
was intrusted, contain in them seve- 
ral particulars well worth remarking, 
I refer the reader to Burchard's 
Journal of Pope Alexander's Life. 

The substance of these instructions 
was as follows: That when the 
said nuncio Busardus arrived at 
Constantinople,* he should salute 
the grand seignor in the Pope's 
name, and inform him that the king 
of France was preparing a powerful 
army, with which he designed to 
come to Rome, and take away Geme 
his brother by force, out of the Pope's 
hands, and from thence march to 
Naples, on purpose to divest Al- 
phonso of that kingdom; after that, 
tn. invade Giteece^ and other parts 
■minions; to effect 
'o tend the said 
hiiher. How- 
4 MignoT to 
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understand, that he was resolved to 
oppose the French in these designs^ 
in the executing which, he would of 
consequence, he said, be put to great 
charge and expense; for this reason 
he had recourse to his sublime high- 
ness, in order to have the annual 
subsidy of forty thousand gold du- 
cats, which he desired might be re- 
mitted him, being, about the end of 
November ensuing, due on Geme's 
account, and that his compliance 
with this would very much oblige 
him, because at that time he had 
urgent occasion for money, particu- 
larly for defraying the expenses he 
would be at in opposing the French, 
whose arms he confessed were much 
superior to his own; for which rea- 
son he had solicited the Venetians 
Co join with him; but they, instead of 
complying with his demand, seemed 
rather to be in the French interest, 
so that he could not help having re- 
course to his highness for assistance; 
and that, if the French should pre- 
vail, and seize his brother Creme by 
force, in that case he might very soon 
expect that they would make an 
attack upon the Turkish dominior\s; 
and, no doubt, be assisted therein 
by sundry European powers, parti- 
cularly the Spaniards, English, Hun- 
garians, Poles, Bohemians, all very 
powerful nations. On this account, 
considering the friendship subsisting 
between him and his highness, he 
could not help acquainting him with 
the necessity there was to send an 
ambassador to the Venetians, and to 
acquaint them with Charles's de* 
signs, and to exhort them to join 
with him and Alphonso against the 
French; and if the latter agreed to 
this, the Turkish ambassador should 
not leave Venice till it was put in 
execution; and, if not, to treat them 
as enemies, and accordingly leave 
Venice. However he signified, that 
if his highness would take some 
pains to manage the matter well, 
they would certainly comply with 
his demands. 

In the last part of this letter the 
Pope enjoiaed his nuncio to press 



the grand seignor to a compliance 
with these proposals, this being, he 
said, the greatest assistance on which 
he , could rely, and, if executed, 
would put a stop to the many inju- 
ries he received of his enemies: hd 
therefore recommended dispatch to 
be his nuncio's principal care, and 
to put the grand seignor in mind, 
that when an ambassador Was sent 
before that time from the port to 
Rome, on his brother Geme's ac- 
count, great presents were offered 
him, the particulars of which were 
specified in the articles drawn up by 
the said ambassador; and that, for 
his part, he promised to cultivate 
a strict friendship with the grand 
seignor, and to be sincere with him 
in all his actions. However, he ad- 
vised Bajazet, in the present June* 
ture, not to attack the territories of 
any of the Christian powers in Eu- 
rope, lest they should be excited to 
espouse the French interest, and at 
the same time signified by the same 
nuncio, that he had sent the said 
Bajazet two letters, both which were 
to be delivered into his own hands: 
in one were directions in what man- 
ner his highness should send the 
forty thousand gold ducats due on 
his brother's account: the other con- 
tained the said nuncio's credentials; 
and after his embassy was executed, 
he was directed to leave Constanti- 
nople, and return home with the 
money as soon as possible. 

On the nuncio's arrival at Con- 
stantinople, Bajazet^ received him 
with all imaginable marks of honour, 
and his embassy met with the great- 
est expedition and success he could 
desire; after which he was sent back 
to Rome, in company with one Ca- 
sime Dautius, despatched thither by 
Bajazet, in quality of his ambassa- 
dor to Pope Alexander. In their 
voyage they encountered a great 
many hazards and inconveniencies, 
occasioned by the violence of storms 
and bad weather, but at length ar- 
rived safe in Italy, not without «\ftfcV- 
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ing with another kind of shipwreck 
they were very little expecting; for 
having landed between Sinigaglia 
and Ancona, they^ and their vessel, 
were seized* by Giovanni Del-la- 
Rovere, lord of that place, who had 
been well apprised of their coming 
thither, and accordingly was waiting 
for their arrival, on purpose to strip 
theni of all their writings, and the 
money which Bajazet had sent the 
Pope, being to the value of fifty 
thousand gold ducats, which sum 
DeUa-Rovere pretended was owing 
to him by the Pope for pay due 
ever since the pontificate of Inno- 
cent. 

As for Bajazet's ambassador, both 
he and the nuncio were immediately 
set at liberty, but DeUla-Rovere 
would not part with the money at 
any rate, notwithstanding Alexander 
employed the Venetians and others 
for that purpose: but the other con- 
fided in the assistance of the French 
arms, which he knew were daily 
meeting with more and more suc- 
cess, on this account gave a deaf 
ear to their solicitations. 

The papers were all of them sent 
to the kingt of France while he was 
at Florence, with an intention to 
have them published to the world, 
and thereby to remain as a lasting 
ignominy on the Pope, for having 
kept up a correspondence with the 
Turks and his majesty's enemies. 
Among these writings, there were 
not only found the above mentioned 
instructions, but likewise five letters 
written by the grand seignor to the 
Pope, two of which contained his 
ambassador's credentials; another 
was a letter of thanks to Alexander 
for the intelligence he had given him 
about the French designs, with a 
promise of speedy assistance to be 
sent Alphonso, and to acquaint him 
that an ambassador from the Porte 
should be despatched with all possi- 
ble expedition to the Venetians, w 
should use his endeavours to engi 
them in the Pope's party. la 



fourth letter the sultan desired Alex- 
ander to promote Nicholas Cibo, 
archbishop of Aries, to the cardinal- 
ate, which prelate had upon another 
occasion been sent to Constantinople 
by Pope Innocent, and afterwards 
by the same Alexander, being a per- 
son very acceptable to the Porte. 
The fifth letter was concerning the 
grand seignor's brother Geme, which 
is not only curious, but a confirma- 
tion of the present narrative, and is 
to be found in Burchardus's Journal 
of Pope Alexander the Sixth's Life, 
to which the reader is referred; but 
that he may not lose the satisfaction 
of knowing the contents of the said 
letter, I have transcribed it into Eng- 
lish verbatim, as follows: 

" Sultan Bajazet-Chan, son of sul- 
tan Mahomet, by the grace of God, 
emperor of Asia, Europe, and of all 
the sea-coast, &c. To the father and 
lord of all Christians, Alexander VI. 
Pope of the Roman Church. 

<< After due salutations from the 
sincerity of our soul, and a pure 
heart, we now signify to your great- 
ness, by George Bozardus your ser- 
vant and nuncio, that we have with 
much pleasure heard of your wel- 
fare, and of every thing your great- 
ness desired him to impart to us; 
among other things, that the king of 
France has designed to take our 
brother Geme out of the hands of 
your greatness, which would be very 
displeasing both to you and us, and 
would redound to the prejudice of 
all Christians: therefore we have, 
in concurrence with the above-men* 
tioned George, judged it proper, that 
for the quiet, utility and honour of 
your powerfulness and my satisfac- 
tion, that seeing my brother Geme 
is mortal, and now a prisoner in the 
hands of your greatness, it would be 
a good thing if you at any rate, 
should put him to death, which 
would be Jile to bim; and of benefit 
'««fe.a9 also con ve- 
il most ac- 
I this your 
I to in- 
Kwwe 
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trust in your prudence you will, it 
would therefore be better for your 
powerfulness and our satisfaction, as 
soon as possible, and in the best 
manner your greatness pleases, to 
make remove the aforesaid Geme 
from the miseries of this world, that 
so his soul may be transported to a 
happier place, where he may enjoy 
more quiet. And if your powerful- 
ness would cause this to be executed, 
and accordingly send us his body any 
where beyond the seas, we, the 
aboTe-mentioned sultan Bajazet, do 
promise to give to your greatness 
the sum of three hundred thousand 
ducats, to be consigned any where 
your greatness pleases to appoint, 
for purchasing some territories to 
your sons, and even before the body 
of my brother be delivered by your 
people into the hands of my sub- 
jects. Moreover, for your great- 
ness's further satisfaction, I promise 
that no damage shall be done to the 
dominions of the Christians, either 
by myself, my servants, or any be- 
longing to my countries, of what 
quality or condition soever, either 
by land or by sea, unless they be 
the first aggressors and molesters of 
our subjects. And for the further 
satisfaction of your greatness, that 
you may rest assured, without the 
least scruple, that all I have promised 
at present shall be performed, I have, 
in presence of the above-mentioned 
George, sworn and af&rmed by the 
true God whom we adore, and by 
our gospel, to adhere to, and fulfil 
every thing which I have now pro- 
mised, without the least deficiency. 
And still for your greatnesses further 
security, lest there should remain any 
scruple in your mind, I the above- 
mentioned sultan Bajazet-Chan, do 
again swear by the true God, who 
nmde heaven and earth, and every 
thing contained in them, in whom 
▼e believe, and whom we adore, 
thai if on your part you agree to 
ffa» request above-mentioned, by the 
IMII6 lOath I have made, I promise 
tft.jperform every thing above-men- 
Q9d^ nor ia aoy wise to oppose or 



thwart your greatness. Written at 
Constantinople within our palace, 
according to the Christian era, the 
12th of September, 1494.'* 

To this was added by way of evi- 
dence, for the truth of the above- 
mentioned letter, these words: 

*• I, Philippe de Patriarchis, clerk 
of Forli, by apostolical and imperial 
authority, notary-public underwrit- 
ten, do attest, that these original let- 
ters, written in latin, and on long 
Turkish paper, having had the grand 
seignor's seal annexed to them, and 
sent here within a black box, I did 
translate the whole into the Italian 
language, word for word, with my 
own hand, and subscribed them ac-. 
cordingly. And in testimony there- 
of, I affixed my own seal thereunto, 
at Florence, the 25th of November, 
1494, within the Convent of the Gross 
of the Minor's Order.''* 

It is uncertam whether or not these 
intercepted letters came ever into 
the Pope's hands; I am rather of 
opinion thut their contents were only 
toldt by word of mouth by Bozar- 
dus his nuncio, who knew them very 
well. And as to what regarded the 
unfortunate Geme's death, Alexan- 
der and Valentine being strongly 
tempted by the vast promises, and 
harassed continually by Vanozza the 
cardinal's mother, who made a per- 
petual clamour about the violence 
done her. On these accounts the 
Pope and Valentine resolved to have 
the said Geme put to death; accord- 
ingly, before they delivere4 him up 
to Charles, they gave him a dose of 
poison mixed with sugar, of a whitef 
colour, and apt to envemon any sort 
of liquor, without being distinguish- 
ed by its colour or taste. 

This hellish method of poisoning 
was an art by which both the Pope 
and his son Valentine used to take 
many out of the world, the particulars 
of which the reader will learn more 
of in the sequel. But to proceed: 



* See likewise Paulus Jovius, who confirnMi also 
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Before Geme set out on his jour- 
ney for Naples with the king, at the 
tinie that he was to be delivered 
over by the Pope to him, with a de- 
portment and civility equal to his 
high birth, he kissed the king's hand 
and shoulder; after which in a very 
genteel manner turning about to the 
Pope and cardinal Valentitie, he 
thanked them for the good usage he 
had met with from them ; at the same 
time intreated they would recom- 
rtiend him to the favour of his hew 
protector, saying, that they should 
not repent their having set him at 
liberty; nor should his majesty, he 
said, have occasion to be displeased 
for taking him into his protection, 
and for his intention to employ him 
in his designed expedition to the 
Levant. 

This obliging behaviour must have 
made an impression eVen on those 
brutal souls, had they been capable 
of being touched into any senti- 
ments of humanity ; but their treach- 
ery and barbarity to that stranger 
prince, is perhaps not to be matched 
in history: for tneanwhile he was 
cheerfully marching on his journey 
to Naples, the mortal poison began 
to diffuse its venom through hi^ 
vitals, so that on his arrival in Na- 
ples (and not in Gaeta, as Jovius* 
says) he was immediately seized 
with an incurable dysentery, of which 
he died. 

Bajazet in the mean time having 
been informed of his brother's death, 
was overjoyed, as the reasons of 
state and self-interest had a stronger 
influence on his mind, than the ties 
of nature and relation, and only So- 
licited Charles to have his brother's 
body sent him to Constantinople. It 
was accordingly granted, and his 
corpse sent thither: nor indeed was 
Bajazet wanting on his part to fulfil 
his promises to his brother's mur- 
derers. But to return to the other 
part of the history. 

Valentine, as we have air'** " 
said, having made his escape 



the French army, went with cardinal 
Orsino out of Ronie, to take the di- 
versions of the country, or rather to 
concert measures how he might raise 
new comtnotions, and by a superior 
force secure himself from those in-? 
juries which his enemies might make 
him suffer. About this time he be- 
gan to contrive that revenge for 
which he had so long thirsted, in 
execution of which he acted in such 
a manner, by means of his ruffians 
and cut-throats, whom he never 
wanted about him for carrying on 
his hellish designs. With such vil- 
lains he had filled all Rome, and the 
adjacent places, employing them to 
do all the mischief that was possible 
to the French, and their adherents, 
to revenge, in some measure, the in- 
juries done his mother; so that most 
of the French who resided at that 
time in Rome, were by him deprived 
of their effects and lives. Others 
who were travelling about their law- 
ful affairs in the country, were either 
robbed or assassinated. Among 
which hwmbcr a nobleman of France 
was set upon* at Ponte Molle, who, 
with a good many attendants. Was 
returning at that time into France, 
bringing home \Vith him three car- 
riages, in which there was money to 
the value of five hundred crowns, in 
those days no small sum. The noble* 
man, indeed, escaped with his life, * 
but hiseffects were plundered. How- 
ever the cardinal of St. Malo's son 
had not the like good fortune, for on 
the road between Baccano and Isola, 
withasum of three thousand crowns, 
he was seized and inhumanly butch- 
ered by these assassins. 

But the most tragical story of any, 
was that which happened to the 
Swiss soldiers within Rome; for 
while Charles's army was there, 
those who had the greatest hand in 
plundering Madam Vanozza's house 
were the Swiss in his pay. Seeing 
therefore Valentine could not be re- 
Ted on those who did the fact, 
termii his fury on 







* Vid. Fkaltu Jotiut, lib. li. p. 61< 
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De of their country men, who were 
that time in the Pope's guards, 
i had no manner of concern with 
i French, nor their affairs ; of the 
ter there were about one hundred 
d fifty in Rome, all which the 
rdinal made immediately be dis- 
irged out of his holiness's service, 
th orders that within a limited 
le they should depart from Rome, 
d out of the ecclesiastical domi- 
ins; which harsh command the 
or people were, out of dire neces- 
y, obliged to obey; and accord- 
|ly one morning were upon the 
iot of setting out, with their wo- 
rn, children and baggage; nay, 
y of them had already actually 
irched out of the gates, about forty 
lers stayed behind in St. Peter's 
urch at their devotions: the re- 
rining part, about sixty in number, 
)re assembled on the place before 
it church, where they were im- 
sdiately surrounded* by two thou- 
Qd Spaniards, the greatest part Va- 
itians and Catalans in the Pope's 
Y, who first assaulted the sixty 
lich were nearest them, and slew 
>8t of them, grievously wounding 
the rest; some they dragged by 
3 hair of the head within the very 
Eunbers of the Vatican, not sparing 
en those who were at their devo- 
ns; such was the unrelenting 
lelty of those barbarians. In fine, 
)y plundered those poor people 
their goods, clothes and money. 
idse who had gone already out of 
) city^ hearing of their companions' 
^fortunes immediately took shelter 
a bouse, which they fortified so 
all, that .when the Spaniards at- 
sked them, they made a gallant 
listance, until the Pope sent the 
ptain of his guard, and some select 
»ops, to the Swiss assistance, for 
3 affair was by this time become 
blic in Rome, and gave indigna- 
in and horror to every one. 
But the Borgians, not content with 
is, since it did not immediately 
Dcern Charles's person or interests, 
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and gave but a small vent to their re- 
venge, determined therefore in good 
earnest to set about another of far 
greater consequence; namely, to join 
with the first princes of Christendom, 
in a league against the French, a 
great deal being efiected this way 
by means of the chevalier Georgi, 
the Venetian ambassador at Rome, 
and instigated by several cardinals 
and ministers there, who were the 
substitutes of other princes, and in a 
particular manner by AscaniusSforza 
and cardinal Lunate, both of which 
having arrived in Rome a few days 
before, were become the Pope's great 
confidants, inasmuch as they con- 
spired against Charles, from whom 
they had separated for no other rea- 
son, but (as we mentioned before) 
because he would not join with them 
on another occasion in Alexander's 
prejudice; the inclinations of those 
who pass for great politicians, vary- 
ing continually with their interests. 
As for Ludovic Sforza, from the 
desire he had of usurping the duke- 
dom of Milan, and out of fear of the 
Arragonese, and Peter de Medici, he 
had been induced to call the French 
arms into Italy, by whose coming he 
indeed obtained his ambitious aim: 
but seeing the Arragonese were so 
reduced, that they could scarcely 
support themselves, he began* then 
to conceive another more rational 
fear, namely, of seeing his own. 
duchy, and the liberty of all Italy, in 
the utmost danger, if Charles should 
be allowed to possess his new ac- 
quisitions of the kingdom of Naples, 
having imagined to himself at first, 
that that prince would have met 
with far greater difficulty thanJie 
did, especially in the Florentine ao- 
minions; but being deceived in this 
point, and perceiving that Charles 
had likewise passed through the ec- 
clesiastical state, without the least 
opposition, and had actually made 
himself master of Naples; on this he 
thought it was time for him to fail 
in with new measures. 
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The same way of thinking pos- 
sessed the minds of the Venetians,* 
who, notwithstanding they had 
hitherto persisted in their resolution 
of keeping an exact neutrality, yet 
seeing the French had met with such 
a prodigious run of prosperity, and 
penetrated into the utmost bounds of 
Italy, without the least resistance, 
on this, they began to be of opinion, 
that the misfortunes of others were 
at length to become their own; more 
especially since Charles had possess- 
ed himself of Pisa, and the other 
strong holds of the Florentines, and 
left a garriison within Sienna. On 
this they began, with Ludovic, to 
think on the common welfare and 
safety of Italy, and consequently of 
their respective dominions, to find 
out some means to put a stop to the 
victorious career of the French, and 
to join with the other powers of 
Italy, in forming a league against 
them. But Charles suspecting Ludo- 
vic's treachery, after taking posses- 
sion of Naples, sent Trivulzio, car- 
dinal Fregoso, and Objetto de Fiesco, 
with some forces to secure Genoa, 
and to raise a party for him within 
that place; which thing beingknown 
to Ludovic, he arrested twelve gal- 
lies which were arming for Charles 
in Genoa, prohibiting any more ves- 
sels to be equipped for the French 
within the harbours of his territories. 

The Pope and Valentine perceiv- 
ing that the treaties for making a 
league were so far advanced, that 
the affair could be put in execution 
whenever they pleased; on purpose 
therefore to make the world believe, 
that all they acted for promoting 
thgir particular interests, sprung from 
no other motive but the zeal they 
had for the glory of God, the public 
welfare, and the advantage of the 
holy see; Alexander, on this account, 
convened together several cardinals,t 
many of which were his own crea- 
tures, to whom he gave a distinct ac- 
count of all Charles's procedure, and 
of the progress which his arms had 

* Omccmrd. lib. ii. p. 46. 
t Tool Tomtm. fk M. 



made in Italy, saying, "That the 
greater his success had been, the 
more jealousies had it raised in the 
minds of princes, and consequently 
the more bad they been induced to 
unite together for their common de- 
fence and safety. And since there* 
fore he had no other view for engag- 
ing him to concur in those matters, 
but what belonged to his function, as 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and the 
common father of all Christians, he 
therefore prayed those who were 
companions with him in supporting 
the weight of ecclesiastical afiairs, 
and who by their practice and know- 
ledge of state matters, were able to 
judge therein, that they, with all 
imaginable freedom, would declare 
their sentiments about this grave and 
important affair. 

There were, however, few in that 
meeting but who knew on what side 
of the question his holiness was; so 
that the cardinal of Naples, who I 
believe was a very upright and im- 
partial man in every thing, except 
the interest of his Arragonese king, 
he, as dean of the college, to whom 
it belonged first to speak in that as- 
sembly, expressed his sentiments in 
the following manner : 

" Holy father, I am well apprised 
that some wise and sagacious princes 
have desired to bring the French 
arms into Italy; and others, not 
being apprehensive of any danger 
which might ensue therefrom, did 
accordingly not oppose them on their 
first coming, merely because they 
judged those very arms might have 
been the means to check many grow- 
ing disorders, which, by exceeding 
their bounds, would have interrupted 
the quiet of Italy; a country, which, 
according to the opinion of many,has 
an equal balance of power within 
herself; but we find the intended re- 
medy has wrought beyond expecta- 
tion, and, instead of curing, brought 
along with it a far more dangerous 
distempe^^ nottimelyre* 

moved- lealh. 
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For my part, I cannot be persuaded 
that any one, zealous for the welfare 
of Italy, can help thinking but that 
at this time it behoves her princes to 
unile with all their forces, to drive 
from their country the growing 
power of the French, whose govern- 
ment threatens a general ruin; for 
I do not believe any body imagines 
the Italian princes are now claiming 
superiority over one another, though 
WB have too great evidence to be- 
lieve, that one of the first foreign 
princes of Europe, has already got 
such footing among us, that it is in 
bis power with violence to trample 
under foot the dominions of others; 
and indeed it seems evident, from 
the plan already concerted by him, 
that the course of his victories will 
not stop, until he does subdue all 
Italy. This is the common language 
of every one, even of those who do 
not pretend to be deeply skilled in 
politics. Is it not certain, that the 
fortsof Serezana, Serezanella, Pietra- 
Santa, Pisa, Leghorn, all these strong 
places in Tuscany, are actually kept 
and garrisoned by Charles? And in 
like manner the castle of Civita-Vec- 
chia, Ostia, and Terracina, have they 
not been taken from the church and 
possessed by him? And all this 
plainly with a view, that, on going 
to Naples, this Charles might have 
in his bands the most important keys 
of those states, by which, in his re- 
tum,^ as, a conqueror he may the bet- 
ter open a door for having the ab- 
solute dominion of them, and con- 
sequently of the rest of Italy. What 
else do the hard articles threaten, by 
which he has in a manner compelled 
the Lucchese, Sienese, Florentines, 
and even your holiness, to accept, 
and thereby shown plainly what 
great advantage he has taken of 
those who were too weak to oppose 
hiiBt at the same time manifestly 
nflronted the pontifical authority? 
Now since he thinks his conquests 
a thing indeed of the greatest 
8 . to him, he has deter- 
bose good fortune, and 
^01 into his hands, by 



enslaving as many as he can. But 
let us suppose Charles should be 
hindered from using open violence 
against the holy see, (which, con- 
sidering the disobligations he says 
he has lately met with, joined with 
the former he pretends to have re- 
ceived) we can scarcely hope for. 
But take it in any view, I would 
gladly know in what degree of se- 
curity would the spiritual and tem- 
poral jurisdiction of the Pope remain, 
when the French king, by his arms, 
will have it in his power to force 
every one to be obedient to his nod? 
And if the papal seat shall continue 
to be kept at Rome, it will, for all 
that, in sundry cases, not be very 
different from that held for so many 
years at Avignon, a place surround- 
ed every where with the French 
power ; by which the Popes had no 
greater deference shown them by 
the kings of France, than if they had 
only been their superior kind of 
chaplains. Since therefore your 
holiness is more interested in this 
affair thaniiny other prince of Eu^ 
rope, and the injuring you brings 
more dangerous consequences with 
it, than it can another; you, there- 
fore, holy father, are invited by the 
greatest potentates of Christendom, 
to join with them in a league, of 
which if you was not solicited, you 
ought nevertheless to be the chief 
promoter, and to give it countenance 
and sanction by your authority, and 
to assist your allies with money and 
troops, to stem the violence of this 
French inundation, which hitherto 
has brought ruin along with it, in so 
far as its fury has met with no oppo- 
sition. I therefore conclude, that a 
speedy stop being put to Charles's 
career, for hindering him from being 
confirmed in his yet unstable and 
precarious conquests, may probably 
make up that evil, which a longer 
delay will render irreparable.'' 

Raphael Riario, called cardinal St. 
Georgio, being present at this con- 
gregation, and judging it more eli- 
gible and houovaaXA^, \>^ ^'^^•^iJsxw^ 
ingenuous\Y Xo *\w^^t xYk^'Po^^^^x^- 
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pleasure, than, by a tacit compli- 
ance, to be wanting in duty, after the 
other had finished his speech, having 
risen up^ spoke thus : 

" Holy father,* I am apt to believe 
that I should be injurious to your 
holiness, and indeed deal unfairly 
Avith this sacred congregation, if I 
did not speak freely what my con- 
science and reason now dictate, espe- 
cially in an affair of such consequence 
^ this, of which we are at present 
deliberating. Here we are treating 
of a league to be formed against a 
most Christian king, and that it shall 
receive the pontifical sanction and 
authority; but if we reflect impar- 
tially on the matter, and consider if 
such an affair was to be deliberated 
in the councils of any other prince, 
cither Christiaujor heathen, whether 
or not we should exceedingly disap- 
prove of the same. Can it then be 
otherwise expected, but that all the 
world will condemn us, if, in a con- 
gregation held in presence of your 
holiness, and the first prelates of 
the church, we should ejnploy our 
thoughts on any thing but what con* 
cerns the service of God, and the 
maintaining of justice? I therefore 
humbly think, that a Pope of Rome 
ought to abstain from being the first 
promoter of a war, let it be never so 
just, much less that he should not ex- 
cite one, which (laying aside partial- 
ity) can neither be proved justifiable 
or holy. For my share, I cannot un- 
derstand it as such, much less can I 
give my consent thereto. The kins 
of France, it is true, has, bevond 
what the Italian princes could ex- 
pect or imagine, made a successful 
conquest of the kingdom of Naples; 
which new acquisition, as it has 
greatly increased his power, so has 
it rendered his arms the more terrible 
to his neighbours. But is it, on this 
account, just, to form a league in bis 
prejudice, and by common consent 
to begin a war against him? Are 
not the pretensions of the 
Anjou to the kingdom of N 



well known in Europe, and that the 
counties of Provence and Anjou felt 
by legal inheritance to the crown of 
France? Has not this things been 
very often approved of, and many 
investitures given by the Popes, and 
even by your holiness, in the very 
first article of the confederacy lately 
established betwixt you and king 
Charles? Nor can I see for what 
pretence you are not to adhere there- 
to. Have you not promised him the 
investiture of that kingdom? which, 
although you have not as yet con- 
firmed, yet your obligations were 
not the less for so doing, as soon as 
you heard he was proclaimed king 
in Naples; nor is it presumable you 
would have promised it, had you 
not found that he had a just preten- 
sion thereto. If then his title and 
pretensions are just, and he in actual 
possession of that kingdom ; which 
last, according to the reasons of state, 
in a manner makes injustice itself 
lawful : since, therefore, I say, Charles 
has in this very place obtained your 
faith, and promise of paternal love 
to him, and since he has not acted 
any ways contrary to the stipulations 
made between you, nor given any 
cause of undeserving it; with what 
shadow of justice can then your 
holiness, instead of defending him 
agreeably to your promise, be en- 
deavouring at present with a violent 
hand, to act against him, and to 
strip him of his conquests? I am 
not ignorant but that sometimes a 
prince may not have slight reasons 
to fear another's usurping his domi- 
nions, and therefore endeavour all 
he can, by force of arms, to pre- 
vent such injuries? But what solid 
grounds has yonr holiness to fear 
the like from Charles? Has he not 
had already within these walls an 
army, which, by one word of his 
mouth, he could have laid the gran- 
deur of the hol]^ see as low as the 
groaod, and, on its ruins, erected for 
> mpire in Rome? 

ifttst in adhering 
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son has he performed the same ob- 
sequiousness lo the church, which 
was frequently practised by his fore- 
fathers; nor has he made use of 
force, but rather intreaties, and en- 
tered into engagements, for obtain- 
ing from your holiness those ad- 
vantages which were indispensably 
necessary for forwarding his expedi- 
tion. Now since the success of his 
undertakings has been such, as to 
unite a kingdom in Italy to bis other 
vast dominions, this gives him the 
greater opportunity to abase the 
grandeur of the church, if ever he 
should be provoked thereto. But 
every one knows that the kings of 
France have rather, on every occa- 
sion, made use of their power for 
exalting the holy see, and pulling 
down her enemies. Pipin, Charles 
the Great, Louis the Pious, and 
many of their successors, were much 
more powerful in Italy, than Charles 
VIII. yet their power was for the 
most part made use of to support the 
church, and to promote her interests, 
bestowing honours and dominions 
upon her; and if at any time, either 
at Avignon or Rome, the Popes have 
fallen from that pitch of greatness, 
in which they formerly had been, it 
wasalways the fault of other princes, 
but never of the kings of France, 
who, on every occasion, declared 
themselves the church's protectors. 
And if they have done so before, 
what reason have you not to expect 
the same effect of their piety in the 
future? Do they make innovations 
in our religion? or, in few words, 
does the kingdom of Naples belong 
to them in real justice or not? Has 
not the family of France reigned one 
hundred and fifty years in that king- 
dom, without ever violating the pon- 
tifical jurisdiction ? As for the Arra- 
gonese, the first of whom, namely 
Alphonso,the father of the deceased 
Ferdinand, possessed at one time the 
crowns of Arragon, Naples^ and 
Sicily^ yet Italy was not in an up- 
roar on that account, nor did it dis- 
turb ber general repose; nor were 
the Pope and other princes exciting 
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novelty,and contriving to injure such 
a neighbour, having made no offen- 
sive league or combination in his 
prejudice. If, then, the case is in a 
manner the same, why should not 
the result of your councils be the 
same also? The French are not 
more anxious to extend their domin- 
ions, or less observant of their pro- 
mises, than the Spaniards. If then 
the power of the one gave Italy no 
fear, it is not reasonable she should 
be dismayed at the greatness of the 
other. It was thought wholesome 
counsel at that time not to irritate 
the one, by raising a general war 
against him: it will, in like manner, 
be found advantageous not to pro- 
voke the other, by forming a league 
in his prejudice, the which, if its 
event is unsuccessful, your holiness, 
in that case, cannot complain if you 
suffer as a Pope, that is, as a com- 
mon father to all Christians; and if 
you should be found in arms, you 
would be treated like an enemy, yea, 
in a very particular manner.'' 

Riario's free way of speaking had, 
in appearance, little effect on those 
who showed themselves already de- 
termined: but for all that, it sunk 
very deep into the Pope and Val- 
entine's minds, notwithstanding they 
endeavoured each of them not to dis- 
cover it in their looks and behaviour. 
But cardinal Carvaiale, who pro- 
fessed himself a faithful subject to 
the house of Arragon, and an ob- 
liged servant to the Borgians, was 
determined not to lose an oppor- 
tunity of making Riario an answer ; 
accordingly spoke in the following 
manner :* 

« The quiet of the Italian princes 
was not disturbed by jealousies aris« 
ing among them, on account of the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily's be- 
ing joined to Arragon, and possess^ 
ed by Alphonso, because it w&s well 
known that he succeeded thereto, by 
virtue of a just adoption, and not by 
old pretensions, which dther had no 
foundation at all, or wet^ «.b^^^^^ 
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by another's quiet possession, of 
them ; in which last manner, Charles 
is now endeavouring to give a colour 
to bis cloudy schemes. But it can- 
not be said that ever Alphonso used 
violence for making the people em- 
brace his measures, nor did he ex- 
tort money and usurp other people's 
property, and seize to himself their 
places of strength: all which Charles 
has done for prosecuting his immo- 
derate designs. But the Arragonese, 
on the contrary, never undertook any 
enterprise against the inclination of 
the Popes, and in spite of their 
spiritual prohibitions ; all which, not 
without scandal, we have observed 
since Charles's coming into Italy, 
No wonder then the people are jea- 
lous of his designs, for, as it is com- 
monly said, by the morning one may 
guess what kind of a day it will be. 
What notion can we have of the 
French procedure, since, upon their 
first coming, they have shown so 
very little respect for the pontifical 
authority, nor indeed even justice, 
with regard to the rights of other 
princes? The uneasiness which that 
turbulent nation have al ways brought 
along with them, are, I think, pretty 
well known every where, and the 
manner in which they despise and 
slight those who appear to stop the 
course of their violence: a people 
easy to be moved, but furious in 
prosecuting what they once begin; 
whereas, it is certain, the Arragonese 
are friends to justice, and enemies to 
novelty, free from violence, and mo- 
derate in their ambition; not insolent 
on account of their good fortune, but 
considerate in their resolutions, and 
slow to move; all this being con- 
sidered, let us see if the jealousy of 
the Italian princes is not as reason- 
able as the expedition of the French 
against Naples is unjust; and still 
more unjust are the means by which 
U has been eifected, and the purpose 
to which it tends. On this account, 
therefore, let any be dubious abon* 
it who will. The counsel alrf 
given of entering into a leagu 
preventing the rum of Italy, 



upon examination, be found attend- 
ed with all that is requisite for de- 
termining the resolutions of a Pope 
therein. Let people therefore say 
what they please; as for me, holy 
father, I am of the opinion, that with- 
out making use of the sword, there 
will be no curing that evil which 
seems daily to be gaining ground, 
not only for oppressing Italy, but 
perhaps all Europe." 

The majority of the cardinals, who 
were of the Pope's party, agreed to 
the last opinion, and accordingly 
gave their votes in the affirmative, 
for making the league. But the 
Pope perceiving that Riario was 
nettled at what Carvaiale had spoke, 
and on the point of answering him, 
put an end to the meeting, telling 
them, that they need not trouble 
themselves in speaking any more, 
since he very well knew the general 
sentiment of the cardinals about it; 
and as he himself was very well 
satisfied, so he hpped within a short 
time to show how much he esteeme'd 
some of their counsels. 

Mean while these treaties were 
transacting at Rome, the Pope's min- 
isters at Venice, and those of other 
princes, were upon the point of con- 
cluding the above-mentioned league; 
so that in a little time thereafterit was 
determined in this manner; namely, 
that* between the Pope, the emperor 
Maximilian, Ferdinand, and Isa- 
bella, king and queen of Arragon 
and Castile, the republic of Venice, 
and the duke of Milan, a confederacy 
should be established, for the public 
welfare and defence of their respec- 
tive territories, reserving an oppor- 
tunity for other princes to join with 
them, and even to Charles himself, 
provided he would agree thereto on 
honest terms. This was the spe- 
cious title by which this league was 
distinguished to the public; but as 
every individual prince united there- 
in, had imagined to himself that their 

''lie safety, and defence of their 
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properly, were impracticable, whilst 
Charles was possessed of his new 
acquisitions in Italy; there were 
therefore private articles, in which 
it was agreed, that each of them 
should attack the French in different 
places with all imaginable vigour, 
at one and the same time; 

The news of this league's being 
concluded, filled the Pope and Val- 
entine's minds with great joy. Ac- 
cordingly^ with much solemnity and 
ostentation the same was published 
within St. Peter's church,* on the 
Palm Sunday following, where Te 
Deum was sung: after which the 
bishop of Concordia made a most 
eloquent oration on that occasion, 
. whioh was afterwards published. 

The king had an account of all 
this, but seemed not miich disturbed 
thereat. On the contrary, out of de- 
rision, he ordered cdraediest to be 
acted within the castle Del-Nuovo,in 
which the confederates were brought 
upon the stage; as also those who 
had the chief hand in forming the 
league, among which number car- 
dmal Valentine had no small share. 
But notwithstanding all these out- 
ward appearances of indifferency, 
Charles could not, however, but be 
troubled): pretty much in his mind, 
especially when he began to consider 
what prejudice it might bring his 
affairs, being in reality one of the 
most considerable leagues that ever 
was agreed upon among Christian 
princes; for it not only put a stop to 
his further advancements, but proved 
in the. end a manifest detriment to 
the Christian religion, by hindering 
Charles from prosecuting his designs 
against the Turks; for being obliged 
to provide for his own safety and 
defence, he could not of consequence 
have an opportunity to act offensively 
against others. And notwithstand- 
ing the loss of Geme was of great 
importance to the king, yet he having 
persisted in his magnanimous reso- 
lotion of invading Turkey; he ac- 



cordingly had sent the archbishop* 
of Dnrazzo into Greece, to prepare 
the way for such designs, and to ex- 
cite a revolt, if possible, in Albania, 
Macedonia, and the Morea; which 
last design succeeded very prosper- 
ously, not only on account of the 
correspondence which was kept up 
between that bishop and the mal- 
contents of those countries, but also 
because the Greeks had assiduously 
fomented the same, in hopes to shake 
off the Ottoman tyranny, having 
been informed that the victorious 
arms of the king of France had 
penetrated to the utmost limits of 
Calabria and Ottranto, which last 
country is no more than sixty miles 
from Albania. All this had struck 
such a terror among the Turks, that 
they had abandonedt the most of 
those contiguous provinces in which 
they kept garrisons; and even in 
Constantinople itself, was to be seen 
the utmost confusion, insomuch that 
it was reported, that twelve of the 
Turkish priests there had resolved 
to preach the doctrine of Christ pub- 
licly. But as soon as Charles had 
got intelligence of all the particular 
articles contained in the league, he 
determined to leave Naples, and re- 
turn to France, as soon as the pom- 
pous solemnity of delivering him the 
royal ensigns within Naples was . 
performed ; so that an effectual stop 
was put to his intended invasion of 
the Turks. 

The league in the mean time, as 
we have said, was ratified at Venice, 
on the 1st of April, and published at 
Rome the 12th of the same month. 
As to the king's design for returning 
into France,^ it proceeded rather 
from too ardent a desire to be at 
home, than the effect of good coun- 
sel; yet for all that he was resolute 
in his intentions, determining not 
only to return himself, but to carry 
the best of his troops along with him, 
ordering the rest of his forces to be 
sent to the garrisoned places, and to 
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the otherfi of the greatest importance 
within that kingdom. Accordingly 
he left Gilbert Moutpensier viceroy, 
and lieutenant general of his army, 
and the other provinces to the care 
of his most renowned and expe- 
rienced officers; namely, the govern- 
ment of Calabria to Obigni, the 
Scotchman, whom he made great 
constable of the kingdom. Gaeta 
was put in possession of the senes- 
chal Belcari, who had the office of 
high chamberlain given him; and 
the province of Abruzzo was de- 
livered into the hands of his valiant 
general Gratiauus. The king pro- 
mised to supply them speedily with 
money, and to send reinforcements 
as soon as possible; he, however, left 
them no other subsidies but what 
they could raise in the kingdom, 
which by this time was beginning 
to waver a little in its loyalty, and 
the name of the Arragonese to be 
whispered about. 

Charles, in the mean while, had an 
ardent desire to have a personal* 
conference with the Pope, and to 
come to a good understanding with 
him, and, if possible, to separate 
him from the other confederates; to 
effect which, some days before he 
left Naples, he sent Monsieur St. 
Paulo, cardinal Luxemburgh's bro- 
ther, to Rome: and when he was 
upon the point of setting out on his 
journey, he likewise despatched the 
archbishop of Lions, with a commis- 
sion to assure his holiness, that he 
was disposed to cultivate a very strict 
friendship with him, and to grant 
him whatever he pleased, provided 
he could be induced to be disen- 
gaged from those who had combined 
against him, and to obtain from him 
the investiture of Naples, and even 
with that clause annexed thereto, 
not to prejudice the pretensions of 
others. 

The Pope and Valentine as they 
were willing, on the one hand, not 
to desist in their declared enmity 
against Charles, so on the other, they 



thought it a hard case to abandon 
Rome, the pontifical seat of their 
greatness. For this reason, sometime 
before Charles had left Naples, they 
had solicited the Venetians and the 
duke of Milan, to send forces to 
Rome, in order to hinder Charles 
from entering that city, and to de- 
fend it if he persisted in coming there 
by force: and although at first they 
agreed to the Pope's request, and to 
send one thousand light horse, and 
two thousand foot thither, with a 
promise of one thousand more, in a 
very little time, yet being assured 
how little the Pope was to be trusted, 
and remembering how he had served 
Ferdinand some time before, on this 
account they did not judge it advis- 
able to venture such a great body 
of their troops so far off, into the 
hands of one whose infidelity was 
so well known 5 nor were they cer- 
tain how they might have occasion 
for their forces themselves. On this 
they advised the Pope not to stay at 
Rome, and wait for the king's arri- 
val, thereby not to expose the ma- 
jesty of the pontificate to the mercy 
of the enemy, atid not to hazard his 
all, by making a defence in person, 
which might be very fruitless, but 
rather to fortify the casile of St. 
Angelo as well as he could, and re- 
tire to a place of security, being cer- 
tain that when the king came to 
Rome, he would stay but a very 
short time there. 

Charles, however, was not out of 
hopes of concluding a new treaty 
with the Pope, and to gain him and 
his son Valentine over to his side; 
for which cardinal Dionigio promis- 
ed to use his utmost endeavours. 
Accordingly he was despatched to 
Rome, not without some hopes of 
success, seeing the Pope was begin- 
ning to listen* to some overture this 
way. 

But the Borgians baittg < 
in what a vile maMRsrdl 
treated Charles, aod^f 41^^ 
tions which ther Ind r 
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prejudice; they were therefore not 
so willing to venture themselves in 
his hands, or to stay at Rome, and 
trust to his word ; nor indeed had 
they at any rate-a real inclination to 
break off from the confederacy which 
they had lately entered into, and on 
which depended their hopes of driv- 
ing him their enemy from Italy. 

On this both the Pope and Valen- 
tine determined to leave Rome. Ac- 
cordingly they retired to Orvieto,* 
and with them the greatest part of 
the cardinals, and the rest of the 
Pope's family, Alexander carrying 
along with him for his guard, two 
hundred men at arms, one thousand 
light horse, and three thousand foot; 
leaving the cardinal Anastasia go- 
vernor of Rome, with orders to re- 
ceive the king with all the marks of 
honour and respect which were due 
to so considerable a monarch. 

Charlesaccordingly entered Rome, 
and indeed in a very pacific manner, 
having taken up his lodgings on the 
north side of the Tiber, on purpose 
not to be within the sight of the 
castle of St. Angelo, which was in a 
readiness to be defended if besieged 
by Charles. But the king had no 
such thing in view, for if he had, it 
would have cost him but very little 
labour, considering how very much 
. disaffected the citizens and garrison 
were towards the Borgian family. 
Nor is it to be doubted, but that if 
the king had pleased, he might with 
his superior force have made him- 
self, not only master of Rome, but 
of the whole ecclesiastical state, and 
of all Tuscany, and thereby have 
established to himself within Italy 
one of the most formidable empires 
that any prince ever did, since the 
time of Constantine the Great. But 
80 far was he from violating the 
rights of the church, or breaking his 
pfomisefl and engagements, that he 
'' " nstcmdt Civita-Vechia 
*9 lh« holy see, leav- 
-ifl^itt firal, under 
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the government of the cardinal St. 
Pielro in Vinculo. Accordingly hav- 
ing stayed three days at Rome, he 
went from thence, marching directly 
towards Viterbo; which, as soon 
as Alexander knew, imagining that 
Charles was in pursuit of him, not 
thinking himself secure at Orvieto> 
he fled to Perugia, resolving firmly, 
that if the king should follow him, 
to go from thence to Pesaro, to which 
place he was invited by Giovanni 
Sforza his son-in-law; and if he was 
not safe there, he determined to take 
shipping* at Ancona, and embark 
for Venice. 

But while the Pope was thus con- 
triving in what manner he might 
shun those dangers of which Charles 
had never dreamt, the king marched 
directly towards Sienna and Pisa. 
Having however tarried a little loo 
long in those places, he gave the re- 
public of Venice, and the duke of 
Milan, an opportunity of raising a 
very considerablet army against him ; 
notwithstanding of which it is certain 
that if the king had pleased, he might 
have returned to France without the 
least molestation : but having resolv- 
ed to take the road which leads by 
Pontrimoli, accordingly marched to- 
wards Taro, on purpose to encounter 
his new enemies, the confederates of 
the league; at which place he knew 
they had gathered the most of their 
forces together. 

The three hundred foreign troops 
which had been sent to the garrison 
of Pontrimoli, had, some time before 
Charles's arrival, been sent away 
from thence, for which reason the 
inhabitants had the more readily 
listened to the persuasion of Tri- 
vulzi, for giving up that place to the 
French, which accordingly they did, 
on condition that their persons and 
effects should be safe. But the Swiss, 
notwithstanding this, having enter- 
ed the place in a forcible manner, 
plundered! and burnt the village, 
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putting all the inhabitants to the 
sword, pretending thereby to re- 
venge an injury which they formerly 
had received at that place ; where, 
while the army was passing through 
the country of Lunigiana,somediffer- 
ence having risen between the Swiss 
and the peoj^le of Pontrimoli, about 
forty of the former had been slain. 

In the mean time the confederate 
army was gathered together in the 
country of Parma, whose number 
was in all about two thousand five 
hundred* men at arms, eight thou- 
sand foot, and upwards of one thou- 
sand light horse : the greatest part 
of the latter were Albanians, and had 
been brought into Italy by the Ve- 
netians, from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Greece, which troops were 
called Stradiotti, a name given them 
in their own country. The most of 
the above-mentioned army consisted 
of Venetian forces, who were its 
main strength, the duke of Milan's 
troops having been sent to Novara. 
The confederate's chief general was 
Francis Gonzaga, marquis of Man- 
tua, who,althoughhe was but young, 
his bravery and valour nevertheless 
exceeded his years. With this army 
was sent two commissaries, called 
proveditors, chosen from among the 
chief senators of Venice. The name 
of the one was Luca Pisano, the 
other Marchion Trivisano ; but the 
Milanese forces were commanded by 
tbe count Gaiazzo. 

In the mean time those afore- 
said generals held a council of war, 
whether or not they should pitch 
their camp at Fornuovo, a small vil- 
lage at the foot of the mountains; 
but because of tlie narrowness of its 
situation, and that the enemy might 
have the better opportunity of de- 
scending into the plain, it was re- 
solved that Badia should be the 
place, which was but three miles 
distant from thence ; so that by this 
'. determination, the French van guard 
had an opportunity of lodging at 
Fornuovo, having arrived over the 



mountains much sooner than the rest 
of the army, which was greatly re- 
tarded on account of their heavy 
artillery, brought over the Apen- 
nines with great difficulty. 

On the arrival of the French van- 
guard, the marshal de Gies sent a 
trumpet* to the confederates, de- * 
manding, in jthe king his master's 
name, a passage for his army, which 
he said was determined to march 
that way in their return to France, 
without molesting any one's territo- 
ries. In the mean time the said 
marshal ordered some of the light 
horse to make an excursion towards 
the enemies' camp, with a view to 
learn the nature of their situation, 
and to discover the country; but 
they were very soon driven back to 
their quarters, by the aforesaid Stra- 
diotti, who were sent by the mar- 
quis of Mantua, on purpose to meet 
them; and it is believed if the Ita- 
lians had, on this occasion, atta<iked 
the enemy's vanguard, they might, 
in all probability, have cut them in 
pieces; and if so, the rest of the 
French army would certainly not 
have advanced further. And indeed 
they had the very sanae opportunity 
the day following, without making 
any advantage of it; but the marshal 
being apprised of the danger, retired 
with his men to the higher grounds; 
norhad the Italiansresolution enough 
to follow him, the situation which 
the French chose being so very com- 
modious for them, and considering 
that many of the Venetian troops 
had delayed joining the confederates, 
till the very day that the vanguard 
retired, if Charles had not lingered a 
little too long in Tuscany, he might 
have made his way through the 
whole country of Italy, without the 
least opposition.^. 

The day following, Charles, with 
the whole army, joined the van- 
guard, and encamped at Fornuovo. 
The confederates, however, all along 
had beli^"-^ ***** thi* king, with an 
infer •« have 
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the resolution to march over the 
Apennines, but that he would have 
left the most of his troops at Pisa, and 
afterwards embark with the rest of 
his army, and sail straight for France. 
And even when they heard that he 
had determined to march by land, 
they imagined he would have in- 
dustriously avoided their army, and 
rather chosen to have marched by 
way of Bnrgo in Valditaro and Cen- 
tocroce, which was a road not very 
difficult to pass. After that, they 
concluded he would proceed for the 
Tortonese, and there meet the duke 
of Orleans in the neighbourhood 
of Alexandria: but perceiving their 
error, and that Charles had actually 
come to Fornuovo, at first they were 
pretty much animated, because the 
enemy was inferior in number, but 
afterwards their courage began to 
abate, when they considered the va 
lour of the French lances, and the 
Swiss, to whom the Italian infantry 
was much inferior. Besides, when 
they reflected on the dexterity of the 
French, in the management of their 
artillery; but, above all, their unex- 
pected boldness in approaching them 
with such an inconsiderable hand- 
ful; on this the Italians were very 
much dispirited. However, they held 
a council of war, about what answer 
they were to return by the trumpet 
sent thither by the marshal de Gies, 
and thought it a very hazardous 
affair to venture the liberties of Italy 
on the fortune of a single battle. On 
the other hand, they judged it greatly 
to the shame of the Italian arms, if 
they should, on that occasion, show 
the least unwillingness to encounter 
the enemy, or suffer them to pass 
unmolested before their eyes. 

Among this variety of disagreeing 
opinions, at last they determined to 
send an account of Charles's de- 
mands to Milan, and to act as they 
should be directed by the duke, and 
the ambassadors of the confederate 
powers there. The duke of Milan, 
Mfd the Venetian ambassadors, were 
trdingly of opinion, the French 
lit have leave to march unmo- 



lested, because the territories of those 
two powers were more exposed than 
the others to an immediate danger, 
fearing, what very often happens, 
that necessity converted into despair, 
might prove fatal to them. But the 
representatives of the other confeder- 
ate princes judged differently of the 
situation of affairs, and thought it 
absolutely necessary not to lose the 
present opportunity to defeat and 
dissipate the French army, which, 
if entire, would continue the affairs 
of Italy in the same condition atf 
before, or' rather throw them into 
greater danger, because the French 
having in their hands Asti and No* 
vara, all Piemont was of conse- 
quence at their disposal: and the 
kingdom of France lying contiguous 
to that of the Swiss, the latter were 
always ready to enter into their ser- 
vice, and capable to furnish them 
with what number of troops they 
pleased. Besides, considering what 
great reputation the French arms 
had acquired in Italy, if the con- 
federates should be so cowardly as 
to let them pass unmolested, they 
would, without question, tyrannize 
over Italy with greater fierceness 
than ever: so that if they did not 
attack them in that conjuncture, 
these representatives assured them, 
their masters would certainly em- 
brace new measures, and likewise 
conclude, that the Italians either 
would not, or had not courage to 
fight the French. After this decla- 
ration the confederate army resolved 
to couch their answer by the trum- 
pet, in as ambiguous terms as pos- 
sible, and at length concluded, after 
much dispute, to act offensively,* 
and to attack the French upon their 
march; to which determination the 
Venetian proveditors agreed, parti- 
cularly Trivisano, who seemed much 
better pleased with that resolution, 
than his colleague Pisano. 

On the other hand, the French, hav- 
ing hitherto met with no resistance^ 
marched their army focwa.td '«>^^ 
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greater boldness and security than 
ever, being of opinion, that the con- 
federates would not have courage 
enough to attack them; and if they 
did, they doubted not of victory, 
having on every occasion shown a 
contempt of the Italian arms. But 
as they descended from the moun- 
tains, perceiving the enenay^s array 
took up so large a tract of ground, 
and were much superior to them in 
number, their spirits began to fail 
them a little, and would have been 
very glad to get free of them, espe- 
cially, seeing Charles some time be- 
fore had wrote to the duke of Or- 
leans to come to his assistance, and 
join him with all his forces at Pia- 
cenza; which order the aforesaid 
duke assured him he should punc- 
tually obey; but afterwards had 
given him to understand, that Lu- 
dovic Sforza intended to intercept 
him in his march thither, and had 
prepared to oppose him with a very 
considerable army, consisting of nine 
hundred men at arms, twelve hun- 
dred horse, and five thousand foot, 
a force so much stronger than his, 
that he could not attempt to join the 
king's army without the greatest 
danger. 

Charles, on this, finding it in vain 
to hope for succour from Orleans, 
was obliged to concert new mea- 
sures, and accordingly ordered Philip 
Mons of Argentone, who had for- 
merly been hisambassadorat Venice, 
to send a trumpet to the proveditors 
Pisano and Trivisano, and to signify 
by a letter, that the French were 
desirous to treat with them, and to 
propose some overtures of accom- 
modatiQU ; which invitation they ac- 
cepted, appointing a meeting the day 
following, and the place of interview 
to be at an equal distance from the 
two armies, lint Charles, either for 
want of forage at the place where 
he was then encamped, or for some 
other reason, having changed his 
opinion, resolved not to wait the 
issue of that meeting. 

The fronts of the two armies wew 
nor above three miles distant froi 



each other,* extended on the sides of 
the river Taro, whose source arises 
from the Apennines; andfor a small 
space, running between two con- 
siderable rocks, afterwards extends 
itself through a large plain in Lom- 
bardy, at the end of which it joins 
with the Po. The confederate army 
lay on the right hand of these rocks, 
towards the banks of the river, on 
purpose to intercept the enemy'9 
march, and to hinder them from 
filing off towards Parma. Their 
camp was well provided with artiU 
lery, ancl fortified with rampart^ and 
ditches. 

The French, on the other hand, 
were determined to march to Asti- 
giano, and there to pass the Taro by 
Fornuovo, so that there was only 
the breadth of the river between the 
two armies. The French lay there 
all night not without considerable 
trouble, having been very much ha- 
rassed by the Stradiotti, who made 
excursions even to their very out- 
lines; where in the night-time the 
French could not repose, for the 
many false alarms given that the 
whole body of the enemy was at- 
tacking them, which created no small 
confusion. It happened, besides, that 
the same night there fell a consider- 
able quantity of rain, attended with 
incredible thunder and lightning,por- 
tending, as it were, some sudden and 
fatal event : the whole being less ter- 
rible to the Italians than the French, 
who, on the one hand, were sur- 
rounded by inaccessible mountains, 
and, on the other, blocked up by the 
enemy, where, if misfortunes should 
happen, they could have no hopea 
of safety. 

Next morning the French army, 
by break of day, began to passt the 
river, the artillery moving in the 
front, followed by the van-guard, 
which last the king judged would 
be most attacked by the enemy. 
Accordingly he joined three hundred 
and fifty men at arms to their num- 
l^' •'•^d sent TriviUsio with one 
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hundred lances, and three thousand 
'Swiss foot, to join them ; the latter 
being esteemed the flower of the 
French army, and commanded by 
Engelibert, brother to the duke of 
Cleves ; and a considerable number 
more of foot were headed by Batgi 
di-Giuno. And in order to strengthen 
them still more, the king ordered 
three hundred archers to join them, 
with a body of others on horseback 
takeiiout of his guards. Next to 
them followed the great battalion, in 
the centre of which rode the king, 
armed cap^a-])^, whose person was 
immediately attended by Monsieur 
Tramoglia, an oflScer of great re- 
nown, to direct him as need required. 
After them followed the rear-guard, 
commanded by count de Fois ; last 
of all the carriages. 

The king, notwithstanding his 
army was on the march, seemed 
willing to enter* into an agreement 
with the enemy if possible, and ac- 
cordingly sent Argenton to treat with 
the Venetian proveditors; but by 
this time the confederates, seeing the 
French in motion, were all in arms, 
ready to receive them, resolving to 
give them battle ; so that the hopes 
of coming to any accommodation 
were thereby frustrated, insomuch 
that the light horse from all parts 
were beginning to skirmish, and both 
armies were drawing out their artil- 
lery against one another : on which 
the confederates lost no time to come 
out from their lodgments, and to ex- 
tend their squadrons along the banks 
of the river. But this did in nowise 
hinder the French from continuing 
their march, partly on the brink of 
the river, and partly on the narrow 
plain; but want of ground would not 
allow them to keep their ranks en- 
tire. However, notwithstanding of 
this disadvantage, their van-guard 
arrived in front of the enemy's lodg- 
ments; on which the marquis of 
"Mantua^ with a squadron of six 
hundred men at arms, together with 
a great number of Stradiotti^ and 

• Guicdard, liki u, p. 65. 



Other light horse, with five thousand 
foot, had passed the river behind the 
French rear-guard, leaving Antonio 
de Montefeltro on the other side, 
with a large squadron, with orders 
to pass the said river, if need should 
be, to come, when called, to the con- 
federate's assistance. He likewise 
gave orders, that when the battle 
began, another body of light horse 
should attack the enemy in the rear; 
and the Stradiotti, by passing over 
to the other side of the river, should 
at the same time assault the car-* 
riages, which, either for want of men, 
or, as some say, by Trivulzio's ad- 
vice, were left unguarded, and ex- 
posed to plunder. Four hundred 
more of the confederate troops pass- 
ed over the Taro, amongst whom 
was Don Antonio D'Este, who came 
thither at his father's particular de- 
sire. At the same time the count of 
Gaiazzo marched with two thousand 
foot, to assault the French van-guard, 
having left Hannibal Bentivoglio on 
the opposite bank with two hundred 
men at arms, to join the rest when 
required. Moreover, two companies 
of the same troops, and one thou- 
sand foot, were appointed to guard 
the lodgments, the Venetians hav- 
ing resolved, at all events, to reserve 
some of their army entire. 

As soon as the battle began, the 
king of France perceived that the 
rear-guard was attacked* by a much 
greater force than what he or his 
generals had imagined, and there-* 
fore filed about from the van-guard; 
proceeding with his battalion to the 
rear, where, having come up with 
the enemy, sooner than the others 
who were follpwing him, he found 
himself in the attack among the veryt 
first combatants. Some report that 
the marquis of Mantua's men passed 
the river in much disorder, by reason 
of the highness of the banks, being 
embarrassed besides by trees and 
shrubs. Others say, that his foot 
came too late to engage in the battle, 
by reason of the swelling oC vJw8w 
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rivers the night before; nay, some of 
them did not fight at all, having been 
kept on the other side. Be that as 
it will, it is certain that the mar- 
quis's first attack was very furious, 
but repulsed with equal bravery and 
fierceness on the French side, where 
the squadrons being on ail hands 
mingled with one another. After 
their lances were broke, a great num- 
ber, both of armed men and horses, 
were thrown on the ground, where, 
wanting their arms, they made use 
of their iron maces, batoons, and 
other short weapons, a great num- 
ber of men being trampled under 
foot by the horse. The marquis of 
Mantua, on this occasion, showed 
uncommon bravery and resolution, 
backed by a company of young Ita- 
lian gentlemen, so that he despised 
all manner of danger, and pushed 
on with great impetuosity, galling 
the enemy on all quarters, insomuch 
that the French, unable to sustain 
their fierce attack, and overpowered 
by numbers, began plainly to give* 
way, not without imminent danger 
to the king's person, near whom a 
bastard son of Bourbon, was taken 
prisoner, though he had for a long 
time defended himself gallantly; on 
which the marquis hoped to seize 
the king also, who had unwarily 
' engaged himself too far in among 
the enemy's troops, and was but 
very slenderly guarded; and had cer- 
tainly fallen into their hands had he 
*not exerted himself on that occasion, 
with the greatest resolution; where 
the swiftness and strength of the 
horse on which he rode, availed him 
more than any help his own people 
could give him at that time, though 
those of his troops who were at the 
least distance from him, immediately 
filed about, inflamed with the utmost 
desire to save their king, and cover- 
ed his royal person, with their own 
bodies, from the fury of the enemy, 
and so kept back the Italians, until 
his own battalion came to his assist- 
ance; where, upon their approach, 

* Qaicoiatd. lib, a p. 56. 



they galled the Italian troops so 
much in the rear, that they obliged 
them to precipitate their retreat, in 
which action Rodolphus Gonzaga, 
the marquis of Mantua's uncle, was 
slain. 

In this manner fortune varying, 
and the French recovering the 
ground which they had lost, the 
event of the day became dubious, 
each fighting with incredible bra* 
very; but the danger in which the 
king had been, incensed the minds 
of the French to the last degree of 
rage; and besides that, they knew 
that they were in a situation where 
they could have no safety but from 
victory. 

On the other hand, the Italians 
were animated by the courage and 
good example of their General, and 
the visible advantage which they 
had at the beginning of the battle. 
But fortune in all human actions is 
scarcely so variable as in military 
affairs, particularly in time of battle, 
where one order wrong understood, 
one disposition ill executed, or any 
rumour raised, even by a common 
soldier, very often brings victory to 
those who imagined themselves© ver- 
come; here innumerable accidents 
happen, not to be avoided by the 
most experienced and prtident gene- 
rals. So the Siradiotti* being sent 
to plunder the French carriages, and 
having part of them in their posses- 
sion; were leading mules and horses 
loaded with baggage over the river, 
which happened to be perceived by 
those who were engaged in the bat- 
tle; on which they broke their ranks, 
and turned about to plunder the car- 
riages also. By this, the Italians 
being deprived of their wonted help, 
and their numbers beginning con- 
siderably to decrease; besides all 
this, Antonio da Montefeltro not 
having taken care to move over 
with his troops from the other side, 
seeing RodulphoGoniMa: vtftaluiiy* 
who had orderft^ ^m 
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French began to gain ground consi- 
derably; so that the marquis was 
unable to support the Confederates, 
who were giving way every where^ 
the most of bis own company hav- 
ing been cut to pieces ; yet for all 
this, he did what he could to make 
them stand their ground, telling 
them, that rather than they should 
fly, he would lose his life on the 
spot. But this did not avails for 
finding they could not resist any 
longer, and the French rushing on 
them from all quarters with great 
fury, they were obliged at last to 
take to flight, and made haste to 
gain the other side of the river, 
which, as we have already said, 
was greatly swelled by the rain that 
had fallen the night before, so they 
were under the greatest difficulty 
imaginable to get ovpr. The French 
pursued them to the very brinks of 
the said river, minding nothing but 
slaughter, despising plunder and 
prisoners. But at the same time 
that this part of the French army 
was fighting with so much brave- 
ry, their van-guard (against whom 
count Giazzo had made head) hav- 
ing moved part of their horse, fell 
on likewise with so much eager- 
ness and bravery, that ^he Italians 
being terrified, and not finding them- 
selves supported by their own peo- 
ple, fell into so great disorder, that 
a good number of them being slain, 
particularly Giovanni Piccino and 
Galeazzo^da-Coreggio, they imme- 
diately took to fligjit also. 

The marshal de Gies perceiving 
that this squadron had rallied on the 
other side of the river, and another 
regiment besides had done the same, 
he thought it the safest way not to 
attack them; which was judged to 
be both cowardly, and of great pre- 
judice to his master's interest; for, 
m bU probability, if he had pursued 
«i hA;ivo{:iId not only have been 
tfifrucksuch a terror 
«.lbat side of the 
Mm jnade them 
French: for 
iataa had 



brought his men again into order of 
battle, he could not possibly per- 
suade them to renew the fight, 
every one thinking only how he 
might save his own life. By this 
time the roads leading to Piacenza 
and Parma were all filled with. men 
and horses ; and in the Confederate 
army nothing was to be seen but 
universal tumult and distraction. 
However, the arrival of count* Pi- 
tigliano from the French army, 
which he had deserted, gave a new 
turn to affairs, for he had assured 
his countrymen the Italians, that 
the French were in as great disor- 
der as themselves : this information 
stopped their flight, and made them 
retire within their lodgments. 

In the mean time the king of France 
held a council of war, whether they 
should pass the river, and try to force 
the enemy's lines. Trivulzio and 
Camillo Vitelli were of opinion they 
should; but especially Francisco 
Secco, who showed them that the 
roads at a distance were every where 
filled with men and carriages; the 
enemy, he said, having doubtless 
abandoned their camp. But after 
all, the soldiers were so fatigued 
with fighting, and the river swelled 
so high, that it was thought advis- 
able to draw off to their lodgments 
at the village Medesano. Here they 
lay, though with great difficulty, for 
the want of provisions, of which the 
Italians had plundered the carriages. 

Such was the famous battle fought 
between the French and Italians, on 
the banks of the river Taro; in which 
the former lost not above two hun- 
hundred men; whereas the latter 
had to the number of three thousand 
three hundred killed on the spot, 
among whom were Rinuccio a Ve- 
netian general, and Bernardo del 
Monte, a commander of very great 
note; besides many other persons of 
distinction. 

Both parties laid claim to the vic- 
tory, though the advantage was visi** 
bly on the side of the Fcei\5LVv. '^Vn& 
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Venetians,however,made noscrnple 
to attribute the glory of the day to 
themselves ; for through all their do- 
minions they ordered this success to 
be celebrated by bonfires and other 
rejoicings; and on Marcion Trivi- 
sano's tomb, in the church of the 
Minor Friars, inscribed the follow- 
ing epitaph: "Here lies M. Trivi* 
sano, who fought successfullyagainst 
Charles king of France, on the banks 
of the river Taro." 

But for all that, it was the gene- 
ral belief that the French were the 
conquerors, not only for having fewer 
men slain, but likewise because they 
drove the Italians to the other side 
of the river, and opened a free pas- 
sage for their army, the chief thing 
fgr which they contended. ' 

The day following Charles lay en- 
camped at the place whither he had 
retired after the battle, and where, 
by means of Argentine, a truce for 
a day was made between him and 
the enemy. The king appeared ex- 
tremely desirous of a free passage, 
fearing a defeat if he should be at- 
tacked again, considering that great 
numbers of the confederate troops 
had not fought the day before : be- 
sides, he apprehended that his march 
through the state of Milan would be 
very dangerous having so powerful 
an enemy in his rear. The Italians 
likewise, on their part, were not a 
little disheartened for the loss they 
had sustained; however, by degrees, 
they began to rouse up their spirits, 
being considerably animated by 
count Pitigliano, who advised them 
to make a fresh attack* on the 
French in their camp, assuring them 
that their lodgments were weak and 
defenceless. However, this council 
was rejected by the generality, a« 
being a thing too hazardous. At 
this lime a rumor was spread over 
all Italy, that Ludovic Sforza had 
given private orders to his troops 
not to fight; but that was entirely 
groundless. 

Charles, on the other side, begs* 

* Gaieckrd, lib, ii. p. bB, 



at break of day to march his army 
forward in as great silence as pos- 
sible; nor did the confederates think 
fit to attack him a second time, and, 
had they been willing, it was scarcely 
practicable, because of the swelling 
of the river. However, about sun- 
set, finding the waters decreased a 
little, count Graiazzo, with two hun- 
dred light horse under his command, 
ventured over to the other side, to 
follow the French footsteps, who had 
taken the road strait for Piacenza. 
And although the count was very 
uneasy to them in their rear, yet the 
French continued their march with- 
out disorder, and had whatever pro- 
visions they wanted brought them 
from the neighbouring villages, pro- 
cured by Trivulzio, who, with some 
of the light horse, went before the 
army for that purpose. 

The day after the French began 
their march, the Confederate army 
moved forward also, showing how- 
ever but little indinalion to follow 
the enemy, especially the Venetian 
proveditors, who were very averse 
to put their troops again into the 
power of fortune : so that two days 
after they pitched their camp near 
the banks of the river Trebbia, not 
very far from Piacenza, near which 
two hundred Swiss, with the great- 
est part of the French artillery, 
were lying on a ground, between 
which and the town run the river, 
which, by the falling of fresh rains, 
was become altogether unpassable; 
so that notwithstanding the great 
diligence used to get the artillery 
over to the other side, it was found 
altogether impracticable at that 
time. This gave a notable* oppor- 
tunity to the confederates for attack- 
ing them ; but either out of coward- 
ice or infatuation they neglectec| it, 
so that the waters by degrees abat- 
ing, they all got safe to the other 
side, and joined the French. By 
this time count Gaiazzohad got in- 
to the town of Piacenza, where he 
•t|^ni#jAt»: ftkqx the many dis- 
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affected inhabitants there had a de- 
sign to stir up a general revolt from 
the duke his master's government: 
nor was his suspicion without 
ground, it being certain, that if the 
French, according to Trivnizio's ad- 
vice, had proclaimed John Galeaz- 
zo's Son, and displayed his standard 
there, such a general revolt in his 
favour might easily have ensued; 
but the French were eager to pur- 
sue their noarcb, so that they would 
not lose time on that account. 

As the French went forward, 
they fell into great want of provi- 
sions, because Sforza had taken 
care to secure the villages, and dis- 
tributed a good many troops of 
horse, partly in Tortona and Ales- 
sandria, with twelve hundred Ger- 
man foot, which he had made 
come for that purpose from Novara. 
Besides, from the time that the 
French passed the Trebbia, count 
Gaiazzo having joined a body of 
five hundred German foot (which 
be took out of the garrison of Pia- 
cenza) to bis own light horse, he 
continually galled the French in 
the rear. But the latter, at some 
small distance from Ale\pandria, 
having taken the high road near 
the mountains, where the river Ta- 
varo is easily forded, without great 
opposition or loss of men, arriv- 
ed safe under the walls of* Asti: 
which, as soon as they had entered, 
Charles ordered his soldiers to quar- 
ter in the neighbouring fields, re- 
solving at the same time to recruit 
and augment his army as soon as 
possible, and to remain himself in 
Italy until he could send succour to 
Novara. 

On the other hand, the Confeder- 
rates having followecr them as far 
as the Tortonese, despairing of an 
opportunity of doing them further 
damage, went and joined Sforza's 
troops, lying before Tortona, whicli 
place was in great distress for want 
of provisions. 

About this time those who were 
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sent by Charles on the expedition of 
Genoa, returned, without success ;* 
for their fleet which first of all land- 
ed at Porto Specie, having steered 
towards Rapallo, soon took posses- 
sion of that place. But afleetof eight 
gallies, with sundry other vessels, 
having gone out of the harbour of 
Genoa in the night time, landed 
seven hundred foot near Rapallo, 
which they immediately attacked 
and retook from the French, togeth- 
er with all their guards in that 
place: after which their fleet set 
sail in pursuit of the French, and 
came up with them, where a very 
sharp engagement ensued ; but the 
French, unable to sustain the ene- 
mies' fire any longer, retired towards 
the bottom of the gulph, but being 
surrounded on all hands by the ene- 
my, they were totally routed, most 
of their ships being sunk or burnt, 
and their admiral taken prisoner; 
which action happened in the very 
same place, where, the year before, 
the Arragonese fleet had been dis- 
comfited. The French were like- 
wise extremely unfortunate, with 
regard to the other troops that had 
been put on shore near Genoa, 
where, being frustrated of the hopes 
they had conceived of a revolt in that 
city, and also hearing of the defeat 
of their fleet ; they thought fit to re- 
tire with all imaginable haste to- 
wards Savoy, notwithstanding, had 
they tarried a little longer, 4hey 
might have been considerably as- 
sisted by the Piemontese peasants, 
who were sent by the Duke of Sa- 
voy to their assistance. 

Affairs, in the mean time, within 
the kingdom of Naples and in Lom-^ 
bardy, were in no small agitation, 
though carried on with different suc- 
cess; for Ferdinand had by this time 
passed over from Sicily to Ueggio 
in Calabria, and took possession of 
that town, endeavouring with all his 
might to have the other adjacent 
places in his bands also, having 
brought along with him six thou.- 
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sand volunteers out of Sicily, with 
a considerable number of Spanish 
horse and foot, commanded by Con- 
salvo Ernandes of Cordova, a gen- 
eral of great renown, sent by the 
king of Spain to his assistance, and 
who had distinguished himself with 
so much bravery and conduct in the 
wars with the Moors in Granada, 
.that, before his arrival in Italy, he 
had acquired the title of the great 
captain. 

On the arrival of this new army, 
Obigni the Scottish general, hav- 
ing brought together all the French 
troops in Calabria, which were under 
his command, and which had been 
left there for the security of that 
province, he encountered the enemy 
at a village called Seminara, situated 
on the sea-side, of which village 
Ferdinand had taken possession. 
Here a considerable number of horse 
and foot were sent to join Obigni, 
by the gentlemen of the country, 
who still adhered to the French in- 
terest; but what was of the greatest 
importance to that general, was the 
arrival of Monsieur Persi's troops 
from the country of Basilicata, which 
came to his assistance by express 
orders: but of this considerable rein- 
forcement Ferdinand's people had 
got no manner of intelligence, conse- 
quently judged that Obigni's army 
being much inferior to their own, 
they were in a manner sure of vic- 
tory, if ever they should venture to 
attack them. However Consalvo, 
indeed with prudence requisite in a 
great general, begged Ferdinand not 
to hazard a battle till first he was 
sure of learning the number and 
order of the French forces: but Fer- 
dinand being eager to recover his 
kingdom and honour, was deaf to 
Consalvo's counsel, telling him Na- 
ples* was not to be regained in the 
cowardly manner he had lost it, and 
that since hitherto fortune had fa- 
voured him in his attempts already 
begun for recovering it, he would 
not baulk such fortune by supinely 
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lying by and doing nothing: for that 
she never forsook those whom she 
so visibly called to victory. / " What 
have we to fear?" says he: " we are 
superior to the enemy both in horse 
and foot; the inhabitants, as well as 
fortune, are on our side; who among 
us will not rejoice to meet the ene- 
my face to face ? Pm sure I shall for 
my part, and with my own exam- 
ple lead you on to victory.'* There 
were many of Ferdinand's mind, 
namely, Don Hugo di Cardona, Tho- 
dore Trivulzio, Emanuel Benavides 
the Spaniard, and others, who ex- 
postulated with Consalvo to the 
same purpose, desiring he might not 
be diffident of the soldiers' valour, 
promising no'thing should be want- 
ing on their part, either as to their 
example, or their animating the 
troops to fight: on which they beg- 
ged Ferdinand might instantly order 
the companies, with their colours 
flying, to begin their march without 
the gates of the town. 

Seminara is a village situated on 
a high ground, which gradually de- 
scends to a plain, where in the mid- 
dle runs a small river, on the banks 
of which the French were encamped. 
Ferdinand, in the mean time, came 
out with his troops, marching along 
the said rising ground, and came 
down on the plain to the opposite 
side of the river where the French 
lay. Here he began to put his 
troops in order of battle, distending 
his foot on the left, and his horse on 
the right hand, along the said river, 
by way of right and left wings. In 
this manner he waited till the French 
should come over to attack him. 
On the other side, Obigni and Persi 
ordered the Swiss to be ready to en- 
counter the Spanish cavalry ; and at 
the same time placed the Calabrese 
on the flank of the army to the right 
and left, among whom they distri- 
buted an equal number of horse or 
gens d'armes, in all about four hun- 
dred; and according to the French 
uf nt^er of light 
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quadrangle, did the French pass the 
river to give the enemy battle. As 
soon as they began to mo ve, the Span- 
ish horse, with an appearance of un- 
common bravery, immediately went 
to receive* them; but being inferior in 
number and force, they could by no 
means put the French in disorder, 
who were in a manner penned up on 
all hands by their own gensd'armes. 
The Spaniards perceiving their at- 
tempt unsuccessful, giving a great 
shout, wheeled about, retiring to- 
wards the body of their own army. 
This being observed by the Arra- 
gonese foot, they imagined that body 
of horse bad been beaten, and were 
retiring. By this their courage be- 
gan to abate considerably, .which 
the more they were disheartened, 
the more were the French animat- 
ed to improve the advantage they 
had already obtained, insomuch that 
Obigni on the right, and Persi on the 
left, valiantly pushing on the in- 
fantry, the Arragonese were quite 
routedt and put to flight, before the 
Swiss in the French army could 
strike one bio w,so that they obtained 
a most complete and glorious vic- 
tory, notwithstanding Ferdinand did 
all he could to make his people rally 
again, and renew the fight, but in 
vain. However, that the world 
might not think that his defeat pro- 
ceeded from want of courage in 
himself, he pushed his horse in 
among the enemy, and broke a lance 
on the breast of one of the French 
generals; but being borne down by 
numbers, he also betook himself to 
flight, when, being distinguished by 
the plume on his helmet, and his 
gilded armour, he was very hotly 
pursued; but having outrun those 
who were designed to have him in 
their hands, it happened that his 
horse fell with him, at the same time 
when he was passing a very narrow 
and rugged path; on which, his feet 
beiog entangled in his stirrups, and 
part of bis body under the horse, he 
W^.V^ry near lost his life, and been 
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taken by the French, who by this 
time had come pretty near up with 
him, had it not been for the singular 
affection of one Giovanni Altavilla,* 
who formerly served him in the 
quality of his page, and who seeing 
his king in such imminent danger, 
ran immediately to his assistance, 
and dismounting from his own horse, 
gave it to Ferdinand, who, armed 
and bruised as he was, lost no time 
to mount into the saddle; so that 
with all the speed he could, he got 
ofl*, and avoided being taken pris- 
oner. However, the poor gentle- 
man Altavilla, by saving his king, 
lost his own life; for the French 
coming up, and finding him on foot, 
they slew him on the spot: too bad 
a reward indeed for a person of such 
singular loyalty and affection. Con- 
salvo, traversing the mountains, fled 
to Reggio,t and Ferdinand to Pal- 
ma, near Seminara, by the sea-side; 
where, getting aboard his fleet, he 
sailed straight for Messina in Sicily. 
But this piece of unsuccessfulness 
did not deter him from trying his 
fortune again with the enemy, being 
excited thereto more than ever by 
the city of Naples' desire of his re- 
turn among them to resume the re- 
gal government. 

But Ferdinand fearing lest the 
news of his defeat should be spread 
over the kingdom, and consequent- 
ly cast a damp on the minds of those 
who were making dispositions in his 
favour; he therefore got ready the 
gallies which carried him from 
Ischia, together with the gallies in 
which his father Alphonso had 
fled from Naples, and those like- 
wise sent him from Spain, in all to 
the number of sixty vessels; and 
putting the few troops which were 
left him, aboard this fleet, he imme- 
diately set sail for Naples ; and aU 
though he knew his land forces 
were but inconsiderable, yet he did 
not doubt of retrieving his affairs, 
especially when he considered the 
great inclination which the Nea^olx- 
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tans had towards him: and so it 
happened; for no sooner did the 
fleet appear on the coasts of Salerno, 
than that town, and the whole shore 
of Almasi and Cava displayed Fer- 
dinand's standard, and proclaimed 
him once more their king. 

Two days after he doubled the 
promontory, making towards the 
city of Naples, in which he expect- 
ed a general revolt of the inhabi- 
tants in his favour ; but his hopes 
in this were frustrated, for on the 
news of his approach, the French 
immediately flew to their arms, 
placing guards where the greatest 
need was, by which the impending 
rebellion was in a manner stifled 
before its birth, though indeed on 
the very point of breaking out: so 
as the French found a remedy for 
the evil with which they were at 
that time threatened; and in like 
manner might for their other mat- 
ters, had they followed a very sea- 
sonable advice given them by one* 
Gratianus Guerra, namely. To man 
the French fleet lying within the 
harbour of Naples, and by putting 
aboard a sufficient number of troops, 
immediately to launch out and at- 
tack the Arragonese, who were ly- 
ing in sight of the town; where, 
the latter being but poorly provided, 
and destitute of combatants, it was 
highly probable that had the French 
followed the advice offered them, 
they might have given a very good 
account of the enemy, and drove 
them out of their seas. But this 
counsel was rejected, either because 
if the said attempt had succeeded, 
some people, more covetous of false 
fame than affectionate to their conn- 
try, imagined they should not share 
in the glory of the action themselves; 
or were of opinion that the Arragon- 
ese fleet was more powerful than 
most people imagined: be that how 
it will, it is certain, the French after- 
wards had often occasion to repent 
heartily that they had not taken the 
advice of Gratianus. 

* Vid. arw9lUuim4hB0UQJuAwihhood.^ 89. 



In the mean time Ferdinand, with 
his fleet, lay three days before Na- 
ples,in continual expectation of some 
popular commotion within the city: 
but finding nothing of that kind 
offering, he resolved to tarry no 
longer there, accordingly set sail for 
Ischia : on which, those who were 
the chief of his party in Naples, 
knowing that his cause was in a 
manner their own, and dreading 
that the discovery which afterwards 
might be made of their treachery and 
disaffection to the French, might cost 
them very dear, if the Arragonese 
should not prevail ; for this reason 
they privately sent a boat to Fer- 
dinand, beseeching him to return to 
Naples, and at any rate to land some 
of his troops at a certain place, a 
mile without the walls, called Ma- 
dalena ; by doing which, they said, 
his friends in the mean time within 
that city might have the better op- 
portunity to play their part. Fer- 
dinand hearing this, did return, and 
accordingly cast anchor where they 
had advised him, and began to dis- 
embark his soldiers. 

On this, Monpensier the viceroy, 
perceiving the enemy had in good 
earnest actually landed some of their 
troops, ordered his own forces to 
march out and attack them, before 
they could get the rest of their men 
on shore ; but no sooner had they 
got without the walls, than the in- 
habitants flew to their arms, and 
possessed themselves of the city 
gates, slaying every one that made 
the least resistance, and immediately 
rung the great bell of the Carmine, 
as a signal for a general alarm, 
and, with loud acclamation over the 
whole city, proclaimed Ferdinand 
their king; which sudden revolu- 
tion and insurrections so terrified}the 
French, that not thinking themselves 
secure between an enemy in arms 
on one hand, and a city in rebeUioa 
on the other, and finding it imprao^ 
ticable to return the Mine wtfr iliey 
had gone out, Ibsrlii 
come back, by m 
higher ^fomat 
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there to re-enter Naples at the gate 
near castle Nuovo. 

But by this time Ferdinand having, 
without opposition, landed all his 
forces, had actually gotentrance with- 
in the city ; where, having mounted 
on horseback, surrounded with an 
innumerable multitude of his friends 
and adherents, he began his march 
through Naples in a triumphant 
manner, all orders and ranks of 
people showing an incredible joy 
that they had again got their old 
sovereign among them ; so that, as 
he passed along, loud acclamations 
and huzzas echoed from all corners, 
every one striving who should most 
honour their king ; some sprinkling 
him with ordoriferous waters, others 
from their windows strewing the 
ground with flowers as he passed; 
nay, many of the nobility ran to 
embrace him in the middle of the 
streets; others were so officious as 
to wipe the sweat off his face, and 
to do the like ofiices of duty and 
aflfection, the whole showing their 
respect and good-will. Multitudes 
on all hands congratulated his safe 
return, lifting their eyes and hands 
up to heaven, as a mark of joy and 
thanks for their monarch's safety. 
Nor did they for all that, omit any 
thing which regarded the security 
of the place; for the marquis of 
Pescara marching at the head of 
those troops which Ferdinand had 
brought over with him from Sicily, 
a numerous body of Neapolitan vo- 
lunteers joined him, who altogether 
went to secure the entries of the 
streets, and fortify them everywhere. 
On the other hand, the French hav- 
ing rallied their troops on the great 
open place before the castle Nuovo, 
endeavoured afterwards to force their 
way into the habitable part of the 
town ; on which there ensued a very 
sharp engagement between Ferdi- 
nandfs people and the enemy: how- 
♦*»e latter were, with incredi- 
nd bravery, repulsed by 
n$t who disputed the 
French inch by 
itbe latter^ hav- 



ing sustained considerable loss, they 
were forced to retire. 

When night came on, the French 
got within the castle, but were forced 
to leave two thousand of their horse 
in the open place, having neither 
provision or convenience for them 
within the fort. At the same time 
Ivo d'Allegri, a noted general, and 
the prince of Salerno, together with 
sundry other persons of distinc- 
tion, shut theniselves up within the 
said castle. By break of day Fer- 
dinand, who the night before had 
got in readiness every thing neces- 
sary for battering the fort, disposed 
the whole with great assiduity and 
judgment, having placed a strong 
body of his select troops, to hinder 
the French from making sallies on 
the town; after which riding to and 
fro among the ranks of his own 
troops, he ordered and disposed 
whatever was necessary for the at- 
tack. Nothing indeed was wanting 
on his part, which possibly could 
be effected by an experienced gene- 
ral, and a most courageous king; 
sometimes rushing* amidst the thick- 
est of the enemy's fire,) to dispose 
matters as need required, animating 
and encouraging those who behaved 
best, and, calling them by their 
names, promised their bravery and 
good behaviour should not go un- 
rewarded. Others again, when he 
saw them give signs of pusillanimity 
and fear, he upbraided for their slow- 
ness and want of courage; in the 
mean time, he hindered as much as 
possible, the enemy from defending 
the walls. But on the other side, the 
French were not wanting to make 
a most gallant resistance ; nor was 
their fire from above in vain, being 
all determined either to conquer or 
die; for which reason they made fror 
quent sallies on the enemy, with an 
intrepidity and boldness not to be 
expressed, and even yentured fur- 
ther in among the thickest of the 
Arragonese troops, than what was 
really prudent on tha ^^\\. CkS. ^^^*^\Jv^ 
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besieged. In this manner did they 
push on to try what fortune might 
again offer in their favour; but after 
strenuous endeavours to drive the 
enemy from the walls, by the obsti- 
nate resistance they met with, and 
the superiority of the Arragonese 
numbers, they were forced to retire 
again within the castle. After this 
the French made an excursion to- 
wards the harbour, where the ene- 
my's ships were lying, with inten- 
tion to recover it, and to destroy 
their fleet : on which ensued the most 
cruel engagement of any, where no- 
thing was to be seen but confusion 
and death ; some of the galleys being 
driven on shore, others set on fire, 
the ships and the haven were full of 
wounded men, heaps of dead car- 
casses floating in the water, others 
perishing in the middle of the flames, 
and nothing was to be seen by the 
spectators, at a distance, but the glit- 
tering of swords; and multitudes, 
eager for blood, rushing impetuously 
on each other, some giving way, 
others running to and fro in ,a con- 
fused manner, terrified with the pros- 
pect of ruin and death, bowlings and 
cries of wounded men filling the ears 
of every one. In fine, scarce can 
any thing be imagined equal to it 
for horror and confusion, nothing but 
cruelty, rage, slaughter, despair in 
some, hopes in others, prevailing. 
At last the French, quite oppressed 
with fatigue and loss of blood, were 
obliged anew to seek for shelter 
within the castle; so that finding 
their endeavours for recovering the 
city were in vain, they began to lose 
all manner of hopes, every thing on 
their side appearing with a very 
inelancholy prospect; for not only 
had Naples itself rebelled, but Ca- 
pua, A versa, and the castle of Mon- 
dragone, began to follow their ex- 
ample, together with many of the 
neighbouring towns ; nor they only, 
but most of the kingdom were de- 
termined to venture their lives and 
iheir all for Ferdinand. 

Among the rest, the town of 
Gaeta at that time perceiving thai 



some of Ferdinand's galleys had an« 
chored near their harbour, imagined 
other forces were speedily to be sent 
thither, for recovering that place to 
the Arragonese. By this the inha- 
bitants began to think of giving up 
the town into the hands of their old 
masters; accordingly their inclina- 
tions for a revolt being very ardent, 
perhaps occasioned by the bad 
usage they daily met with from 
the French, with the utmost temeri- 
ty imaginable, and without judging 
how to time their matters right, 
they precipitately declared for the 
Arragonese; so that men, women, 
and children within the town, rais- 
ing loud acclamations of joy, pro- 
claimed once more Ferdinand for 
their king. The French, on this, 
imagining the enemy's army to be 
near at hand, and on their march to 
force their way within the city, drew 
up their troops in very good order to 
receive them; but after long waiting 
for the attack, finding there was no 
other enemy appeared but only the 
inhabitants of the place, on this they 
turned their arms on the rebels, 
who, although in a tumultuous 
manner, they made head against 
the garrison; yet being without ex- 
perienced commanders, there was 
nothing but confusion among them, 
so that the disciplined troops of the 
enemy prevailing, they drove those 
who made resistance, up to the high- 
er and remote parts of the town; 
who, unable to sustain the shock of 
the French, were cruelly slaughter- 
ed on the spot: others they forced 
in shoals over the precipices and 
rocks into the sea. In fine, nothing 
was seen or heard, over the whole 
town, but wounds and blood, and 
the groans and bowlings of men, 
women, and children, wallowing in 
their gore ; terror and confusion ap- 
pearing every where; and even, as 
my* author relates, notwithstanding 
the priests, dressed in their sacred 
vestments, came processionally ira* 
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ploring the French, on their knees, 
to abstain from Bpilling so much 
blood; yet these barbarous adver- 
saries gave a deaf ear to their 
entreaties, and, instead of hav- 
ing connpassion, and being softened 
with their submission, tears, and 
prayers, with horrid cruelly massa- 
cred the supplicants as well as the 
others ; and also, breaking into their 
churches, killed multitudes at the 
very altars, ravaging and destroying 
every thing, and polluting their 
temples and places of worship with 
blood and death. 

About the same time, the Vene- 
tian fleet being arrived at M onopoli, 
a city in Puglia, they landed their 
foot there, together with the Stra- 
diotti, or light horse, which they had 
brought along with them: but on 
being immediately encountered by 
the French, there ensued a sharp 
engagement between them, in wMcIl 
Pietro Bembo, commander of one 
of the Venetian gallies, was slain. 
For all this, the Venetians were so 
far the conquerors, that they took 
the town by force; which, however, 
was rendered them more on account 
of the governor's cowardice, than the 
Venetian bravery. 

But to return to Ferdinand, who, 
in the mean time, was busy in be- 
sieging the castles within Naples. 
He judged the French would, for 
want of succour and provisions, be 
obliged very soon to surrender those 
forts ; and indeed they were in very 
great distress this way. However, 
they did all they could to hold out 
to the last : accordingly Montpensier 
the governor ordered their fleet, 
which was lying within one of the 
securest harbours there, consisting 
of five ships and four galleys, to re- 
tire between the tower of St. Vincent 
and the castle Nuovo, not thinking 
them very safe elsewhere, seeing 
these two forts were still in the 
Frendi possession. From thence he 
distriboted a good number of his 
twp% and guards along the sea side, 
'vthat part of the suburbs called 
inlio, against whom Fer- 



dinand sent his cavalry ; where, the 
latter making a covered way of the 
other street called the Incoronata, 
the Arragonese thereby took posses- 
sion of the hill of St. Ermo, and 
afterwards of Pizzafalcone, notwith- 
standing the fort above was still in 
the French hands. After gaining 
the hill, they attacked the well for- 
tified monastry there called Santa- 
Croce, but received considerable 
damage from the fort above, inso- 
much that they began to despair 
of recovering that convent, so that 
instead of force they had recourse 
to stratagem ; to eflect which, it hap- 
pened that the marquis of Pescara, 
some way or another, procured in- 
telligence with a certain Moor within 
the convent, who formerly had been * 
his domestic servant. This Moor 
promised the marquis to get him and 
his people admittance privately ; ac- 
cordingly sent him word,' that the 
same night he would take care to 
have a ladder placed, which should 
reach from the windows of the mo- 
nastry to the ground, desiring his old 
master at a certain time to be there, 
and that he should acquaint him 
when, and in what manner, he might 
enter the convent. On which the 
marquis, not suspecting any fraud, 
came at the time appointed ; where, 
no sooner had he mounted to the 
top of the ladder, than the villain, 
seizing him by the throat,* pierced 
his wind-pipe through with an ar- 
row; so that the poor deluded noble- 
man fell dead from the window to 
the ground, having lost his life for 
trusting too much to the promise;^ of 
that ungrateful traitor. 

In the mean time the French be- 
sieged within the castles of Naples, 
being reduced to the very last ex- 
tremity for want of provisions, and 
without any hopes of succour, but 
what might perhaps be sent them 
from France, began seriously to think 
of surrendering, which they would 
have done without delay, had they 
not had intelligence that t\\^\\ ^nsx^Ij^ 
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on his arrival in Asti, had ordered 
Perone de Baccie to hasten to Villa- 
Franca near Nice, where his fleet 
was lying, and with all imaginable 
expedition to sail for Naples, with 
succours and provisions to the be- 
sieged there. This fleet was com- 
manded by Monsieur Darban, on 
board of which were about two 
hundred Gascoin and Swiss foot. 
On these orders they lost no time to 
put to sea; accordingly arrived at 
the island Porezo, at which place, 
to their surprise, they spied at a dis- 
tance Ferdinand's navy cruising in 
those seas, the number of which was 
no less than thirty-two vessels, in- 
cluding the ships they had from 
Genoa. The French, on this, being 
too well apprised of their inferiority 
in strength, durst not at any rate 
venture to proceed, so that they 
were immediately obliged to tack 
about, and make what haste they 
could back to the island of Elba; 
in which confusion a Biscoine vessel 
sunk in their return thither. After 
this they steered straight for Leg- 
horn, but their crew was seized with 
such a panic fear, that, for all their 
commander could do, there was no 
hindering the footsoldiers from going 
ashore ; and when landed, they made 
the best of their way to Pisa. 

On the news of the French fleet's 
retreat, Montpensier, who, with his 
people, had been besieged three 
months, finding no manner of hopes 
left him, promised at last to deliver 
up the castles within the space of 
thirty days, provided no succour 
should be brought them; and also 
that their persons and efiects should 
be safe, intending to march with the 
troops that were under his command 
to Provence: in adherence to which 
he gave Ferdinand hostages, among 
whom was Ivo d'Allegri and three 
others. As for succour, they could 
scarce hope for any from their own 
country within so short a time; nor 
indeed elsewhere, unless from other 
places in the kingdom of Naples, 
which, accordingly, and beyond their 
(expectations, happened: for Mon- 



sieur Persi, one of the French gen- 
erals, who commanded the Swiss in 
Calabria, knowing what great dis- 
tress his besieged countrymen were 
in at Naples, resolved at any rate to 
march thither to their assistance, 
being joined by the prince Bisignano, 
and others in the French interest: 
on whose approach Ferdinand sent 
the count Mataloni to Eboli, with 
an army to encounter them; but the 
greatest part of the latter being but 
militia gathered together in that 
neighbourhood, though very far su- 
perior to the French in numbers; 
yet no sooner did Persi with his 
troops appear, than the Italian army 
took to flight, without striking one 
blow ; where, in their flying, Ve- 
nantio, the lord of Camerino's son, 
was taken prisoner; but the others, 
not being hotly pursued by the 
French, retired to Nola, and from 
thence to Naples. 

This event, as it gained great re- 
putation to the French, and fresh 
hopes of their future success, so did 
it cast an incredible damp on the 
Arragonese afi'airs, insomuch that 
the face of things quite changing, 
Ferdinand was so very much dis- 
heartened, that he began to have 
thoughts of abandoning Naples a 
second time, had he not been en- 
couraged to stand his ground by his 
party within the city, who being 
conscious of their late rebellion, and 
persuaded that if they should again 
fall into the French hands, they 
could have no clemency nor mercy 
shown them, so that their own and 
Ferdinand'sinterestbecameinaman- 
ner inseparable. Ferdinand there- 
fore halted at Capella; and that he 
might hinder the enemy from ad- 
vancing to the castles, he ordered a 
huge ditch to be cut, running from 
the hill of St. Ermo even to the cas- 
tle Del-Nuovo, placing his artillery 
and troops along the road from 
thence to Capella, insomuch that 
notwithstanding i^a French were 
come as far ai m 

of Naples^ 
well de&Bii 
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person showing uncommon bravery 
on this occasion; as also the French 
troops being cruelly galled from Piz- 
xafalcone, the eminence of which is 
as high as ihe top of the castle Niio- 
vo; the French were not able to ad- 
vance further, nor approach to Ca- 
pella. Moreover, being in great 
want of fresh water, they found 
themsel^res obliged to retire mnch 
sooner than was expected, leaving 
two or three pieces of their artillery, 
and part of the provision which they 
had brought for the garrison, behind 
them, and marched directly for Nola : 
on which Ferdinand, with a numer- 
ous force, designing to give them 
battle, followed them in the rear, 
but halted when he came to the 
plain of Pal ma, near Sarni, 

Moutpensier, on account of the re- 
treat of the French, finding no hopes 
left him of defending the castles, de- 
termined to abandon the forts in 
person, but not to surrender as yet. 
Accordingly having left three hun- 
dred men within the castle Del- 
Nuovo, and a number of guards 
within that Del-Vuovo, he embark- 
ed aboard the French fleet, carrying 
along with him two thousand Ave 
hundred soldiers, and set sail for Sa- 
lerno. On whose departure Ferdi- 
nand was exceedingly enraged, judg- 
ing Monlpeusier had not acted ac- 
cording to what had been lately sti- 
pulated between them, the latter 
having obliged himself not to depart 
with his troops until the time ex- 
pired for delivering up the castles j 
for which reason the Arragonese 
king was very near determined to 
revenge himself on the hostages 
which Moutpensier had put into his 
hands: however, the few troops left 
within the castles, being almost fa- 
mished for want of necessaries, ren- 
dered up the fort Del-Nuovo, on con- 
dition that the hostages should be set 
at liberty. At the same time those 
within the other castle Del-VuovOj 
^ed likewise that they should sur- 
. if succour was not sent them 
first day of Lent; which 
rere accepted and agreed 



But to return to the Pope and 
Valentine,* who, as we have already 
mentioned, had left Rome in a panic 
fear, upon Charles's returning thither 
after the conquest of Naples; but 
finding they had escaped the danger 
of being made the king's prisoners, 
they came back with their whole 
court to Rome, both father and son 
being puffed up with a sort of vain- 
glory, to see the lucky event of their 
designs this way. They were, how- 
ever, exceedingly anxious about 
what they judged the grand concern, 
namely, the success of the confede- 
rate powers, who had combined 
against the French, knowing full welt 
that one stroke of adverse fortune to 
them, was sufficient to throw their 
own affairs into a worse state than 
ever But when news was brought, 
that on the first day of July the 
French fleet had been defeated, and 
that Ferdinand was recalled to Na- 
ples, and in a manner reinstated in 
full possession of that kingdom ; as 
also that the confederates had de- 
feated the French at Taro, as they 
boasted ; Alexander, on this, des- 
patches a messenger with a formal 
monitory to Charles, (who, upon 
account of succouring No vara, had 
halted at Turin)* In which moni- 
tory, the Pope, by virtue of his pon- 
tifical authority,! commanded his 
majesty and his army to leave Italy 
within ten days; and in the same 
limited time to call back his troops 
out of the kingdom of Naples, other- 
wise he should be excommunicated, 
and summoned to appear in person 
before him at Rome. To which mo- 
nitory Charles sent an answer, as 
follows; viz. 

That he did not understand why 
the pontiff" should command him to 
leave Italy* since having some lime 
before demanded a free pass from 
his holiness's allies, for returning to 
France, they had denied him his re- 
quest ; nay, with all the force they 
could raise, endeavoured to slop 
him, though in vain, N^s\^^^ ^«^ 
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recalling his troops out of Naples, he 
Was unwilling, he said, to do that, 
considering they had gone thither 
with his holiness's consent and bene- 
diction. Thirdly, with regard to his 
appearing before him at Rome, he 
very much wondered at the Pope's 
demand this way, since, on his re- 
turn from Naples, having been de- 
sirous of seeing his holiness there in 
person, to have given him marks of 
bis obsequiousness and devotion, he 
had not thought fit to grant him that 
satisfaction. However, he promised 
that as soon as he could secure him- 
self from the insults of his enemies, 
which be was about to do without 
delay; he should then be very ready 
to obey his holiness's commands 
as to that point; but begged he 
would not let him make a fruitless 
journey, biit without fail wait for 
him there. 

But the excessive desire Charles 
and the rest of his Cotirt had to re 
turn to France ; as also the difficul- 
ties he met with in the affair of No- 
vara, and being likewise pressed 
by the continual solicitations of the 
prince of Orange ; all together gave 
him too soon occasion to obey the 
Pope's commands in leaving Italy, 
notwithstanding the arrival of twen- 
ty thousand Swiss to his assistance. 
Accordingly, having first made a 
very precipitate and disadvantageous 
peace with Ludovic Sforza, yield- 
ing him up the possession of No va- 
ra, he marched directly for Paris. 
By this the affairs of Lombard y were 
quite abandoned by the French, and 
Naples so reduced, that few succours 
could possibly be sent thither. 

Whereupon Valentine perceiving 
so great an obstacle to his growing 
ambition, in a manner removed out 
of the way, his mind was so swelled 
with joy, that he scarcely could be 
contained within himself: nor indeed 
was his father behind with him as 
to that, his schemes tending to no 
other point but the aggrandizing his 
family, especially to exalt his eldest 
SOD, the Duke of Gandia, to the 
highest pitch of greatness he possi- 



bly could. On the other hand^ Val- 
entine, who always looked upon 
his brother's advancement with an 
envious eye, determined within him- 
self to pull that fabric down, as fast 
as his father could build it up, re- 
solving he should never surpass him- 
self in any temporal greatness. Nor 
indeed did the Pope and his son 
Valentine stick at any thing that 
might advance their respective de- 
signs, which were built upon no 
other foundation but injustice and 
violence ; and if there was any dif- 
ference in wickedness between them, 
the son seemed rather superior to the 
father, in so far as the means by 
which he executed his schemes, were 
the most flagitious that could enter 
within a human breast 

His elder brother, as we have 
mentioned in another place, was fa- 
voured by nature with ,an agreeable 
countenance, -and endowed with 
great sweetness of temper, there 
being few exceptions to bis good 
character, unless it was his excess 
in gallantry: for from the com- 
mencement of his father's pontifi- 
cate, till that very time, he had 
shown so much affability and mod- 
eration in his deportment, that he 
was as much beloved by the court, 
as his brother was hated and feared. 
But Valentine, on account of his 
great capacity for business, and 
strength of genius, above all, his 
despatch in executing every kind of 
wickedness, was a greater favourite 
of the Pope than the duke of Gan- 
dia, although the latter was used 
with more tenderness than the for- 
mer; and, as the eldest son and re- 
presentative of the family, was pre- 
ferred .to Valentine; all the secular 
dignities which could be procured 
being heaped upon him, and which 
at that time were much more covet- 
ed than ecclesiastical endowments. 
This being considered by Valentine, 
he dissembled his envy with as 
great art as was nn> ««^nuim 

entirely concor 
his father acl^ 
wUhlViQ\voYM 
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imo their family, knowing all these 
things, being furnished to his hand 
by his brother's possessing them, by 
one single stroke in removing them 
out of the way, he was sure to have 
them at last to himself. 

In the mean time the Pope know- 
ing that in the college of cardinals 
he had a party at his devotion, rea- 
dy to concur in every thing for pro- 
moting the grandeur of his family, 
though never so much in prejudice 
of the church and the holy see; in 
order therefore lo lay the foundation 
for his vast designSjin the beginning 
of the year 14 96, and the fourth year 
of his pontificate, he promoted four 
prelates to the cardinalate, men no 
less his creatures and confidents, 
than partial to the dukeof Gandia's 
interest- One of them was the bishop 
of Segovia, Majar-Domo of the pal- 
ace : the other the bishop of Gior- 
gento, governor of the castle of St. 
Angelo: the third was the bishop of 
Perugia, his datary: the fourth Gio- 
vanni Borgia, the apostolic protho- 
notary, and the Pope's grand ne- 
phew. This last, as he was the 
duke of Gandia's near relation, so 
had he on other accounts a particu- 
lar attachment to him; which being 
iw^ell known to Valentine, he thought 
it motive sufficient for sending the 
new cardinal into another world, 
which he sometime afterwards did 
perpetrate, by giving !iim a dose of 
poison at Urbino, which sliall be 
amply described in its due place. 

Valentine appeared to approve 
very much of the promotion just now 
mentioned, more especially since his 
father had taken care to fill the vacan- 
cy of the datary with a person very 
aiuch suited to his inclinations; one, 
who, for his own private views, and 
to ingratiate himself with the Pope, 
was willing to go into any mea- 
sures^ though never so flagitious and 
abominable. The name of this cor- 
rupt and wicked minister, was Gio- 
ini-Battista-Ferrara, a Modenese 
lop of Patria, who prompted 
uraged Alexander so much , ^^^ . _, 
mucai practices, that hel MQiiieC^iM. 



was the occasion of having the fol- 
lowing bitter pasquinade made on 
the Pope; 

Vcndit Alexander Clnv«i, Altnrin, CbriBtumr 
V^eaderti JLire poieel, em(?n] title priiia. 

Biit after this venal fool of the 
Pope had amassed very considera- 
ble wealth for himself, he, among 
the others, fell a victim to Valentine; 
who, to possess himself of the 
wretch's ill-gotten riches, hurried 
him likewise out of life, with a 
dose of that fatal poison by which 
hundreds were murdered: so that 
after this parasite died, they made 
the following epitaph for his tomb; 

Jan lis in hac Baptista kfef Ferrtirjns Uma, 
Term habuit Curpus, Bos fiona, Styx An imam. 

But notwithstanding the method 
the Pope had got into of selling the 
cardinalate to the best bidder, which 
brought sometimes very great wealth 
into his private treasury, yet the 
money arising from thence was but 
a trifle with regard to the vast sums 
wanted for supporting the grandeur 
of his family; so that another method 
was invented, namely, the erecting 
a new college for briefs: the mem- 
bers of which were about eighty in 
number, as cardinal Egidio of Vi- 
terbo mentions in these words: ** A^o- 
vum^ Colhgium excogitavit Scrip* 
toritrn Bremum^ 7mmtro 80, ne Us 
quibus successtrat Ingtmo inferior 
videreiur, cmn ad alia obeunda 
Mu nta J ium a d Pe c u n la m co mpa* 
randam Venalla enim omnia /^ &:c. 
And certain it is, that he who was 
so expert in draining the pockets of 
private persons of their motje^r^ was 
no less artful in contriving how he 
might extort much greater sums 
from those of a higher rank, as was 
afterwards seen in the barbarous 
method he took with those petty 
sovereigns in Roraagna his feuda- 
tories, called vicars of the church* 
But indeed Alexander's genius was 
entirely averse to the Italian nation 
in general, 6f which many woful evi- 
dences were shown, particularly by 
that diabolical instrument oC t\v?.cx\i.- 
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elty and villany, Valentine, by whose 
means the blood of many natives of 
Italy was spilled with profusion; 
many of her cities ransacked and de- 
stroyed, and numbers of her illustri- 
ous families sunk and extirpated. 
But what greater proof could there 
be of the Pope's partiality this way, 
since out of the whole number of 
thirty-six cardinals made by him, 
twenty-two of them were Spaniards, 
the other fourteen being for the 
most part foreigners of different na- 
tions, and the least number of them 
Italians? But among all the in- 
habitants in Italy, the Roman barons 
were his greatest aversion. These 
he used to call "the Pope's fetters,''* 
and often was heard to say, that 
until their power was so reduced, 
that they could not run into factions 
among themselves, the papal autho- 
rity was in a manner besieged, nor 
could Rome be secure from being 
harassed by the prevailing parties: 
and as such things never lay dor- 
mant in Alexander's mind, neither 
was he inactive in bringing about 
his wicked purposes under the veil 
of these pretensions ; for no sooner 
did he arrive at the pontificate, than 
he began to put his malice and ha- 
tred against these Roman barons in 
practice. Among the first who felt 
' the smart of his injustice and cruelty, 
were the Orsini, under the pretence, 
already mentioned, of Virginio Or- 
sino's having purchased Anguiliara 
and Cervetri from Francis Cibo. 
But as the coming of the French 
arms into Italy had in some mea- 
sure diverted the stroke threatened 
against that illustrious family, so 
was the execution of his revenge 
put ofi" till now. Next to the Orsini, 
that of Colonna was in a particular 
manner odious to the Pope, inso- 
much that after surprising the cas- 
tle of Oslia, Alexander proceeded 
both against Prosperus and Fabri- 
tius Colonna, and their adherents, 
with so much rage and violence, as 
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we mentioned before, that he judi- 
cially summoned them to appear in 
judgment before him, declaring them 
rebels, and gave orders to confiscate 
their estates, and confine them as 
his prisoners, and raze their houses 
and dwelling places to the ground. 
But the progress made by the French 
king, under whose banner they 
fought, was the means whereby they 
evaded their intended ruin; king 
Charles, in his stipulations with the 
Pope, having taken care to secure 
the interest of that family in a par- 
ticular manner. But as those occur- 
rences did in a great measure restrain 
Alexander from executing his re- 
venge, yet were they never able to 
change the perverseness of his will 
and evil inclinations this way; for no 
sooner did he find himself loose of 
the fetters with which the French 
arms had tied him, than he returned 
to put his perfidious designs in exe- 
cution, and to perpetrate the ruin of 
those barons, under the colour of 
new disgusts and provocations. 

By this time the affairs of the con- 
federates were in a very flourishing 
condition, on account of the power- 
ful succours of land forces sent them 
by the Venetians, as also the supe- 
rior strength of their fleet, and a 
great number of other troops kept 
up in Ferdinand's favour; all these 
things considered, as also the scarcity 
of money among the French, and 
tardiness of sending succours to Na- 
ples, the latter were reduced to a 
very low pass, insomuch that Mont- 
pensier, together with the Orsini, 
Vitelli, and the others who had 
survived a thousand misfortunes in 
Puglia, being at last besieged by 
Ferdinand in Atella, after they had 
made a vigorous defence, being en- 
tirely destitute of any manner of 
hope of succour, they were at last 
obliged to surrender, though on ho- 
nourable terms, hostages having 
been given on both sides: on which 
the Pope finding himself in a state 
of security, ^ "* ' "irmioed not to 
lose the c 
wished foi 
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lar circumstance is worth mention- 
ing in this place; namely, that in the 
stipulations made by Montpensier, 
when he gave up the castles of Na- 
ples, it. was agreed, that he, together 
with all his adherents and followers, 
and every one who had fought under 
the French banner, should be at 
liberty to return with him free and 
unmolested into France; and par- 
ticularly, that the Orsini and Camillo 
Vitelli might be permitted to march 
their troops homeward, wuhout the 
least impediment, through the king- 
dom of Naples. But the Pope being 
displeased with that article, because 
it deprived him of an opportunity of 
executing the revenge he long thirst- 
ed after, under pretence of laesa ma- 
jestatisj and as rebels to the holy 
see, he solicited Ferdinand to detain 
the Orsini, and the other barons of 
that family, as prisoners; and by 
means of cardinal Borgia, his legate, 
he used his utmost endeavours for 
having Vitelli in his own hands; but 
that gentleman was vigorpusly pro 
tected by the marquis of Mantua,^ 
by whose means he escaped the 
Borgian fury. But Ferdinand did 
not act so generous a part with the 
Orsini; for, contrary to the treaty 
with Montpensier, and his solemn 
oath, he ordered Virginius and Paolo 
Orsini to be kept prisoners! within 
the castle Del-Vuovo, as the Pope 
had required. And some time after 
Alexander managed matters in such 
a way, as to have Giovanni Gior- 
dano, Virginius*s son, and Bartholo- 
mew d'Alviano, who was related to 
their family, made prisoners also, 
by means of Guido-Baldo, duke of 
Urbin, general of the church at that 
time. But God did not permit Fer- 
dinand to outlive this unjust action, 
for about the same time, on the 1st 
of October, he diedf of a dysentery. 
But as this prince fell while at the 
pinnacle of his most prosperous for- 
tune, so did his kingdom, for want 
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of issue, devolve on Frederick his 
uncle; who likewise having but a 
short time tasted the sweets of a 
crown, died in a private condition 
in France, as we shall make men- 
tion in its due place. 

About this time the duke of Gan- 
dia came to Rome from Cevita-ve- 
chia, and on his arrival made a very 
pompous and splendid entry, being 
met at the city gates by his brother 
Valentine, and the chief persons of 
distinction about court. The duke 
of Urbin likewise came thither by 
the Pope's desire, having been re- 
ceived with a distinction suitable to 
his rank. Three days after, a pri- 
vate consistory was held, in which, 
by consent of the cardinals, it was 
agreed, that Virginius Orsino,* and 
the others of his family, being guilty 
of laesa majestatiSj as was pretend- 
ed, and on account of injuries done 
the church, having with arms acted 
in her prejudice, were therefore, as 
rebels, divested of their estates. Ac- 
cordingly orders were given to the 
Pope's troops to go in his holiness's 
name to take possession of them, de- 
claring that the said estates and lands 
were legally reverted to the church. 
On this the Pope made cardinal 
Lunate legate a latere of the army 
which was to march thither. 

After the consistory was ended, 
Alexander, dressed pontifically, went 
with the cardinals to St. Peter's, to 
perform the ceremony of creating 
the duke of Gandia general of the 
church, where her ensigns were to 
be delivered to him with great for- 
mality; which was accordingly per- 
formed with all imaginable pomp 
and magnificence. 

This ceremony being over, the 
duke of Gandia conducted his father 
the Pope through the portico of St. 
Peter's; where, mounting on horse- 
back, he rode in the middle, between 
the duke of Urbin, the late general, 
and Fabritius Colonna, being pre- 
ceded by three conductors, who car- 
ried before them the like ivmxxswV^'^x 
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of standards displayed, one of the 
church, another of the Pope, and the 
third of the duke of Gandia, sur- 
rounded by a muhitude of pages and 
attendants, dressed in rich liveries; 
the new general receiving homage 
according to the military mode, be- 
ing saluted and confirmed in his dig- 
nity with the sound of trumpets, 
drums, a discharge of the artillery, 
small arms, and the loud acclama- 
tions of the soldiers, who for that 
end were drawn up in rank and file 
upon the place of St. Peter's. 

It is, however, not to be expressed 
With what an envious eye Valentine 
beheld the pomp and ceremony per- 
formed in honour of his brother; nor 
could he by any means be easy to 
find the duke was possessed of such 
eminent dignities, when he himself 
was laid aside, and obliged to take 
tip with a fortune so very much in- 
ferior as he judged. On this account 
he was quite distracted with envy 
and rage, determining within himself 
not to stick at any thing which might 
take that power out of his brother's 
hands, that so he himself might en- 
joy the same station. However, the 
execution of the sentence against the 
Orsini admitting of no delay, the 
duke of Gandia, accompanied by the 
cardinal legate, and the conductors, 
marched with the Pope's army out 
of Rome, carrying along with them 
all manner of warlike provisions, in 
order to possess themselves of the 
estates of the Orsini,* where, in less 
than a month, they became masters 
of Gallera, Bassano, Sutri, Campag- 
nano, Fornello, Scrofano, Cesano, 
Viano, Bieda,and Isola,t in the con- 
quest of which they scarce met with 
any resistance : for the Orsini finding 
themselves unable to encounter the 
enemy in the open field, judged it 
best to bring together their chief 
force in three of the strongest towns 
within their territory, places indeed 
of the greatest importance of any to 
them, and seated on the lake of 



Bracciano, namely Anguillara, Tri- 
vigiano, and Bracciano, the last of 
which, on account of its advantage- 
ous situation, was capable to hold 
out a long siege. In this sudden war 
there were two of the Orsini family 
who acquired an uncommon fame 
for their valour and magnanimity, 
viz. Bartholomew d'Alviano,* who, 
before Ferdinand'sdeath, had luckily 
made his escape out of prison, and 
fled to Bracciano. This gentleman 
foreseeing the ruin with which his 
family was threatened, had been so 
provident as to bring together a con- 
siderable number of Virginio's vet- 
eran soldiers, with a good many 
others of his own vassals, and had 
taken care to fortify the said town of 
Bracciano so very well, that it was 
able to make a gallant defence, and 
in his sallies on the besiegers had 
been very successful, and acted with 
a bravery not inferiojr to the most 
able and experienced commanders. 

The other person of the Orsini 
family who gained so great a reputa- 
tion at that time, was a lady named 
Bartolomea Orsini, sister to Virgini- 
us, endowed with a magnanimous 
and intrepid soul, and most affec- 
tionate to the illustrious house of 
which she was a branch : and in- 
deed so courageous and vigilant was 
she on this occasion, that nothing 
was wanting on her part, which pru- 
dence could suggest, or pains and 
resolution perform, insomuch that 
she despised danger, (a thing un- 
common to her sex) and with an un- 
daunted heart went to and fro view- 
ing and directing every thing, as 
need required, within the walls, ani- 
matingand encouraging the besieged 
with her good conduct, bestowing 
rewards on those who fought best, 
and even sold her very jewels, and 
things of the greatest value, to raise 
money for paying the soldiers, and 
procuring necessaries for the be- 
sieged. And notwithstanding the 
other two towns, on ^bich they had 
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placed so much of their hopes, had 
surrendered J and underwent ihe cm- 
elest usage imaginable by the ene- 
my, yet Eracciano held out to the 
last, and cannnued to resist so brave- 
Ijj that having one time made a sally 
on the enemy, tiiey routed four hun- 
dred of their horse, and put them to 
flight At another, A I via no having 
made an excursion out of (he towi) 
as far as the cross of Monte-Mario, 
by chance fell in with cardinal Va- 
lentine,* whOj with a number of his 
people, had come that way, to take 
the diversion of hunting; hut his emi- 
nence, before he could get back, was 
so hunted himself, that, had it not 
been for the swiftness of the horse 
on which he was mounted, he cer* 
tainly would have been Alviano's 
prey; a booty indeed suiEcient to 
have recompensed all the damage 
which the duke of Gatidia had hith- 
erto done. 

Pope Alexander, in the mean time, 
knowing the necessity his sou had 
for soldiers, sent a reinforcement of 
eight hundred Swiss lothe camp be- 
fore Bracciano, which troops had 
served in the war of Naples, and or- 
dered recruits to be raised every 
where; but in proportion as the ec- 
clesiastical army was augmenting in 
force, the Orsini increased in courage 
and resolution to defend themselves, 
having hopes, within a short time, 
to have such powerful succour sent 
them, as to enable those within the 
walls, not only to defetid the place, 
but even give battle to the enemy in 
the open field, 

No sooner was king Charles in- 
formed of the Pope's procedure 
against the Orsini, and the pretence 
by which he gave a colour to his de- 
signs for aggrandizing his family, but 
he immediately despatched Carlot 
Orsini and Vilellozzo Vitelli into 
Italy, with a number of chosen 
troops, and with money for raising 
others, which were to be sent to 
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assist the besieged j the arrival of 
which was so much favoured by 
fortune, that, not only did they come 
safe, and in a very short time to Leg- 
horn and Gaeta, but the very wind 
which had bronght them thisher, 
had, at the same time, obliged an- 
other fleet sent by the emperor to 
the assistance of the confederattis for 
besieging Leghorn, to put to sea and 
disperse, so that the French landed 
there wiihout damage or molesta- 
tion. 

Carlo and Vitellozzo, as soon as 
they came on shore, marched directly 
towards Perugia and Citta-di-Cas- 
telio, where, within a few days, they 
brought together so formidable a 
body of troops, that, without loss of 
time, they marched to attack the 
enemy, and succour their own peo- 
ple; for not only did many of the 
veteran soldiers of their party join 
them, but likewise other consider- 
able reinforcements were sent by the 
family of Baglioni, Giovanni-della- 
Rovere, prefect of Rome, and many 
other potent lords, who found them- 
selves obliged lo assist the Orsini in 
such urgent necessity, not so much 
on account of their adherence to the 
Guelph faction, but because they 
knew the enemy's only view was 
for aggrandizing the Borgians, in 
prejudice of other people's rights and 
properties; so that, in a manner, it 
was a common cause lo every one 
possessed of estates and territories, 
lest, by the same pretensions,theBor- 
gians might fall on them also* But 
the families of Colonna and Savelli, 
either would not, or durst not, under- 
stand the affair in that sense, for, 
from bitter enemies, they had all on 
a sudden become the friends of the 
Pope and his family, so that on this 
occasion they concurred in acting 
jointly with Alexander, in prejudice 
of the Orsini, without considering 
(as a very sagacious person said on 
that a flair) these very Borgians, who 
had intruded themselves wiihin the 
lands of the Orsini to dvv\<i^ \wv^^^ 
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rather prediiitiony was very soon 
verified. 

As soon as the Pope's people had 
intelligence that the Orsini and Vi- 
telli were in full march to attack 
them with three thousand foot, and 
a proportionable number of horse 
and men at arms; having heldacoun-. 
oil of war, it was deemed hazardous 
to wait for them at Bracciano^ for 
fear of being attacked by the enemy 
both in front and rear; accordingly 
they raised the siege, in order to 
encounter those who were on their 
march to give them battle. In the 
mean time, Carlo and Vitellozzo 
having rested with their troops, and 
refreshed them at Soriano, a village 
belonging to the Orsini, they found 
cardinal Battista Orsino, and his bro- 
ther Giulio, who gave them intelli- 
gence that the ecclesiastic army had 
left Bracciano, and were near at 
hand; nay, some of their harbin- 
gers or pioneers were already within 
sight. On which the Orsini put them- 
selves in order of battle, and sent a 
number of horse before, to attack 
them on their march, and having 
forced their way even as far as the 
centre of the enemy's troops, they 
fought with incredible resolution ; 
and indeed there being likewise 
very brave and experienced soldiers 
among the ecclesiastics, the conflict 
was very sharp on both sides; how- 
ever, the Orsini's horse being over- 
powered by numbers, began to give 
way, and take to flight, in which 
engagement one Rosetto, a very 
brave officer, and Franciscotto Or- 
sini, were taken prisoners by the 
Colonese. However, by the good 
management and singular industry 
of Vitellozzo, the fugitives began to 
rally, and put themselves in very 
good order, so that the Orsini re- 
newed the battle with so much 
fierceness and resolution, animated 
with the hopes of regaining their 
honour and estates, that, in .fine, the 
ecclesiastic array was forced to yield 
them the victory ; nay, so great was 
the confusion and terror among the 
Pope's soldiers, that they scarcely \ 



knew what they were doing: and al- 
though the disciplined troops among 
them resisted the enemy's force as 
well as they oould, yet the others 
were totally routed with so much 
disgrace and shame, that, besides 
standards, carriages, and artillery 
which were abandoned, and left « 
prey to the Orsini, there were about 
five hundred slain and taken pri- 
soners, and the others in a shameful 
manner put to flight.* The duke of 
Urbin, having precipitately fallen 
from his horse, was in very great 
danger of losing his life, and Gio- 
vanni Pietro Gonzaga, count of 
Nugolara, with many gentlemen of 
rank, were, with the same duke, in 
like manner taken prisoners, and the 
duke of Gandia and M utius Colonna 
wounded, but escaped being taken. 
However, the apostolic legate, who 
had been sent with the army, never 
having seen the horror of arms be- 
fore, was seized with such a panic, 
that, within a few days after the 
battle, he died with fear.t 

The Pope, on the news of this de- 
feat, was quite sunk with grief, more 
especially having notice given him 
that the Orsini had passed the river 
under Monte Rotundo, and made 
grievous devastation within the cam- 
pagna of Rome: on which he sent 
to king Frederick of Naples, hum- 
bly imploring aid, and begging 
that Gonsalvo and Prospero Colon- 
na might be sent to his assistance. 
However, both parties being in- 
clinable to come to an amicable 
agreement, there was immediately a 
treaty of peace set on foot, the Pope 
being unwilling to lay out such sums 
of money as were necessary for ci|r* 
rying on the war; and on tfie.otf 
hand, the Orsini had but UttlA^ 
to expend that way; tliy 
knew the whole burdopi 
was upon themselvef 
enemy should ailerw 
that case they nhm 
yield to the supe 
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Pope. These ihitigs being consider- 
ed by both parties, the Venetian 
ambassadors^ as medialors between 
them, brought about an agreemetit, 
which was conclnded in ihe follow- 
ing terms: firslj* that the Orsini 
should be allowed lo coiiiinue in the 
French service, as long as ihai na- 
tion should have occasion for iheni, 
but 10 oblige themselves never to 
take up arms against the church un- 
der any pretence whatsoever: next^ 
that alt the towns and lands taken 
from the Orsini in the last war, 
should be restored them, bat that 
family obliged to pay the Pope a 
sum of fifty ihousaud ducats, thirty 
thousand im mediately, and the other 
twenty, eight months after: thirdly, 
that Giaii Giordano and Pago I o Or- 
sini (who were prisoners in Naples) 
should be set at liberty; as for Vir- 
ginius, he died some days before in 
the castle Del-Vuovo, as some be- 
lieve, of poison. t The next article 
of agreementj was, that Anguillara 
and Cervetri should be put into the 
hands of the cardinals Ascaniusand 
St. Severino, until the remaining 
sum of twenty thousand ducats 
should be paid. Next, that ah the 
prisoners taken in the battle of So- 
riano should be set at liberty, except 
the dnke of Urbin, who, although 
the ambassadors of the confederates 
did all they could to procure his free- 
dom, yet he did not obtain it till 
some lime after, when it was pur- 
chased at the price of torty thousand 
ducats. The last article was, thai 
Pagolo Vitelli, under the marquis of 
Manfua^s proteciioUj should have 
his liberty also. 

Thisf agreement was not very 
displeasing to Valentine, who, not- 
withstanding he was desirous to see 
the Orsini stripped of all their wealth, 
that so their spoils might be pos- 
sessed by liim and the rest of the 
Borgians; yet although the attempt 
had proved unsuccessful, it gmV' 
him fl ' v to think ili 

had t'rience In 



might, if it should fall to his turn, 
act with more success on the like 
occasion, having in his mind formed 
a plot, iu its nature most tragical > 
yet so well laid as not to fail in the 
least point, as shall be related iu its 
due place. 

'In the mean time, as we have 
already relatedj on Alexander's ap- 
plying to king Frederick for having 
Gousalvo sent to his assistance, and 
to have ihat experienced general 
employed in the service of the 
church, his demand was granted : 
and that the coming of that com- 
mander might not be in vain, Alex- 
ander sent him with a number of his 
troops, to besiege the castle of Ostia, 
which, by the king of France's or- 
der, had been put into the hands 
of cardinal Della-Rovere. Gonsalvo 
having marched thither and laid 
siege to it, in a very short time ob- 
tained it by surrender, very much 
to the dishonour of the governor, 
who gave it up in a very shameful 
and cowardly manner; after which 
Gonsalvo returned with his people, 
having the governor led before him 
as his prisoner, accompanied by one 
hnndred men at arms, two hundred 
light horse, and one hundred and 
iiliy Spanish foot. On his approach 
to Rome, he was met by the chief 
nobility there, and received with 
extraordinary pomp and grandeur; 
the duke of Gandia, after the usual 
salutations and compliments, placing 
him in the middle, between him and 
the lord of Pesaro; and in this man- 
ner was he conducted to the Vati- 
can, where the Pope received iiim 
in a consistory held on purpose. It 
is scarcely to be believed the great 
honours and respect which that 
general had bestowed on him ihere; 
among the rest, the Pope presented 
him with the gold rose, which he 
gives to none but those whom he 
designs most to honour, and which, 
some years before, had been pre- 
tiled to the emperor, the king of 
iHce, the doge of Venice^ ^vv4 vKss^l 
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courtesy shown GonsaWo, there 
arose a difference between him and 
the duke of Gandia on account of 
precedency; for on the festiiral in 
which the Pope distributes his palms, 
Gonsalvo being present at that cere- 
mony, and placed in the seat appro- 
priated for ambassadors, he refused 
to take a palm out of the Pope's 
hands, because the duke of Gandia 
bad been presented with one first; 
but' some few days after, by his 
friend's persuasions, he dropped his 
pretensions this way. And at an- 
other festival, viz. that of the An- 
nunciation, Gonsalvo meeting the 
Pope in a cavalcade, entered the 
church of the rotundo, behind the 
cardinals, and on the duke of Gan- 
dia's left hand, the latter appearing 
in that solemnity with a magnifi- 
cence scarce to be imagined, being 
attended with a numerous retinue 
of pages and lacquies in rich liveries, 
and his horse's accoutrements vastly 
ornamental and magnificent, having 
a number of small silver bells hang- 
ing down below rich caparisons. 
As for the duke himself, nothing 
could appear more pompous and 
splendid, being dressed in a magni- 
ficent habit, having a great quantity 
of jewels strewed here and there 
among his embroideries, and a large 
chain of gold about his neck, set 
round with the richest of pearls, and 
around his cap was a golden belt, in 
which were set a number of large 
diamonds. But all this pomp and 
show served for no other end, but to 
fill his brother Valentine's heart with 
an envy against the duke, not to be 
expressed ; and indeed this was the 
last public appearance w*hich that 
unfortunate youth ever made alive, 
a grandeur which preceded a very 
tragical funeral, as shall hereafter be 
described. 

In the mean time Alexander find- 
ing all his designs abortive with ^ 
gard to the enriching his sc 
the estates of the Roman h 
began to contrive other a 
for bringing about his end 
ia foment aiffereaces, ao 



sensioD among the chief families of 
Rome, particularly between Colonna 
and Savelli, judging that when, by 
their mutual feuds, both of them 
should be brought low, that then it 
was bis time to take the advantage 
of their weakness, invade their re- 
spective properties, and seize their 
estates for his own family. Bat this 
design being suspected by both par- 
ties, they found it their only way to 
come to an agreement, so that Alex- 
ander should not have it in his power 
to build the structure of his family's 
greatness on their ruins. This dis- 
appointment did not, however, dis- 
courage the Pope from pursuing all 
the methods he could for aggran- 
dizing his favourite the duke of 
Gandia; so that on the 7th day of 
June, having called a consistory, he 
proposed to erect the city of Bene- 
vento* into a duchy, and invest the 
duke his son therewith, as also of 
Terracina, Pontecurvo, and their 
counties, to which the cardinals con- 
sented, only cardinal Piccolomini 
showed himself averse to the propo- 
sal, declaring that he never would 
agree to the dismembering the eccle- 
siastical state in such a manner: but 
very little regard was given to his 
dissent, and accordingly the afiair 
was concluded. 

But Alexander's resolute and vio- 
lent proceedings for raising his fami- 
ly, particularly in heaping so great 
honours on the duke of Gandia, 
served only as so many incitements 
to cardinal Valentine for striking 
the most impious and horrid stroke 
that perhaps can be equalled in his- 
tory, namely, with deliberation and 
cold blood, to perpetrate the murder 
of the said duke of Gandia, his elder 
brother: for efiecting. whidi, thero 
was Qoc.oni; the mociva ftliMdjr 
mentioDed «if .ilhe nmyM^ ^ 
behad ii^mm^L 
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natural cause, namely, a jealousy 
deeply rooted in Valentine, that his 
brother was his rival in an amour* 
with a certain lady; not that indeed 
either of the brothers minded the in- 
cestuous crime of the thing; but as 
the duke was, it seems, the lady's 
favourite, which the cardinal could 
not brook the thoughts of. AH these 
things put together made Valentine 
full of rage and envy against the 
duke. Accordingly, being determin- 
ed on his death, he convened four 
ruffians of his acquaintance together, 
the chief of which was one Miche- 
lotto a Spaniard, a villain noted for 
barbarity, being the most noted cut- 
throat of the age in which he lived; 
to whom the cardinal spoke in the 
following manner: 

"I think, my friend,''t says he, 
"five years are already elapsed since 
Alexander began his pontificate, 
without being able to procure, either 
for myself or friends, those advan- 
tages which I might have reaped, if 
matters had been managed to good 
purpose. For my own part, I was 
first made a bishop, and then a car- 
dinal, though in a manner against 
my inclinations; the last of which, 
notwithstanding some people esteem 
it next to a royal dignity, yet I find 
it a station, the fortune of which is 
composed of nothing but church mat- 
ters; nor are the revenues annexed 
thereto sufficient to gratify my mind, 
nor indeed to reward those whom I 
reckon my friends, and whom I 
employ in the services I require: 
neither, Don Michelotto, do I find 
that you are yourself provided in a 
way suitable to your merits. Shall 
Fe then supinely lie by without 
fkffi^tipg any thing really notable for 
* J.^^^ fortunes ? Do you think 
|Mk^i|l:eonsistories and chapels 
^ Xmmnrmi i *^^ j^y gefilus ? No, my 
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biflowdlf with priestly 
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inferiors: and if a blunder in nature 
had not given the duke of Gandia 
the start of me, by which he reaps 
the fruit of the mighty honours and 
dignities he now possesses; had it 
not been so, thinkest thou either 
you or I would have been in the 
subordinate condition of life in which 
we find ourselves? No, I say not: 
and if on king Charles's coming 
with his arms over the Alps, I had 
taken to the profession of war, and 
sided with some parly or other, 
where fortune best directed for my 
advantage; had I done so, it is not 
improbable but by this time I should 
have been in possession of some 
sovereignty or another within Italy, 
considering how bent the Pope is 
for aggrandizing our family. And 
had I been in the duke of Gandia's 
place, I know my own activity and 
industry, joined with my father's 
power and authority, would have 
given me a fine game to play, ere 
now, for arriving at real greatness. 
Why cannot I then, by striking one 
single blow, recover the time I 
have hitherto lost and correct this 
fatal blunder in nature; for I scarce 
can persuade myself into the belief, 
considering the disparity of our 
genius, that the duke of Gandia was 
conceived in the same womb with 
myself: and if he was, I do not think 
it of importance; for whoever will 
arrive at dominion, must necessarily 
remove all obstacles out of the way, 
which obstruct his greatness; and 
even forget the efieminate ties of 
tenderness and relation, and wiih an 
undaunted resolution run over the 
thorns and briars thrown in his way, 
and with intrepidity, if need requires, 
even imbrue his hands in his oppo- 
ser's blood, and make a dagger, with ^ 
blindfolded eyes, force a way to for- 
tune; and herein follow the example 
of those glorious men of resolution, 
who, in all ages, have reared up the 
fabric of their greatness in the same 
manner as the first founder of the 
Roman monarchy did his new kicv^-- 

, often do on. \\v^ io\x\\daStfycw qS. ^^^ 
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brother's death: by whose example 
I am determined to act, whether the 
duke of Gandia is my brother or not. 
And notwithstanding I could put 
this in execution myself, without 
the help of another, especially under 
the cover of night, at a time when 
he visits a certain lady whom we 
both love ; yet I am willing to have 
your concurrence and assistance in 
executing my design this way, which 
shall be an earnest of your sharing 
with me in my future greatness, 
since you are the only person to 
whom I have disclose^ this secret/' 

Don Michelotto having heard all 
the cardinal had to say, gave an 
answer in very few words, and in 
the name of himself and accomplices, 
thanked him for the confidence he 
was pleased to put in him, and ap- 
proved, he said, of his sagacious de- 
termination ; adding, that as on other 
occasions he had had sufficient proofs 
of his fidelity, nothing should be 
wanting on his own and accom- 
plice's part, only desired he might 
fix a time for putting it in execu- 
tion. Borgia made answer, that as 
for the time, it must be on the day 
in which he (as apostolic legate) was 
to set out for Naples, for the coro- 
nation of king Frederick; and the 
manner and place be such as within 
a little he should direct, which he 
would take care to let them know: 
accordingly about a week after,^ at 
another meeting, when all the assas- 
sins were present, the cardinal told 
them that the 1 5th of June was the 
day fixed for his departure for Na- 
ples, and that the night before would 
be the fittest time for striking the 
blow: that he knew very well that 
that night his brother was to visit 
bis mistress, so they could not fail 
of having an opportunity of putting 
him to death, either as he was going 
tOf or coming from the lady. 

Accordingly it happened that Bor* 
gia's mother Vanozza knowing tha' 
her son was on the forementione 
day to depart for Naples ; and bail 
desirous to have one merry meetii 
wjih him and hi$^broihen M 



left Rome, she invited them all to 
sup with her at one of her villas 
near St. Pietro in Vincula. Valen- 
tine wilhngly accepted the invita- 
tion, knowing it would be no im- 
pediment to the executing the piece 
of villany he designed. In like man- 
ner did the duke of Gandia and the 
other brother the prince of Squillace 
agree to be there, together with 
donna Sancia, Squillace's wife, and 
cardinal Monreale,and several others 
their nearest relations and confidants. 
Accordingly all those guests came 
at the time appointed, where they 
past several hgurs of the day in jol- 
lity and mirth, and in like manner 
supped together, with the greatest 
demonstrations of friendship and af- 
fection: which, however, made no 
alteration in the bloody purposes of 
this inhuman brother. The supper 
being ended, Valentine took leave 
of his mother, saying, it behoved 
him to receive the Pope's commands 
before he went to bed : being eager 
to get away, so that he might not 
lose time to prepare matters for effect- 
ing the intended murder; whereupon 
the unfortunate duke his brother 
offering to bear him company, they 
both mounted their mules, having 
dismissed most of their attendants, 
and rode towards St. Peter's. But 
the duke being impatient to see his 
mistress, when they came as far as 
the palace of cardinal Sforza, they 
took leave of each other, and, ac- 
cording to the wonted familiarity 
between them, the duke told Valen- 
tine before he went home, be had 
an inclination to pass an hour or 
two with the lady of their acqnaiiil- 
ance. Valentine wished him oiticii 
pleasure, and ia .tb&f pMfl^i iKi 
cardinttM 
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whom he stayed but a short time, 
pretending that he wanted to take 
a little rest before his journey : after 
which he immediately hastened to 
the place where he had posted the 
assassins, who waiting till the poor 
unfortunate duke came from his mis- 
tress, they murdered him, as had 
been concerted ; but how, where, or 
in what manner, the darkness of the 
night, and the authority of the au- 
thor thereof, kept it then concealed ; 
only many concurring circumstances 
made it appear, that after Valentine 
took leave of the Pope, he went di- 
rectly, as we have said, to the place 
where the four ruffians were, and 
where they.kriew the duke, on his 
return, must necessarily pass by; 
for, some little time before that, 
finding the duke's footman there, 
ihey all four fell upon him with their 
swords, without giving the poor 
wretch time to tell them who he was, 
and to whom he belonged ; and not- 
withstanding the fellow's earnest 
entreaties to spare his life, they in- 
humanly butchered him, and left 
him wallowing in his blood; but 
there being still a little life in him, 
his dying groans were heard by some 
of the neighbourhood, who coming 
to his assistance, carried him into a 
house, and put him on a bed; where, 
striving to tell them something about 
his misfortune, and whose servant 
he was, his life failed him, and he 
expired, without being able to make 
any kind of discovery. 

Mean time the duke's domestics 
having waited, to no purpose, the 
whole night and all the next morn- 
ing for their master's return, were 
tiiraer no small apprehensions ; in- 
ikHiillibh that the report of the duke's 
ng, as it spread all over 
\i ait last reached the Pope's 
-*ih HTMliy alannedy but 
' ihii «m day, 



nor the day following, and hearing 
a rumour spread every where that 
the duke was murdered ; on this 
he was seized with so ititense an 
anguish, that he appeared quite 
sunk and spiritless, insomuch that he 
seemed entirely abandoned to his 
grief, and wanted words to express 
the torture of his mind, only now 
and then, in a dejected and feeble 
manner, was heard to say, " inquire, 
and let us know in what manner the 
poor unfortunate young man died." 

It is easy to imagine that the force 
of this command, added to the tragi- 
calness of the occasion, *made every 
one diligent to detect the matter; but 
notwithstanding the strictest search, 
the duke's body could not be found 
any where, nor the manner of his 
death discovered for some time ; 
whereupon many concluded he had 
been murdered and thrown into the 
Tiber. On which surmise sundry 
people, whose houses were situated 
near the river, and others who had 
boats on it, were examined, to try 
if any discovery could be made by 
their means. 

Among the rest one Georgio Schi- 
avone, a boatman, who commonly 
used to bring timber up the river in 
his boat to Rome, being interrogated 
if on Wednesday night he had ob- 
served any thing remarkable thrown 
into the river; the man frankly an- 
swered in this manner: " Having," 
says he, " put my loading of timber 
upon the shore last Wednesday, and 
being obliged to watch it, about the 
fifth hour of the night, within the 
alley on the left hand side of St. Je« 
rom's church, I saw two men on 
foot come from thence, and by their 
traversing to and fro, gazing around 
them, I could perceive they wanted 
to know if the streets thereabouts 
were free of passengers, and finding 
nobody, they went back into the 
alley; but not long after I saw two 
>thers following, who in the same 
nanner looked every where about 

>m,and findiu% woV^^Sl^ ^^'^'^ \sc^^^ >^ 
*!tia\ Xo vYv^vt e.^T«v^^^x^w«^\^^'^^'" 
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ately did ; particularly one person on 
horseback, behind whom was the 
body of a dead man, laid across the 
horse upon the crupper, the head 
and hands of the corpse hanging on 
one side, and his feet and legs on 
the other. Two men were placed 
at the entry of the alley, as it were 
with design to hinder people^s com- 
ing that way: at which time the three 
men already mentioned, coming up 
to that place of the river-side where 
usually the common-shores are emp- 
tied, the man who was mounted 
turning his horse's tail towards the 
river, the other two on foot taking 
the dead body, one by the arms, the 
other by the legs, after swinging it 
two or three times in their hands, 
violently threw it into the river: 
whereupon the man on horseback 
demanding if they had thrown him 
in? they answered. Yes, sir ; for he 
had turned away his head, as if he 
had been unwilling to behold what 
they were about. After which, di- 
recting his horse's head towards the 
river, and perceiving the dead man's 
cloak floating on the water, he asked 
what that black thing was which 
swam above? they answered, His 
cloak, sir; on which one of them 
throwfng stones upon it, immediate- 
ly sunk it to the bottom. After this 
they all departed straight towards 
the alley which leads to St. James's. 
This is all I know, says he, about 
the matter.'* Whereupon he was 
asked why he did not make such a 
discovery to the governor. Schia- 
voni replied, "Since I have follow- 
ed my employment, I have seen a 
hundred dead bodies thrown into the 
Tiber, yet I never heard any notice 
was taken of them; for which rea- 
son, what I saw last I was deter- 
mined not to mind, nor should I, if 
the question had not been put to me 
now, because I have myownaflfairs 
to look after, without meddling with 
such dangerous matters."* 



The Pope's servants having got 
such a light into the aflair, too clear 
indeed to make them doubt the 
truth of the fact they were inquiring 
about, immediately the greatest part 
of the mariners at Rome were set to 
work to fish for the body, and a 
good reward offered to those who 
should find it; so that no less than a 
hundred people were employed for 
this end, with their fishing tackle, 
and before the Friday's vespers be- 
gan, they pulled out of the river two 
dead bodies, one of which was 
known to be the unhappy duke, 
who had been stabbed in nine places, 
the chief of which was his throat. 
He had his clothes upon him, his 
gloves tucked under his 6elt, and his 
money in his pocket. After this the 
body being decently covered it was 
put on board a boat, and directly 
carried to the castle of St. Angelo: 
where, after they had stripped and 
washed the body, they dressed him 
anew, and put the military orders 
on him, as general of the church, and 
in the evening carried him to be 
buried in the Madonna del Populo, 
with all the funeral pomp due to the 
Pope's son. The death of this gen- 
tleman was exceedingly regretted by 
all ranks of people, he having in his 
lifetime been very much beloved 
for his sweetness of temper, and af- 
fable and courteous deportment: and 
as the Pope himself had a very ten- 
der affection for him, and concluded 
at first that this tragical murder had 
been perpetrated by the enemies of 
his family, he appeared almost dis- 
tracted with rage for want of know- 
ing on whom to revenge it. But 
when at last, from all the circum- 
stances, he had reason to believe the 
blow had been given bjr ene loo 
nearly related to bimoelf, bo was 
quite overwhelmed, vifh wftgiirfL 
and grief. aiNl rimtJiipuMtf n vb 
closotfii 
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of the cardinal Segovia, who con- 
stantly stood without at his channber 
door, begging him to moderate his 
affliction, and not be the cause of 
his own death, by torturing himself 
for that of another, which now he 
could not help; the Pope at length 
opened the door, and gave the car- 
dinal and his other friends admit- 
tance, and was prevailed upon to 
take some food, which he had not 
done from Wednesday till that mo- 
ment, which was Saturday. 

Alexander taking example by this 
heavy stroke of providence, gave 
signs at first as if he designed to re- 
form his life, and leave off his evil 
practices: but by degrees, the duke's 
death wearing out of his mind, he 
relapsed anew into his former evil 
courses. But the barbarous fratri- 
cide, his son, was resolved to out- 
brave this flagitious action, and ap- 
peared with an uncommon splen- 
dour and magnificence at the coro- 
nation of king Ferdinand, where he 
gave such instances of his lavishness 
and prodigality,as if he had intended 
by this means, so to dazzle people's 
eyes, that they could not so well dis- 
cern the deformity of his horrid 
crime; and insinuated himself by 
this profusion into the favour of the 
Neapolitans. However, Ferdinand 
himself having secretly penetrated 
into hisgenikus and manners, found 
him a person more to be feared than 
trusted, and could not help giving 
proofs of such his opinion of him, 
which proved much to the prejudice 
of his own alSairs, especially in a 
certain treaty of marriage set on foot 
at that time. Valentine, however, 
though with some reluctance on the 
king's part, performed the function 
of drowning and anointing his ma- 
jTiWfao thought it but an indif- 

lACfJOfMQ tp receive a crown and 
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some measure be worn out of the 
people's minds; and at last left Na- 
ples, loaded with honour and rich 
presents, of which the king found 
himself obliged not to be sparing, 
considering how much he stood in 
need of the Pope's good service at 
that time; and on the 5th day of 
September arrived at Rome. Next 
day he came to the church of St. 
Maria Nuova, being met at the city 
gates by the cardinals, and by the 
ambassadors of Spain, Venice, and 
others, according to the ceremonies 
of those times, every one endeavour- 
ing to indulge the Borgian vanity, 
in order to ingratiate himself in their 
favour, though the inducement in 
many was more fear than love. 
From thence he made a solemn ca- 
valcade to the Vatican, where he 
was received in public consistory; 
after which he was conducted by 
the cardinals to his apartment, and 
then returned, and had a private 
audience of the Pope, who received 
him with as cheerful a countenance 
as if the memory of the duke of Gan- 
dia had been quite worn out of his 
mind: nor indeed either then or af- 
terwards was there ever one word 
mentioned about that unfortunate 
youth, but all was hushed over, as if 
such a person had never been in the 
world. 

The reception which Valentine 
met with from his mother Vanozza 
was still more distinguishing; for as 
soon as she heard of his return, she 
put off the mourning which till then 
she had worn for the duke of Gaiv 
dia, and ordered all her household 
to do the like, and that no men- 
tion should ever be made of that un- 
happy gentleman. And having re- 
ceived him with the greatest tokens 
of affection, and invited all the rela- 
tions and friends of the Borgian fa- 
mily, she regaled them with a splen- 
did entertainment, consisting of the 
choicest viandsand the richest wines, 
together with a concert of music; 
ad they passed v.\\ft \svsy5x ^^\\. ^^ 
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These excessive rejoicings for 
Valentine's arrival, filled many peo- 
ple, and even some of his own near- 
est relations, with astonishment, 
they thinking it impossible that a 
mother (who a few days before 
knew her eldest son had been mur- 
dered) should admit of such mirth 
and feasting in her house, without 
mentioning any thing directly or in- 
directly of that tragical affair, or 
expressing her grief about it to Val- 
entine on his first arrival, which 
made people begin in good earnest 
to think that the rumour spread 
about, that Vanozza herself had 
had a hand in the duke of Gandia's 
murder, was too true; and that she, 
and Caesar, for their own villanous 
ends, had jointly perpetrated the 
same; and that the mother in par- 
ticular had contrived to give an op- 
portunity of putting it in execution 
the night she invited them to sup 
with her, before Valentine's depar- 
ture for Naples. 

And indeed what increased peo- 
ples' suspicion the more, or rather 
confirmed them in this opinion, was, 
that all manner of inquiry about the 
authors of his death was industrious- 
ly suppressed; and when it was re- 
membered that at the time Vanoz- 
za's house had been plundered by 
the French, as has been already re- 
lated, she could so much resent that 
loss, which might be easily repair- 
ed, that she had declared she never 
would acknowledge Valentine for 
her son, unless he avenged it on the 
French; and that now she could so 
easily pass over the barbarous mur- 
der of her first-born son, as never to 
make the least inquiry after the 
murderers, or seem so much as to 
desire they might be brought to 
justice: 1 say when people reflected 
on this part of her conduct, they 
could not forbear thinking her an 
accomplice in the murder. And 
what still further contributed to 
strengthen these surmises; was, that 
she did not, on this tragical occa- 
sion, observe any of those ceremo- 
nies which were usually practised 



at Rome, on the decease of a rela- 
tion, either by giving alms, or mo- 
ney, to say masses for his soul, nei- 
ther did she so much as send any of 
her family to his funeral, nor show 
any other tokens of grief, or even of 
decency, except what the outward 
mourning which she put herself and 
her household into, expressed. Add 
to all this, her denying to be seen; 
and forbidding visits at that time, 
even to her nearest relations, who 
came to condole with her on this 
melancholy occasion, and who all of 
them were sent back with many 
ridiculous pretences: at first people 
imputed this her affected recluseness 
to an excess of grief, and believed 
that she was not to be comforted by 
visits; but when they were inform- 
ed by some of her domestics, who 
had learned her behaviour from her 
own waiting-women, that what con- 
versation they had with her, was on 
other subjects very foreign to death 
and sorrow, people then were at no 
loss to conclude that this inhuman 
and barbarous mother was unques- 
tionably the very origin and first 
contriver of her son's murder.* 

Indeed among all the children 
which Alexander had by Vanozza, 
none of their tempers were so well 
suited to the mother's liking as 
CsBsars, who had all her heart; for 
which reason at the time when 
Alexander was undetermined on 
which of the brothers, Francis, or 
CsBsar, he should bestow the cardi- 
nal's cap, Vanozza declared herself 
in CsBsar's favour, in which particu- 
lar the Pope and she could not by 
any means agree, he absolutely de- 
nying her request this way : on which 
repulse she was so exasperated, that 
she vowed to be revenged, and re- 
nouncing all manner of maternal 
affection for Francis, her hatred 
against him increased in proportion 
as Alexander advanced him to new 
honours. On the other hand, Fran- 



* As to what concerns Vanozza's t>eing acces- 
sory to her son *s mnrder, the reader is referred to 
the additions of Tomaso Tomasi's history, in th« 
editions phnted «t Moo. Chiar. MDCLXX. from 
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cis finding himself raised to the dig- 
nity of a dnke, and placed almost 
on the pinnacle of greatness, in a 
manner so contrary to his mother's 
inclinations, nev^er was solicitous to 
cultivate her favour, knowing how 
much she preferred his brother 
CsBsar to him. Caesar, on the con- 
trory, having hatched in his brain 
so many villanous designs, caressed 
his mother exceedingly, and consult- 
ed her in every thing, that he might 
gain her over to his interest, and so 
be better able to put them in exe- 
cution: and she, thinking if she 
could bring it about, that the whole 
grandeur of the Borgian family 
might concentrate in Caesar alone, 
who, while the other slighted her, 
was so much at her devotion, she 
should be sure, even if the Pope 
died, of partaking a considerable 
share in the government of affairs. 

For this reason, on the death of 
the duke, she took pains to pacify 
the mind of the Pope, who at first 
was eager to have . the murderers 
brought to condign punishment, judg- 
ing, as we have already said, that 
the whole had been perpetrated by 
the enemies of his family ; but Va- 
nozza hearing this, went in the night- 
time to the Pope, with whom she 
tarried a long time in private; and 
it was observed, that after this con- 
ference the Pontiff began to look 
with another countenance than he 
had done before, insomuch that there 
were no more questions asked re- 
lating to the duke, nor any signs of 
grief appeared about him as before. 
Some say that Vanozza went so far 
as to assure his holiness, that if he 
did persist in making inquiries about 
that affair, the same person who 
took away his son's life, would not 
spare his own; for which reason, as 
soon as Caesar returned from his le- 
gation, he was received with the 
honours already mentioned, and put 
in possession of all that the duke 
his brother had enjoyed, as far as 
the character of cardinal at that 
time could admit. 

But however lightly this barbar- 



ous murder was hushed up at the 
court, it is hardly to be expressed 
how much the minds of the miser- 
able Romans were filled with scan- 
dal and horror against the fratricide, 
and what an abhorrence they had 
of his villanous proceedings; for 
although they were too much used 
to see very tragical things transacted 
at that time within Rome, yet such 
an unnatural and horrid action as 
this, was indeed new to them ; how- 
ever no mortal durst so much as 
whisper a word of it, for fear of en- 
countering as bad a fate as the duke ; 
on the contrary, every one was ob- 
liged to strive who could, in appear- 
ance, honour the fratricide most; 
who by this time was strutting 
through Rome with as much affect- 
ed pomp and majesty, as if he had 
been the other Caesar triumphing 
after his many conquests and battles 
gained to the I^mans. 

A few days after, the Pope and 
Valentine made a pj^rty of pleasure 
to go to Ostia, and take the diver- 
sion of hunting at that delicious 
place, attended with the usual pomp 
with which they commonly travel- 
led^ consisting of courtiers and fa- 
vourites, and by his guards, to the 
number of five hundred horse and 
six hundred foot. They were ac- 
companied also by the cardinals 
Giorgento and Perugia, and a mul- 
titude of the Pope's other confidants. 
Four days were spent there in hunt- 
ing and recreations, nor did they 
deny themselves the indulgence and 
gratification of all those appetites 
which the most sensual wallow in; 
the particulars whereof modesty re- 
quires rather to be passed over in 
silence, than mentioned here. 

By this time Valentine began to 
be tired of ecclesiastical matters, and 
grew quite sick of the cardinalate, 
for which reason he determined to 
throw it off as soon as possible, that 
thereby he might have the greater 
scope for putting in practice the ex- 
cesses which his natural amhavo^ 
and baxbafw^ ^tciTCk'^v^^\v\\svv^"A^'^ 
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shadow of virtae, or any good qna- 
liiy in his mind, except a sort of 
ostentations grandeur, and an affec- 
tation of liberality and generosity, 
which indeed were nothing else but 
profusion and prodigality; and those 
employed to procure him a despotic 
kind of authority, which produced 
among all ranks of people a sort of 
dependence, and a fear as great as 
could be shown to the most power- 
ful monarch in Christendom. As to 
his government in general, it was 
but an ill-formed sort of tyranny at 
the best, his chief view being plea- 
sure, profit, and greatness, the whole 
calculated for his own villanous me- 
ridian : in whose esteem force was 
equal to justice, nothing being left 
unexecuted, though of never so 
shocking a nature, if it could but 
tend to promote his designs. Nor 
was it hardly to be believed, what 
swarms of cut-throats and villains 
were kept under his pay within 
Rome at this time ; which city was 
now become a very den of thieves, 
and a sort of sanctuary for iniquity: 
an account of which cardinal Egidio 
of Viterbo, who was contemporary 
with them, has delivered down to 
posterity.* 

And were I not afraid of being a 
little too particular in my narrative, 
and prolix on this distasteful sub- 
ject, I would have inserted here what 
the same cardinal Egidio said was 
a picture which be had drawn of 
Pope Alexander, when a cardinal, 
in the pontificate of Calixtus III. ; 
which imagery or representation of 
the father he compares with his son 
Valentine, in Alexander's own pon- 
tificate. But these particulars I re- 
fer to the description my author 
gives of them.t 

It is however remarkable, that by 
the just permission of God, the con- 
triver of so much mischief was re- 
served for the punishment due to 
his crimes, as will be related in the 
sequel. 

In like manner, those who were 

* Vid. Tom. ToaaM, p. 290. Edii. Mont« Chitr. 



the wretched instruments of his in- 
iquity, met with barbarous (though 
in some sense deserved) treatment 
from Valentine, of which, in the 
latter part of this work, I shall pro- 
duce many examples ; and at present 
only mention some particulars, re- 
lating to the misfortunes of several 
of Alexander's own agents, which 
are not unworthy the reader's know- 
ledge.* 

About this time, Ferdinand and 
Isabella king and queen of Castile 
and Arragon, made heavy com- 
plaints by their ambassadors, on ac- 
count of a dispensation given by the 
Pope, for espousing a certain nun, 
who was only heiress to the crown 
of Portugal, with a natural son of 
the late Portuguese king; a thing 
very much to the prejudice of Fer- 
dinand, because of his pretensions to 
succeed to that kingdom. 

The Pope having, at the same 
time, a design in view to marry his 
son Valentine with Charlotta^daugh- 
ter to Frederick king of Naples, (for 
effecting which Valentine was very 
soon to renounce the cardinalate) 
and there being a near relation and 
strict alliance between Frederick and 
the king of Castile, the Borgians 
thought it might be of bad con- 
sequence to their designs, if they 
should disoblige either of these mon- 
archs. They were therefore a little 
puzzled what excuse to make about 
the dispensation just now mentioned. 
At last Valentine found out a re- 
medy ; which was, to lay the blame 
of what had been done upon an- 
other; and openly deny that ever 
such a dispensation had been grant- 
ed by the Pope, but that it was 
forged by the secretary of the briefs, 
one Monsigneur Florida, archbishop 
of Cosenza; and that the said Flo- 
rida had issued it of his own accord, 
without letting the Pope know any 
thing of the matter. 

Hereupon the archbishop was 
cited before the Pope, and accused 
of forgery, particularly of having 
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falsified the said dispensation^ and 
about one hundred and eleven other 
briefs. Florida was quite thunder- 
struck at this accusation, but being 
conscious of his innocence, he stren- 
uously denied the fact But this 
availed him nothing ; for the Pope, 
the better to give a colour to his own 
perfidiousness, caused him imme- 
diately to be seized and carried pri- 
soner to the castle of St. Angelo: 
where, in order to obtain from the 
archbishop's own mouth a sort of 
confession of the crime with which 
they had charged him, the Pope 
suborned some of the select instru- 
ments of his wickedness, particu- 
larly one Giovanni Merades, to go 
under pretence of playing at chess 
with the prisoner, and to assure him, 
that although he was innocent, yet 
for certain weighty reasons, if he 
would take the guilt upon him, and 
confess that he had falsified the said 
brief, the Pope would reinstate him 
in his good graces, restore him to 
all the benefices taken from him, 
and even promote him to greater 
dignities than ever. On which the 
poor deluded bishop being allured 
with the hopes of liberty and pre- 
ferment, consented to the proposal, 
and accordingly confessed himself 
guilty of the crime. 

As soon as the archbishop had 
taken the guilt upon him, and be- 
fore those witnesses which the Pope 
had sent thither on purpose, Alex- 
ander, without more ado, in a con- 
sistory held on purpose, commenced 
a formal process against hi!n, found- 
ed on his own confession; and two 
days after, in presence of the gover- 
nor of Rome, the auditor of the 
apostolic chamber, the advocate and 
procurator-fiscal, pronounced sen- 
tence against him, by which he was 
deprived of his ecclesiastical offices 
and benefices, and degraded to the 
rank of a secular, stript of his holy 
orders, and delivered over into the 
hands of the civil magistrate, and 
his goods and estate to be confiscat- 
ed. Which unjust sentence was put 
in execution^ and all his effects and 



money given to Valentine, that so 
the author of this execrable villany 
might not go without an adequate 
reward. 

After the archbishop's fate had 
been thus determined, he was or- 
dered to a dungeon within the cas- 
tle of St. Angelo; but before he was 
shut up in that dismal place, they 
stripped him of his clothes,and puton 
a gown of coarse white cloth, reach- 
ing down to his knees, and drawers 
of the same, with a surtout, a pair of 
shoes, a double-lined night-cap, and 
a wooden crucifix. In this apparel 
was he led from the place where his 
sentence was read, to his said dun- 
geon, there to remain till death. The 
only furniture allotted him, was a 
bed, a prayer-book, the Old Testa- 
ment, and the epistles of St. Paul to 
read; and for his support a barrel of 
water, two measures of bread, a cruit 
of oil, and a lamp, orders being given 
to visit him every three days, and 
to supply him with bread, water, 
and oil, as he should have occasion, 
that being the only food allowed 
him. In this wretched condition the 
poor archbishop lingered out a few 
days, till death at last put an end to 
his misery.* 

About this time there happened a 
very remarkable affair at Florence, 
occasioned by a certain monk of the 
Dominican order, called Savonarola, 
a man very learned in theology and 
ecclesiastical history; who, as he was 
endowed with probity and zeal, be- 
gan to preach against the dissolute 
lives and manners of the clergy in 
general, being very much scandal- 
ized at the unexemplary and flagi- 
tious actions of the Pope and his son 
Valentine ; so that the chief scope 
of his doctrine was to show to the 
public how great the necessity of a 
reformation of thechurch was; deny- 
ing that indulgences, pardons, briefs, 
and dispensations, from such a Pope 



* This circumstance of the cruelty committed on 
the archbishop, \» not only mentioned in Tom. To- 
raas. p. 291 to 296. Edit. Mon. Chiar. MDCLXX. 
but fully related by BwT<iVv«ct<\\», vcv \v>% ^^-csro^ci. 
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as Alexander, were of any validity, 
his practice being so contrary to the 

' doctrines of Christ and his apostles. 
On the hearing of which, the Pope 
cited him to appear personally be- 
fore him at Rome, which the friar 
refused. On this, the Pope fearing 
that by these freedoms, which drew 
multitudes of hearers, such kind of 
doctrine might lessen people's esteem 
for the papal authority, he deter- 
mined therefore to excommunicate 
him. This was accordingly done; 
but it had no other effect than to 
make Savonarola despise the Pope, 
and all his Vatican thunderbolts, 
more than ever, insomuch that he 
persisted in his former doctrine, af- 
firming publicly, that as these eccle- 
siastical censures fulminated against 
him, were contrary to the divine 
will, and in prejudice of the common 
good, they were unjust and invalid. 
This, however, appearing to the 
magistrates of Florence too great a 
provocation for Alexander to bear, 
with whom they very much wanted, 
at that time, to cultivate a good cor- 
respondence and friendship, on ac- 
count of having, by the Pope's 
means, Pisa restored to them, they 
desired Savonarola to desist; but the 
monk defended his own cause, de- 
claring, that the promoting the in- 
terest of religion was superior to all 
other considerations, and ought not 
to be laid aside for any reasons of 
state whatever. 

The Pope being informed of Sa- 
vonarola's obstinacy, without fur- 
ther ado, excommunicated the city 
of Florence also; for which reason 
the magistrates found themselves 
obliged to use their civil authority, 
and, under the severest penalties, 
obliged the friar to desist from 
preaching any more. W^ith which 
orders being obliged to comply, yet 
those of his brethren and party con- 
tinued, notwithstanding, the same 
kind of doctrine, in all their pulpits 
and churches. 

This affair made a great noise; 
and there were not wanting among 

the ecclesiastics several strenuous' 



opposers of Savonarola and his ad- 
herents, particularly the minor friars. 
And with so much obstinacy was 
the matter disputed on both sides, 
that the one, as well as the other, 
became in a manner intoxicated 
with enthusiasm and contention, in- 
somuch that each party tenaciously 
adhering to the side they espoused, 
they grew so confident of the justice 
of their cause, that both declared 
they would undergo a fiery trial for 
a proof of the same, believing that 
heaven would so evidently declare 
itself in favour of truth, as to permit 
a miracle to be wrought for deciding 
the controversy, and that if the par- 
ty professing the truest doctrine went 
into the flames, he would come out 
of it unhurt. 

This trial one of the friars de- 
clared he was very willing to under- 
go, and would enter the flames, 
knowing, as he said, that like one of 
the three children in the fiery fur- 
nace, he should come out without 
singeing a hair of his beard : where- 
as, if his antagonist dare venture to 
make the experiment, he was sure 
the fire would consume him to ashes. 
The opponent answered, he was 
sure it would not, and that he was 
as willing to enter the flames as his 
antagonist. On which it was agreed, 
that one of each party should try 
the experiment, that a fire should be 
kindled in the market-place, and 
that both of them, in presence of all 
the city, should enter the flames. 

Accordingly when the appointed 
day cam6, both the friars, attended 
by their respective parties, came to 
the market-place, where a fire was 
actually ready kindled to receive 
them; but the friar of Savonarola's 
party, after a great many demur- 
ings and evasions on both sides, said 
he would enter the flames, but with 
the sacramental host in his hands; 
to which great opposition was made, 
some declaring, that such a proposal 
was only a trick, in order to put the 
Christian faith in doubt, if the host 
should be consumed by the fire. On 
which the ^eof^le on all bands began 
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to make a hideous clamour, and a 
tumult was raised over the whole 
place, insomuch that the experi- 
ment of burning was not tried that 
day. 

Savonarola and his party lost so 
inuch credit on this occasion, that 
their enemies, being supported by 
the authority of the civil magistrate, 
surrounded the convent of St. Mark, 
where Savonarola was, and seized 
on him and two others of his party, 
and carried them to gaol. After 
which, being accused of sedition and 
other crimes, he was put to the tor- 
ture; but being really innocent, no- 
thing material could be made out 
against him, it plainly appearing, 
that he never had any other design 
than that of bringing about a gene- 
ral reformation of the church; his 
own interest and preferment, which 
generally are the greatest allure- 
ments to bad priests, being not the 
thing he had in view. But he con- 
stantly asserted how great a neces- 
sity there was of calling a general 
council, for redressing the many 
abuses which had crept into the 
church, and the corrupt lives of the 
clergy. In fine, to reduce every 
thing to the first model of Christiani- 
ty, the practice of the apostles, and 
the primitire ages of the church; de- 
claring how ambitious he was of the 
honour of promoting so pious and 
necessary a work, and that he es- 
teemed it a greater glory than to be 
made a pope, seeing the papacy 
might be obtained, as it was very 
often, by vile and scandalous means; 
whereas a reformation could not be 
efiected but by men of sound princi- 
ples, virtue, and learning. This he 
used to declare in presence of the 
clergy, and others of the first rank 
among the senators of Florence. 

However,his process beingformed 
by the Pope, by the general of the 
Dominicans, the bishop of Romo- 
lino, and Alexander's commissary 
deputies, sentence was pronounced 
against him, that he should be un- 
consecrated, and divested of his holy 
ordersi and then deiivered over to 



the secular power, and burned at a 
stake. This cruel sentence was ac-- jft; 
cordingly put in execution, and he * 
supported his agonies with a mag- 
nanimity and resignation worthy of 
so exemplary and pious a man. 
The celebrated author Philip de 
Comines* tells us, that he had a per- 
sonal conference with this Savona- 
rola at Florence, and that he was 
endowed, with a spirit of prophe- 
cy, having foretold several events 
which did actually come to pass: he 
told him, moreover, that God Al- 
mighty had selected the king of 
France to be the means of reform- 
ing the church by the sword, and to 
chastise the tyrants of Italy ; and that 
if he did not execute the will of 
heaven in that particular, God would 
inflict exemplary punishment upon 
him.t But to proceed to our his- 
tory. 

About this time cardinal Hipolito 
of Este, the duke of Ferrara's son, 
came to Rome, under pretence of 
receiving the cardinal's cap, but in 
fact to be present at certain delibera- 
tions, from which greater revolutions 
were apprehended to result, than 
were ever known before in Italy. 
The entry of this prince was ordered 
to be solemnized with all the mag- 
nificence which could be shown to 
one of his high rank. He brought 
along with him no less than seventy 
carriages richly loaded, himself being 
attended with a splendid and nu- 
merous retinue; and besides seven 
prelates belonging to his court, there 
were a great many other persons of 
distinction came along with him, 
together with two hundred and fifty 
gentleman on horseback: and some 
differences having arisen between 
him and Valentine on account of 



♦ Vid. Phil, de Comines, cap. xix. p. 191. 

t As this affair bf Savonarola is an event no less 
remarkable than curious, 1 tefer the reader to the 
account thereof given by Guicciard. lib. iii. p. 90, 
to 101. Also to Philip de Com. cap. xix. and Tom. 
Tomas. p. 321. to 335, in the Additions to that 
Author, Edit. Mon. Chiar. Anno MDCLXX. But 
above all. the most ample account of that transac- 
tion is to be found in Burchardus's Journal oC ^^^^ 
Alexander's Life. V\d. ^\iTOc\ax^.%v^«i\«v^vw->K>»fc» 
Bive At\«cd. \tom v- ^Si» ^^ '^^'vcv ^VvOsv >Jcv^ >«^'jk5» 
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. precedency, the matter was imme- 
'M^ diately compromised by the Pope, 
'* and Valentine obliged to yield the 
point, not a little to his mortifica- 
tion, the Borgians finding it their 
interest to keep up a good harmony 
with the duke of Ferrara, who was 
one of the most considerable princes 
in Italy. 

About the same time the Borgians 
had a double alliance in view; the 
one for marrying Donna Lucretia, 
the Pope's daughter, to Don Al- 
phonso of Arragon, duke of BiseU 
li, and prince of Salerno, natural son 
to king Alphonso II. of Naples; and 
as this marriage was with the king 
of Naples' consent, it was accord- 
ingly consummated. The other was 
between Valentine (as we have 
hinted before) and a daughter of 
Frederick king of Naples; for effect- 
ing which Valentine was on the 
point of renouncing the cardinalate. 
But Frederick showed himself very 
averse to the proposal, one Of the 
chief reasons being, because as Va- 
lentine demanded the principality of 
Tarento by way of dowry with the 
lady; he knew if this was granted, 
a spark of fire would be brought into 
his family, capable of bursting out, 
some time or other, into such a flame 
as might consume his whole king- 
dom. This backwardness, which 
indeed amounted to a refusal, being 
perceived by the Borgians, they be- 
gan, out of revenge, to form a new 
scheme of politics, and to think 
seriously of re-establishing a firm 
friendship and alliance with the 
French, hoping that by raising new 
commotions in Italy, they should 
disconcert many people's measures, 
and by fishing in such muddy wa- 
ters, might promote their own gran- 
deur, perhaps with greater success 
than before; a point which they saw 
could not be effected while Italy 
was in a state of tranquillity and 
repose. What induced them the 
rather to pursue this scheme, was, 
the exaunple of the king of Castile, 
urho had made up matters with the 
French, and taken care of his own 



interest, without having any regard 
to the welfare of the confederates, 
and those with whom he was in 
alliance, notwithstanding he bad 
obliged himself, by the most solemn 
stipulations, to attack France on the 
side of Roussillon, and those parts of 
France which bordered upon Spain. 
For this prince having sustained the 
loss of Sals, which was taken and 
burned by the French, he found that 
by continuing a war with that na- 
tion, he could gain nothing; but on 
the contrary, should be obliged to 
lay great burdens and hardships 
upon his kingdom: wherefore hav- 
ing first concluded a suspension of 
arms, and a truce with the French, 
he, at last, made a firm and lasting 
peace with them, without making 
any reserve or provision for the af- 
fairs of Italy, orXaking the least care 
(as we have said before) of his allies . 
and confederates there. 

Whereupon the several princes of 
Italy began to look out for their re- 
spective safety, and thought it high 
time to provide for themselves the 
best way they could; more especially 
the Pope, who knew very well that 
king Charles was making great pre- 
parations for returning very soon to 
Italy, and that he had very little 
reason to expect any favour from 
him. 

But as both France and Spain did 
neither of them enjoy the fruit they 
had proposed by that peace, so 
neither did Italy, at that time, un- 
dergo the changes and revolutions 
with which she was threatened: for 
it happened that John, the only soa 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and heir 
to their crown, died, by whose death, 
the lineal succession of the kings of 
Spain, who originally sprung from 
Gothic blood, determined; so that 
that crown was now to be translated, 
by Giovanna their daughter, to her 
husband Philip, count of Flanders, 
a foreigner of the House of Austria. 
Moreover, about the same time 
Charles king of France died of an 
apoplexy, in the city of Ambuose, in 
\lhe veiY flower of his youth, and in 
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the height of his martial under- 
takings, having some time before, in 
like manner, lost his only son and 
heir, so that the crown of France de- 
volved, by right, on Ludovic (or 
L#ewis) duke of Orleans; by whose 
succession the face of affairs, both 
in Italy and France, changed very 
much, and a calm within both coun- 
tries for a considerable time ensued. 
But he who most of any suffered 
by this sudden change, was Ludo- 
vic Sforza, (commonly called the 
Moor,) duke of Milan, of whom we 
have, in the foregoing part of this 
Work, made such ample mention; to 
whosednchy the new king of France, 
with justice, pretended a right, as 
being the sole heir and successor of 
Valentina his grandmother, a daugh- 
ter of the illustrious family of Vis- 
eonti, the true and old sovereigns of 
Milan: so that Lewis, the new king 
of France, the twelfth of that name, 
after his accession to the throne, 
among his other titles, styled him- 
self duke of Milan; and in the letter 
lie wrote to the Italian princes on 
bis accession, solemnly declared to 
them, that the first thing he designed 
to undertake, should be an expedi- 
tion into Italy, to possess himself of 
that duchy. 

In the mean time cardinal Valen- 
tine's ambition made him impatient 
of any delays that might obstruct 
the advancement of his own gran- 
deur, which, at any rate, he was 
determined to pursue. But finding 
by Charles's death the face of things 
80 very much changed in France, 
and being now diffident of, and un- 
acquainted with the mind of the new 
Ung, be knew not well what course 
to take: but at length took a resolu- 
tion to renew, with more warmth 
than ever, his proposals for marrying 
king Frederick's daughter, judging, 
that as things were then quiet, it was 
the readiest way of arriving at his 
ends; not doubting but that if he 
could but once get footing in Taren- 
to, his ambitious views would not 
be circumscribed to the narrow com- 
JNttt of thai dachjr; bat as the whole 



kingdom of Naples was feudatory 
to the church, he doubted not in a A' 
little time to be able to strip his 
father-in-law thereof, and get him- 
self made sovereign;* and by force 
of arms, and the assistance of his 
father's spiritual and temporal pow- 
er, maintain possession thereof: nor 
did this scheme seem impracticable 
to him, when he considered that his 
proposed father-in-law had neither 
force nor friends to support him. 

But king Frederick knowing very 
well the nature of these syrens, gave 
a deaf ear to the insidious music 
with which they endeavoured to al- 
lure him; and for all that the duke 
of Milan could do to persuade him 
thereto, who represented to him how 
prejudicialt it might be to his affairs, 
if, in that critical conjuncture, he 
should irritate the Pope, and perhaps 
provoke him and Valentine to em- 
brace new measures; and that as 
they were already wavering in their 
politics, it would be too dangerous 
for him, by refusing his request, to 
provoke the Pope to side with the 
French. Yet Ferdinand, notwith- 
standing all the duke of Milan's ar- 
guments, was inflexible, answering 
him in a letter, that he well foresaw 
this danger; but out of two evils he 
thought it advisable to choose the 
least, especially that which was least 
dishonourable; adding, that if he 
was ruined, it should never be attri- 
buted to his own choice, or his per- 
sonal misdeeds. 

The affair happened just as the 
duke of Milan had imagined; for the 
Pope finding he could not obtain 
any thing from the king of Naples 
but denials, determined, at any rate, 
to fall in anew wiih the French 
measures: accordingly he dispatch- 
ed two of his nuncios to France, to 
condole with Ludovic on the de- 
cease of his predecessor, and con- 
gratulate his majesty on his acces- 
sion to the throne of France; at the 
same time, by means of these nun- 
cios, one of whom was the aiccWciN&Vv- 
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op of Ragusa, the other monsignienr I college, he therefore had called them 



Castellense, to endeavour that the 
king would use his good offices for 
promoting the marriage between 
Valentine and Charlotta, daughter 
of the said king Frederick, who had 
been for a considerable time, and 
was then actually at the court of 
France; for which reason the Bor- 
gians imagined the king of France 
had no small sway in that affair; 
nay, did not doubt but ske was in a 
manner at his disposal. 

Lewis made no manner of objec- 
tion to the affair; but on the con- 
trary, very willingly seemed to give 
his consent; nay, more than that, 
promised the Pope to bestow very 
great honours on his son Valentine, 
and give him the possession of con- 
siderable estates in France, provided 
he would grant him three things, 
which were, first, security that his 
holiness would assist him in the ex- 
peditions he very soon intended into 
Italy: secondly, grant him a dispen- 
sation for annulling his marriage 
with Jovanna his wife, who was 
barren, and monstrously ugly; and 
that by virtue of that dispensation, 
and his apostolical authority, he 
might marry Anna duchess of Bri- 
tany, who had been wife to the de- 
ceased King Charles: lastly, that the 
Pope would make George d'Am- 
buose archbishop of Roan, his faith- 
ful servant, a cardinal: to all which 
Alexander most readily consented, 
hoping that by means of the French, 
he should establish that grandeur to 
his family, which he so much thirsted 
after. 

Matters being thus prepared, no- 
thing they thought was now want- 
ing but Valentine's getting rid of 
the cardinalate: to effect this, the 
Pope called a consistory, in which 
he acquainted the cardinals with the 
design, and how inclinable CsBsar 
was to quit his ecclesiastical profes- 
sion, and take himself to a secular 
life; but as this could not be done 
without the consent of the sacred 



together, he said, to know their 
opinions of the matter. On this Va- 
lentine himself being there present, 
rose up and told their eminences,* 
"That it was true, he had taken 
upon him the ecclesiastical character, 
but that his reasons for so doing 
were merely out of obedience to the 
Pope's desire, for it had been a sta- 
tion which did not altogether suit 
with his inclinations and genius ; 
for which reasons he did not think 
it right for him to continue therein; 
and as he had a view of spending 
the rest of his life in a matrimonial 
state he hoped the sacred college 
would not be against his change; 
and even intercede with his holiness, 
that by apostolic permission, he 
might be disengaged from religious 
orders: andas hitherto he had shown 
himself an obedient son of the church, 
so he hoped to continue such in the 
future, and give solid proofs of his 
great attachment to her interests, 
being willing to distribute among 
their eminences whatever ecclesias- 
tical dignities and preferments he 
had enjoyed." 

The cardinals gave him to under- 
stand, by way of answer, that as for 
their parts they consented to his de- 
sire, but were willing the affair 
should be referred to the Pope, and 
determined as he pleased : on whiclx 
Alexander replied, that since the in- 
clination of their petitioner was s<^ 
fervent for a change, he thought iC- 
would be hard not to indulge hin^ 
therein: accordingly a dispensatiot^ 
was immediately granted to cardi-^ 
nal Valentine to quit his ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity, and become a secular:f 
after which, vesting himself in a la]^ 
habit, madeafterthe French mode^h^ 
went the same day to meet moasiea^ 
Villanuova, who was sent on pnr^ 
pose to Rome by khw Le^te trif*-^ 
the charaonciw- 
whose chi^ 
ValentiM ^ 
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^hom Lewis much about the same 
time, bestowed the title of duke of 
Yaleutinois, a small town in Dau- 
phine, with a revenue of twenty 
thousand francs per annum, besides 
other twenty thousand by way of 
pay in the command he granted 
him of one hundred lances. 

After Villanuova had tarried about 
a month at Rome, and received ex- 
traordinary honours there, he set out 
on his return to France, accompanied 
by the new duke Valentine, who was 
attended by some of the chief lords 
of the ecclesiastical state, the mag- 
nificence of the rest of his retinue 
being scarcely to be credited. 

The news of Valentine's intended 
departure for France, and the new 
friendship and alliance contracted 
between the Borgians and Lewis, 
was heard with no small displeasure 
by Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
who began to be very uneasy and 
jealous of these proceedings, know- 
ing such a strict correspondence 
would not fail of producing effects 
very much to their prejudice: in 
order therefore to hinder as much 
as was possible the increase of that 
friendship, they dispatched two* am- 
bassadors extraordinary to the court 
of Rome, whose instructions were 
to make complaint of Valentine's 
renouncing the cardinalate, with 
the view of going into France, which 
plainly implied, they said, a very 
partial adherence to the interests of 
l^ewis,in prejudice of other Christian 
princes; above all, as a thing which 
threatened disturbance to the tran- 
quillity and repose of Italy',andcouId 
iiot be observed but with scandal, 
jealousy, and universal uneasiness 
to the neighbouring powers: for 
^hich reason those ambassadors, at 
fint, humbly entreated that bis holi- 
Bw. woold^ aa a remedy to the 
QMv. tauniMii^ dieordera that might 
« *vi^£^rth»|HitH 



place him in the ecclesiastical station 
of life wherein he had been before. 
But the Pope, with his wonted 
eloquence, endeavoured to pacify the 
ambassadors, telling them, that it 
was not by any means fit to retract 
what had been done, because, he 
said that it would imply a meanness 
of soul, and a want of judgment; 
especially since having given the 
king of France notice of duke Valen- 
tine's intended voyage or journey to 
his country, that monarch had been 
so complaisant to send his galleys to 
receive him ; and as he had already 
embarked aboard of them at Ostia, 
there was no remedy but to proceed 
on his voyage. In this manner did 
Alexander amuse the ambassadors, 
giving them good words, and sooth- 
ing them with fair promises, as much 
as was possible ; adding, that ihey had 
no occasion to apprehend any bad 
consequence from his proceedings, 
since nothing was intended thereby 
to Ferdinand and Isabella's preju- 
dice. 

The ambassadors gave but very 
little credit to all the Pope had pro- 
mised, with regard to their master's 
interest; therefore not to be wanting 
in duty as public ministers, and to 
act according to their instructions, 
from complaints they proceeded to* 
accusations, and from entreaties to 
threaienings: hence animosity and 
contention arising on both sides, mu- 
tual reproaches were thrown out 
against one another in very smart 
language, insomuch that the ambas- 
sadors swore Valentine should re- 
pent one day or other the resolution 
he had taken, and the Pope himself 
be forced to bite his finger for rage; 
nay, they told Alexander plainly, 
that while he persisted in the way 
of thinkingas he did then, the princes 
their masters would no more ac- 
knowledge him as the common fa- 
ther of Christians, since, for aggran- 
dising his family, he su^<e>\^^ ^<^ 
AauY acai]^Aa\o\3» \\v\w%'& vc>\i^A\^^^- 
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Alexander replied, "That he had 
been elected by God Almighty, and 
not by men, to be the father of 
princes; and such he was in spite of 
enemies: that it was not becoming 
the father's dignity to succumb to the 
caprices of his sons, but the duly of 
sons to obey their father's com- 
mands; so that he never would es 
teem them as lawful sons, but as 
bastards, who should gainsay what 
he did." To which one of the am- 
bassadors replied,* "There areabun- 
dance of bastards already in Rome, 
without bringing others into the 
Church.'' At which words Alex- 
ander was very much nettled, and 
in a great rage told them, "What he 
had done was right, and was it to 
be done again it should, in spite of 
those who dared to oppose it." On 
which he turned his back, and re- 
tired abruptly to his own apartment. 
But the ambassadors being as much 
incensed as the Pope, declared, 
they would not stir till they enter- 
ed a protestation by a notary public.t 
Accordingly, without any manner 
of respect to the place where they 
were, they stamped and stormed 
about the room, making no small 
clamour, which the Pope thinking 
an insult not to be borne with, boun- 
cing anew out of his closet, came up 
to the ambassadors, and desired them, 
in a great fury, to get them gone, 
and if they had a mind to protest, to 
go to their own country and protest 
there. 

Duke Valentine and Villanuova 
were, however, by this time, on their 
journey to Chinon, where the French 
court was at that time, having gone 
out of Rome privately:} but two 
days after their departure, orders 
had been given by the Pope to the 
governors of places within the eccle- 
siastical dominions, to receive them 
with the highest marks of honour 
and obsequiousness, and to salute 
them with a triple discharge of the 



* Tom. TomsB. p. 320. in the additions of the edi- 
tha printed at Mon. Chiar. Anno MDCLXX. 
Vid, Barcbard, Dint. p. 59. 
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artillery from the ramparts of garri- 
soned towns as they passed along. 

On the other hand, the king of 
France, not to be behind with the 
Pope, on the new duke's arrival in 
the French dominions, had com- 
manded him every where to be re- 
ceived with all the grandeur and re- 
spect imaginable, and that the sol- 
diers, as he passed through the towns 
and villages in France, should meet 
him without the gates, under arms; 
and so great were the honours paid 
him, that Valentine himself was as- 
tonished wherever he came, to find 
such multitudes of soldiers, with 
great obsequiousness appointed to 
guard him, and crowds of people, 
who flocked to see him; insomuch 
that when they arrived at Chinon, 
the duke's people wrote to Rome, 
that they had in France seen neither 
tree, nor wall, nor village, but only 
the countenances of men and women, 
and the beams of the sun. 

The king, under pretence of hunt- 
ing, received the duke two leagues 
without the city; then taking leave, 
came back to his own palace, leav- 
ing Valentine to make the best use 
of the splendour and magnificence 
with which he designed to enter 
Chinon, and who had brought along 
with him on that occasion, a trea- 
sure able to defray the vast expenses 
he was to be at in making such an 
enormous figure at the French court. 

However,as the extravagant mag- 
nificence and splendour of this entry 
is not to be matched before nor since 
within Europe; and as i^almost ex- 
ceeds common belief, I give the fol- 
lowing account of it as monsieur 
Brantome has related in his Me- 
moirs. 

"On the 18th of December,* Anno 
1498, says he, Csesar Borgia made 
his solemn entry into Chinon, being 
preceded by the cardinal Rouen, 
monsieur deRa^estain, the seneschal 
of Tholouse, monsier de Cteremont, 
and other gentlemen of the court, 
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and conducted by them as far as the 
entry to the bridge: before him 
twenty-four fine mules were led, 
loaded with trunks and baggage, 
over which rich coverings were 
spread, with the duke's own arms 
embroidered on them; after this 
came twenty-four others, with cover- 
ings of red and yellow colours, being 
the king's livery: next followed 
twelve mules with sumpter-cloths 
of yellow-satin, barred cross ways; 
after them ten others with coverings 
of cloth of gold, having traverse-bars 
raised and plain alternately, with 
them other mules amounting to 
seventy in number: then followed 
sixteen stately, large, led horses, the 
caparisons of which were cloth of 
gold, mixed with led and yellow 
stripes of different stuff, and their 
bridles tied to the genette or pum- 
mels of the saddles. After them 
came eighteen pages mounted on 
very fine horses; of these pages six- 
teen were clothed in crimson velvet, 
the other two in cloth of gold raised : 
next were six other mules, richly 
accoutered with saddles, bridles, and 
harnessings, each led by a groom on 
foot, dressed in crimson velvet, the 
furniture of the mules being of the 
same stuff: after them came two 
other mules, carrying coffers cover- 
ed with cloth of gold." The specta- 
tors (says our author) had many 
conjectures about what was contain- 
ed within these coffers; some judg- 
ing the cargo to be rich jewels 
brought thither by the duke as pre- 
sents tohis mistress; others supposed 
it to be the Pope's bulls and indul- 
gences sent from Rome, or perhaps 
some kinds of holy relics. " Next 
to these marched thirty gentlemen 
clothed in cloth of gold and silver: 
then came three minstrels, two ket- 
tle-drums, and a rebec, which last 
was an instrument very much used 
in those days; the kettle-drums were 
appareled in cloth of gold, the rebec 
strung with gold wire, and the in- 
struments themselves silver, slung 
with large gold chains. Those min 
strels marched before duke Valen 



tine's person J (viz. between him and ^ . 
the thirty gentlemen) sounding their 
instruments the whole way as they 
passed along; with whom rode other 
musicians, viz. four trumpets, and 
the like number of those who sound- 
ed clarions of silver: behind them 
came up twenty-four lacquies, dress- 
ed in crimson velvet, mixed with 
stripes of yellow silk, marching on 
foot by way of guards about the 
duke's own person, with whom rode 
the cardinal Rouen. The duke was 
mounted on a large and stately 
horse, magnificently harnessed, him- 
self dressed in a robe of red satin, 
and cloth of gold, powdered all over 
with very costly diamonds and large 
pearls: around his cap, or ducal- 
bonnet, were double rows of jewels, 
with six or seven rubies, as large as 
the largest kinds of beans, all which 
reflected a dazzling lustre on the be- 
holders; there were great numbers 
of other precious stones strewed 
here and there over all his apparel, 
even on his boots, which were cover- 
ed over with cordage of gold thread 
twisted, and bordered with pearls: 
about the duke's neck hung a gold 
chain worth thirty thousand ducats, 
on which the French made the fol- 
lowing verse; as indeed my author 
says they had put the whole caval- 
cade in rhyme; 

Et an collier pour en dire Ic cas, 
Qai valoit bien trente mille ducats. 

The horse on which the duke rode 
was charged with foliage of gold, 
and covered with embossments, 
adorned with pearls and precious 
stones; nearwhichwa^ another mule 
appropriated for his riding on other 
occasions, and which all over was 
harnessed, with bridle, saddle, and 
other accroutrements embroidered 
and figured with roses, about the 
breadth of a finger from one an- 
other. To complete the whole, there 
were twenty-four other mules cover- 
ed with red surapter cloths,on which 
were the duke's arav% ^xs^^\o\\«^^^. 
Last o? a\\ toWo^^^ ^ xwAs^^x ^^ 
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with baggage and things belonging 
to the duke's person/' As I said be- 
fore, the French put all this caval- 
cade into rhyme, which ended thus ; 

Ainsi entra, pour avoir grand ronom, 
Le dit seigneur au chasteau de Chinon. 

In this magnificent manner did 
Caesar Borgia make his entry into 
Chinon, where king Lewis himself, 
from the windows of a house, be- 
held the whole pageantry as it pass- 
ed along, and doubtless, laughing 
within himself, thought it too great 
vanity, or rather scandalous extra- 
vagance, to be assumed by the petit 
dncde Valentinois: in fine, nothing 
but the magnificence of the Asiatic 
princes could equal it, the like hav- 
never been seen in Europe before, 
nor perhaps ever will be for the 
future. 

But what was esteemed the most 
extravagant of all and a piece of 
luxury and expense never before 
known in Christendom, was a num- 
ber of horses led in his train, the 
shoes of which, some authors say, 
were all massy gold ;* a scandalous 
vanity indeed, to cover his horses' 
hoofs with a metal which graces the 
temples, and adorns the heads of 
kini^s. 

The new duke de Valentinois be- 
ing arrived at the court of France in 
the pompous manner already related 
appeared, at first, to be pretty much 
in favour with the people there, on 
account of his great liberality, or 
rather extravagance, ^in supporting 
hisafi'ected grandeur; but the man- 
ner by which he began to manage 
affairs being very different from the 
usage of the French, they soon dis- 
covered his genius, and began to 
look on his procedure with that just 
indignation becoming men of hon- 
our, though Lewis endeavoured to 
smother, as much as possible, all 
appearances of disgust. 

But that the cause of this may not 
be unknown to the reader, he may 



remember we already mentioned the 
design which the king of France had 
to procure a dispensation from the 
Pope for divorcing his wife Jovanna, 
in order to marry Anna, duchess of 
Britany, widow of the late king 
Charles; which request was granted 
by Alexander, for the motives al- 
ready related, and a dispensation or 
bull for that end was sent with Val- 
entine from Rome. But as our new 
duke had imagined to himself that 
Lewis would be so vastly impatient 
to have the dispensaiion in his hands, 
as to grant him any thing rather than 
be without it, he judged it best not 
to* part with the bull, till Lewis 
should first procure Charlotta, daugh- 
ter of the king of Naples, to be put 
into his own possession. 

In order to this, he had the assur- 
ance to give out, that he had not as 
yet received that dispensation of the 
Pope, but waited in daily expecta- 
tion of its arrival from Rome ; which 
was not only contrary to the Pope's 
own promise and letters, but, incon- 
sistent with the knowledge that the 
bishop of Setta, Alexander's nuncio 
then at Paris, had of the affair, who 
solemnly declared to the king, that, 
notwithstanding all pretences to the 
contrary, he knew for certain that 
Valentine had got the dispensation 
out of the Pope's hands, and had 
brought it with him to France. 

Upon this Lewis, without more 
ado, convened a number of divines 
together, and asked them their opin- 
ions of the matter, and whether he 
might not lawfully marry that lady 
without seeing the dispensation, since 
it was certain, he said, that it had 
been issued out at Rome? and if, by 
another's fault, not forwarded with 
suitable expedition, that was a suf- 
ficient reason for retarding his de- 
sign? The divines unanimously de- 
cided the affair in the king's favour, 
and assured himt he might, with a 
very safe coDScience, consummate 
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the marriage when he pleased. On 
this, very little time was lost till it 
was done; Anna declared queen of 
France, and the king's marriage with 
Jovanna null, and of no effect. 

Valentine by this perceiving his 
politics had miscarried, was extreme- 
ly mortified, and obliged at last, with 
a bad grace, to deliver the dispensa- 
tion to the king : however the French 
found it convenient not to take any 
seeming notice of the affair, so that it 
was dropped by them, but not by 
Borgia, who finding himself deluded 
in his expectations, was determined 
to vent his rage on the discoverer of 
the secret: accordingly he took care 
to give the nuncio a dose of that 
fatal poison with which he never 
failed to despatch those whom he 
hated ;* so that, within a few days, 
the bishop died in a very lamentable 
condition. 

King Lewis having procured his 
favourite the archbishop of Rhoan 
to be made a cardinal, the ceremo- 
ny of putting the hat (which was 
brought from Rome by duke Valen- 
tine) on the head of that prelate, was 
performed, with great splendour, by 
cardinal della Rovere in the king's 
presence, in which the duke had the 
precedence of all others, being allow- 
ed to walk immediately before the 
king's person ;t who omitted nothing 
which could at any rate allure the 
Borgians, and with honours and re- 
wards fix them to his interest. 

With this view he sent no less 
than three ambassadors extraordi- 
nary to Rome, to perform the func- 
tion of obedience to the pontiff, in 
the names of the king and the duch- 
ess of Britany his new queen ; which 
ambassadors had it likewise in their 
instructions, to ratify the alliance 
^^oncluded at that time between the 
Pope and their master, all difficul- 
ties for obstructing the same being 
removed, and duke Valentine, as 
*'^e Borgians imagined, on the point 
'dtig the infanta Charlot- 
.ving seemingly agreed 
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thereto, without any other reserve 
but the lady's consent; for which 
reason that affair was looked upon 
in France to be as good as concluded, 
and a rumour spread at Rome, that 
it was consummated : nor indeed was 
any thing wanting to make the re- 
port true, but only the infanta's own 
approbation, as we have already 
mentioned: however, the question 
being put to her for that end, she 
frankly made the following answer, 
*• That she would not have a priest, 
and the son of a priest, for her hus- 
band; a blood-thirsty wretch, a mur- 
derer of his brother, one of infamous 
birth, and still more infamous for 
his bad actions :"* an answer wor- 
thy of a lady of her wit and illus- 
trious rank; however, it was gene- 
rally believed she had got instruc- 
tions from her father to make such 
a declaration: others think Lewis 
himself, at the bottom, was the cause 
of this sharp repulse.t 

However it be, Valentine was 
altogether frustrated of his hopes 
this way, so that a new wife was 
proposed to him; namely, the king of 
Navarre's daughter, Mademoiselle 
d*Alberet, of French extraction, on 
condition the Pope would give a 
dowry of two hundred thousand 
crowns, and create her brother, 
Monsigneur d'Alberet, a cardinal ;t 
which offer was accepted by the 
Borgians, and the affair accordingly 
concluded. 

Notwithstanding the miscarriage 
of Valentine's matrimony with the 
infanta Charlotta, Sforza, duke of 
Milan, used his utmost endeavours 
for engaging the Pope in an offensive 
and defensive league with himself, 
king Frederick, and the Florentines, 
promising Alexander considerable 
assistance for reducing the vicars of 
the Church in Romagna,§ knowing 
full well that a total extirpation of 
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these petty princes, was very much 
in the Pope's view: to whom he 
likewise offered a large sum of 
money for purchasing a dominion 
within Italy, or elsewhere, for his 
sons, provided he would fall in with 
his measures. 

The Pope seemed at first not to 
lend a deaf ear to such a proposal, 
on purpose that his adversaries, 
buoyed up whh the hopes of an 
accommodation, might be less vigi- 
lant in preparing for their defence, 
though he knew very well that an 
alliance with the confederates could 
not redound so much to the aggran- 
dizing his family,as if he should join 
issue with the power of France, be- 
ing certain that the state of Florence 
was in a very unstable and fluctua- 
ting condition; and likewise that the 
dukes of Savoy and Ferrara, the 
vicars of the Church, and the Vene- 
tians, were all disposed to side with 
the French : for this reason he more 
than ever determined by no means 
to depart from his alliance with that 
nation, especially since Europe was 
then threatened with a war from Ba- 
jazet the grand seignor, for which 
great preparations were making both 
by sea and land ; so that the Pope 
finding it impossible for him to stand 
neuter, thought it best to act in con- 
cert with that prince who was most 
likely to succeed, and in whose con- 
quests he and his son might expect 
to be come sharers. 

Besides, the Venetians declared 
openly, that it was better to have 
the king of France in their neigh- 
bourhood than a traitor, which epi- 
thet they gave Sforza, on account of 
his fraudulent procedure in the af- 
fair of Pisa, and for the correspon- 
dence he and the king of Naples 
held with the Turks, whom they had 
engaged to their respective assis- 
tance, and to act especially against 
those Christian powers which they 
judged their enemies. 

About this time a courier was 
despatched from Chinon to Rome, 
with the news, that on the iOth of 
May the marriage between duke 



Valentine and mademoiselle d'Al- 
beret was* celebrated, and on the 
12lh consummated; and that on the 
festival of Pentecost, Lewis, wiih his 
own hands, had invested the said 
duke with thet order of St. Michael, 
the same which the kings of France 
wore in those days. On this agree- 
able news the Pope ordered^ bon- 
fires and illuminations to be made 
at Rome: where, not only the French 
residing there, but also the Span- 
iards, who were the Pope's depen- 
dents, strove with each other who 
should show the greatest marks of 
joy and extravagance on that occa- 
sion. 

King Lewis being now secured of 
the Pope and Valentine's firm ad- 
herence to his interest, by virtue of 
the alliance ratified lately between 
them; and having likewise agreed 
to an offensive and defensive league 
with the Venetians, on condition 
that, after the conquest of Milan, 
Cremona and Ghiaradadda should 
be delivered up to them; so that 
every thing appearing with an ad- 
vantageous aspect, with regard to 
his affairs, he determined to under- 
take another expedition into Italy 
as soon as possible, for making a 
thorough conquest of Milan and 
Naples: an enterprise, however, not 
altogether to the satisfaction of many 
of the French court, who, like true 
politicians and friends to their coun- 
try, expostulated with his majesty, 
in order to persuade him to the con- 
trary, telling, that since§ he had so 
lately ascended the throne, and the 
treasury was very much exhausted, 
they judged it better to defer that 
undertaking till another year, and 
until things could be prepared for 
carrying on that design to the best 
advantage. But all this was in vain, 
the king being b^nt in his own reso- 
lutions to proceed, insomuch that he 
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had already sent the greatest part of 
the cavalry towards Piemont, berng 
sure of the dnke of Savoy's friend- 
ship and alliance. 

The army sent to invade Italy, 
was commanded by *Giacomo Tri- 
vulzio, Lewis di Ligni, and Eber- 
ard Stewart, count of Obigni; Lewis 
having gone as far as Lyons with 
them, to give countenance to, and 
provide every thing necessary for 
that undertaking, in order to send 
them, with all expedition, beyond 
the Alps. The king in his journey 
to Lyons was accompanied by duke 
Valentine,and cardinal della Rovere, 
and by divers other Italian lords, 
who, being discontented with their 
present fortunes, were desirous of 
novelty. 

Lewis, however, had resolved not 
to go into Italy with his army in 
person, but. to commit the event of 
affairs to fortune, and the bravery 
and good conduct of his generals. 
The forces for that designt consisted 
of sixteen hundred lances, five thou- 
sand Swiss, four thousand Gascoigns, 
and four thousand others raised in 
different provinces in France; in all 
about fourteen thousand six hundred 
men. 

Accordingly, on the 13th day of 
August, they pitched their camp at 
Arazzo, a town situated on the 
banks of the river Tanaro, the castle 
of which Yhey took in a very short 
time, notwithstanding it was garri- 
soned with five hundred men, hav« 
ing battered it severely with their 
artillery; which, together with the 
cowardice of the defendants, was 
the occasion of its surrendering so 
soon. 

After possessing themselves of 
this fortress, they marched to Anon, 
where they encamped. This place 
was situated on the highway leading 
between Asti and Alessandria,* on 
th« banks of the Tanaro, and oppo- 
sitie to Arazzo, strong by its situa- 
tidn, afid bad lately been fortified 
li t rf } ' ' 
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by the duke of Milan. But those 
within Anon making no better de- 
fence than what was expected, the 
French having first battered the 
suburbs, and next the town, in four 
different places, they* took it and 
the castle within two days, having 
put all the soldiers, who had taken 
refuge therein, to the edge of the 
sword. On which Gaiazzo de St. 
Severino, lately sent thither by Sfor- 
za with troops to oppose the enemy, 
finding the place had surrendered 
much sooner than had been im- 
agined, was so terrified, that he re- 
tired with his people to Alessandria; 
which, on the other hand, so anima- 
ted the French, that they advanced 
within four miles of that town, and 
in their march possessed themselves 
of Valenza, in which was a numer- 
ous garrison, and great quantity of 
artillery: but this strong hold they 
obtained not by valour and force of 
arms, but bribery; Trivulzio having 
for that end suborned the governor, 
whose name was Donato Raffagna- 
no, a Milanese, whot introduced the 
French through the fort into the 
town, where all Sforza's soldiers 
were either miserably slain on the 
spot, or taken prisoners, among the 
last of whom was Octavianus St. 
Severino's bastard brother. It was, 
indeed, somewhat remarkable, that 
this samef governor had, about 
twenty years before, betrayed the 
trust given him by Madama Bona, 
and the young duke Giovanni Gale- 
azzo, and delivered up one of the 
gates of Tortona in the same treach- 
erous manner to Sforza, and on the 
same day of the month which he 
had given Valenza to the French. 

After this, the French penetrating 
like lightning into Italy, Basignano, 
Voghiera, Castel-Nuovo, and Ponte- 
Corone, surrendered to them also ; 
as in like manner, and within a few 
days, did the town and castle of Tor- 
tona: for the governor there, called 
Anton-Maria Palavisino, without so 
much as waiting till the place was 
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besieged, in a cowardly and dis- 
graceful manner,* fled from thence, 
and got to the other side of the Po. 
The news of these great cala- 
mities having been brought to Lu- 
dovic Sforza in Milan, and he find- 
ing his affairs reduced to a very 
low pass, and that his dominion was 
every day more and more precipi- 
tating towards ruin, having, as is 
common in adversity, lost both his 
courage and counsel, had recourse 
to all those remedies generally made 
usiB of by people reduced to the 
greatest extremity. However, being 
determined to make his last effort, 
he ordered as many as were capable 
to carry arms within Milan, to be 
listed in his service; and having 
convened the people together, by 
whom (on account of their heavy 
taxes) he was very much hated, he 
first of all freed them in a great mea- 
sure of their burden this way, de- 
claring,! " That if they had hitherto 
suffered too much by exactions and 
gabels, the blame was not to be laid 
on him whose intentions were never 
to heap up treasures for himself; 
but that the necessity of the times, 
and the dangers to which Italy was 
exposed, were the causes of those 
exactions: first, on account of the 
exorbitant power of the Venetians; 
next, on the coming of the French 
army into Italy; both which had ob- 
liged him to be at an extraordinary 
expense for the better securing the 
peace of his dominions, and enabling 
him to defend his country, not think- 
ing he could do his people greater 
service, than to keep a war at a dis- 
tance from them, or if attacked, to 
be able to make a suitable defence. 
And that these were good maxims, 
the fruit, he said, which they had 
hitherto reaped therefrom,Vere suf- 
ficient evidences ; since for the num- 
ber of years in which they had lived 
under his administration, peace and 
tranquillity had flourished among 
'them, and their city been greatly 
augmented in magnificence, riches, 
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and splendour, which the pomp of 
so many noble edifices, the vast in- 
crease of arts and inhabitants, made 
appear beyond contradiction ; so that 
the city and duchy of Milan, with 
regard to those particulars, not only 
equalled, but exceeded any other 
city or state in Italy. Besides that, 
they ought to remember they had 
been governed by him with great 
lenity and affection, having been 
ready on every occasion to give his 
subjects audience, to listen carefully 
and with a paternal ear to their com- 
plaints, and personally, and with 
despatch, to decide their contro- 
versies, in a manner agreeable to 
every one. Nay, that they ought 
to looic back to his father's actions, 
and with how much benevolence 
they had been governed by him, 
who treated them more like chil- 
dren than subjects. Besides, that 
they should set before their eyes 
how very bitter and disagreeable the 
haughty and insolent government of 
the French would be, whose vicinity 
to the state of Milan, (if they should 
possess themselves thereof, as for- 
merly they had all Lombardy) it 
would be a sure and certain place of 
residence to them, and so the an- 
cient inhabitants by this be driven 
out of their native country. How- 
ever, he prayed that by alienating 
their minds from that barbarous na- 
tion, they would think seriously of 
defending, not only their country, 
but their properties, having no rea- 
son to doubt but if, on the first as- 
sault of the French, they made a 
brave resistance, the enemy would 
thereby be disheartened in their fu- 
ture attempts, since it was the na- 
ture of that nation to exhaust their 
greatest fury in the first onset. Be- 
sides, that he expected succours from 
the king of the Romans, who, as 
so^n as that prince had adjusted 
some small matters with the Swiss, 
was resolved to come to his assist- 
ance in person^ and since die troops 
granted him by the king^of .Najiles 
for his defence nfew £^ ;0n 
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the raarqiiis of Matitua had already 
entered the Cremonese with some 
troops, ihese, joined with his own 
faithful subjects, made him hope 
were sufficient to repel the French, 
even though the whole power of that 
nation was united against them*'^ 

Which words having been heard 
with attention, did, however, pro- 
duce no better effect ihan their arms 
. would have done, had the Milanese 
pretended to resist the French: for 
hy I his time the Venetians, their 
other enemies, had actually begun 
the war in Ghiaradadda, and taken 
the town of Caravaggio, and other 
adjacent places on the Adda; so that 
Sforza was obliged to call back the 
count Gaiazzo, with the greatest 
part of the troops which had been 
sent to the defence of that town, and 
ordered him to haste towards Pa via, 
and join Galeazzo da Sl Severino 
in the defence of Alessandria, 

But now every thing seemed to 
conspire for Sforza's speedy ruin; 
for the count Gaiazzo had made a* 
private agreement with the king of 
France, out of a pique, because his 
younger brother Galeazzo had been 
preferred to him in the command of 
the army. It is asserted, that Ludo- 
vic having some time before got in- 
formation of this piece of treachery, 
answered with a sigh, that he could 
not well believe the count guilty of 
so mttch ingratitude; but if it was 
true, no mortal could know whom 
to trust, or in what manner to guard 
against ireacherVj since the most in- 
timate friends in appearance, and 
those who were under the strongest 
obligaiions, were liable to betray; 
affirming, that it was no less misfor- 
tune to be obliged, on account of a 
vain suspicion^ to discharge such 
considerable subjects from his ser- 
vice, that! it was imprudent to be 
too credulous about the fidelity of 
those who perhaps deserved to be 
suspected. 

.rhile count Gaiazzo appeared 
.king a bridge over the 
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Po to join his brother, which work 
he carried on very slowly; and when 
it was perfected, made no use of it 
in passing the river, as was pro- 
posed, the French lost no time in 
pushing on the siege of Alessandria, 
before which they had been two full 
days, and were battering it furiously 
with their artillery. But Galeazzo, 
who had under his command twelve 
hundred men at arms, twelve hun* 
dred light horse, and three thousand 
foot, without declaring his design to 
any of his generals, except one Lu- 
cio Malvezzi, being accompanied by 
part of the light horse, in the night- 
time* fled from Alessandria, not a 
little to his infamy and dishonour, 
and to the reproach of Sforza, in 
having been so imprudent as to put 
so great a trust into the hands of a 
person whose greatest excellency 
consisted in managing horses and 
gymnastic exercises, since the differ- 
ence is very great between a person 
skilled in such trifles, and one really 
fit to be the comiTiander of an ar- 
my. An exa tuple sufiicient to leach 
princes how ninch they deceive 
themselves, in making choice of per* 
sons to whose care they trust affairs 
of the greatest importance, when 
they prefer thern more because of 
the favour they have for their per- 
son s^ than on account of real merit 
and ability. 

As soon as the garrison of Ales- 
sandria were informed of Galeazzo's 
flight, so me, in a tumultuous manner, 
began to desert the palace, others 
to hide themselves in corners out of 
fear; of which the French having in* 
telligence, about break of day, begau 
to gett entrance within the city, 
where every thing was given up a 
prey to the soldiers. Some pretend 
Galeazzo had received letters, writ- 
ten and sealed by Ludovic^ com- 
manding him to come with some of 
his troops, in order to quell a tumult 
which had happened about that lime 
in Milan ; but others do not scruple to 
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think these letters were forged* by 
his brother the count Gaiazzo, in or- 
der, by that fraudulent stratagem, to 
facilitate victory to the French, since 
Galeazzo used to produce these let- 
ters for his justification, pretending 
that his orders were to lead off the 
troops safe, which might have been 
done, without shamefully abandon- 
ing them to the mercy of the enemy. 
But one thing is certain, that if Ga- 
leazzo had behaved like a brave 
general, or acted with advice and 
good conduct, he might have easily 
defended Alessandria, and, with the 
troops he had then under his com- 
mand, secured matters on the other 
ride of the Po; nay, perhaps might 
have given a favourable turn to 
his master^s affairs: for part of the 
French army having passed to the 
other side of the river Bornia, and 
great rains having happened to fall 
at that time, by the swelling of the 
waters, they were penned up on 
every side, between Bornia and the 
river Tanaro. However, Galeazzo 
showed no resolution to attack them, 
and although he was told that some 
of the light horse had gone out of 
Alessandria by the bridge, on whose 
advance towards the enemy, the first 
squadron of the French were upon 
thet point of taking to flight; yet all 
this could not move a mind at the 
bottom of which lurked treachery. 

The loss of Alessandria put the 
affairs of the duchy in great confu- 
sion, Ludovic being everyday more 
and more harassed with new calami- 
ties and disasters; for the French 
having passed over the Po, had en- 
camped at Mortara. On this, Pa- 
▼ia surrendered ; besides, the Vene- 
tians about the same time, had taken 
the castle of Caravaggio, and come 
over to the other side of the Adda 
on a bridge of boats, having made 
incursions as far as Lodi, on which 
the rest of the villages declared 
unanimously for the French : nor was 

* Gaicciard. lib. iv. p. 120. N. B. Ferronius in 
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there less consternation and terror 
within the city of Milan, which be- 
ing in an uproar, the inhabitants had 
taken up arms, and a good number 
of people, about mid-day deserting 
the castle, came in a tumultuous 
manner into the open streets, where, 
meeting with one Antonio Landri- 
ono, Ludovic's treasurer, they kill- 
ed him on the spot:^ on which 
Sforza himself was seized with so 
great a fear, that despairing of a pos- 
sibility of resisting the enemy, he 
determined to fly into Germany, 
with his children and family, the 
better to escape the present danger, 
and there to solicit the assistance of 
the Emperor Maximilian. 

Accordingly, having left a strong 
garrison within the castle of Milan, 
he sent hist children before him 
thither, accompanied in their journey 
by his brother, cardinal Ascanius, 
and the cardinal St. Severino : with 
them was his treasury conveyed off, 
but very much diminished from what 
it had been eight years before, since 
it is certain that then his vases of 
gold and silver, besides money in 
specie, amounted to the value of a 
million and a half of ducats, j: but at 
present not to above two hundred 
thousand. 

After hischildren's departure from 
Milan, he appointed one Bernardino 
da Corte,to be governor of the castle, 
though his choice this way was not 
very much liked by his friends, who 
dissuaded himirom putting so con- 
siderable a trust in the hands of that 
man : however Ludovic did it for the 
best At the same time he left three 
thousand of his troops under the com- 
mand of his most experienced gene- 
rals, with a quantity of forage and 
ammunition sufficient for defending 
the place several months. As for 
Genoa, it was entrusted to the care 
of Augustine Adorno, then gover- 
nor of that city: at the same time he 
restored Anghiera, Arena, with some 
■ *■ ■■ j< i< '■' ■ " » ■ I ■ ■ ■ 
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Other villages, to Antonio Boromeo, 
a Milanese gentleman, from whom 
they bad been unjustly taken. The 
duchy of Bari he delivered over to 
Isabella of Aragon^John Galeazzo's 
widow, as an equivalent for part of 
her dowry. These and other mat- 
ters he settled before his departure, 
tarrying within the city as long as 
he could with security: but on the 
second of September, with a heavy 
heart, and tears in his eyes, he found 
himself obliged to leave Milan, and 
to set out for Germany,* accom- 
panied by the cardinal of Este, 6'a- 
leazzo da St. Severino, and Lucio 
Malvezzo; who, with a considera- 
ble number of men at arms and foot, 
were appointed to escort him on the 
road. 

No sooner had Ludovic gone out 
of the castle, than count Gaiazzo 
met him on the road; and in order 
to palliate his villany by making 
some blunt excuse or other, told 
himt <* Since he found his serenity 
determined to abandon his domin- 
ions, he hoped he was absolved of 
his allegiance to him, and freed from 
the command which he had had in 
his service, and at liberty to fight 
for whom he had a mind." On 
which, with an insulting impudence, 
he showed Ludovic tokens that he 
had embraced the measures of the 
French, and was actually under their 
pay; and then, without waiting for 
an answer, rode off, and with the 
same company of soldiers he then 
commanded, and which had been 
raised by Ludovic's own money, 
immediately went and joined the 
French army. 

Ludovic, from Como, passed 
along the lake to Bellagio, then by 
land to Bornio, at which place for- 
merly, when he was in a very pros- 
perous condition, he had received 
the emperor Maximilian, on his com- 
ing into Italy. However, not a lit- 
tle to his surprise, he found he was} 
pomed by the French, who, from 
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Como, had come after him as far as 
Bornio. Among the pursuers was 
count Gaiazzo, at the head of his - 
company. However, Providence as- 
sisted Ludovic in his escape; for 
having, as he t>assed along, thrown 
a number of the troops which at- 
tended him into the fort called Ti-> 
ranno, they defended the pass ther^^ 
until he got safe to Inspruck, at 
which place he proposed to meet 
the emperor. 

After Ludovic's departure, the 
people of Milan immediately sent 
ambassadors to the French, who by 
this time had approached within six; 
miles of that city, and signified that 
they were willing to receive them 
within the metropolis; and would 
reserve the conditions by which they 
surrendered, until his majesty king 
Lewis should come thither in per- 
soa. After their example the other 
towns and villages within the duchy 
surrendered to their new masters 
also. In like manner those in Cre« 
mona desired to put themselves into 
the French hands; but the king 
would not infringe the articles of 
agreement he had previously made 
with the Venetians, so that the lat- 
ter took possession of that place. 
Genoa at the same time declared for 
the French, to which both Adorno 
the governor, and Luigi da Fiesco, 
made no resistance, but strove with 
each other who should show them- 
selves most affectionate to Lewis's 
interest As for Bernardino da Corte, 
whom Sforza had trusted with the 
government of the castle of Milan, 
he was so far from making resist- 
ance against the French, that, hav- 
ing been* bribed with a sum of 
money, he delivered up that fort be- 
fore it was attacked, notwithstand- 
ing it was reckoned impregnable; 
and as a reward for his treajchery, 
was to have the command of one 
hundred lances, and several other 
things given him. However, his vil- 
lany was so odious in every mor- 
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tars eyes, that neither the French 
themselves, nor any person of cha- 
racter would be seen in his compa- 
ny, being* hated and shunned by 
every body, as if he had had the 
plague; insomuch, that seeing he 
was the scorn and contempt of man- 
kind, stung with the remorse of a bad 
conscience, the severe and certain 
scourge of such perfidious wretches, 
he some time after expired of down- 
right shame and grief. 

The king having received at Ly- 
ons the news of the prodigious suc- 
cess of his army, and finding every 
thing had answered his wishes, even 
sooner than he had expected, came 
with great speed tot Milan, where 
he was received with incredible joy 
and applause. On his arrival he 
freed the inhabitants of a consider- 
able number of their taxes and ga- 
bels. However, as they had formed 
to themselves a notion that they were 
to have no manner of burden this 
way at all, finding they were in a 
great measure frustrated of their ex- 
pectations, they began to murmurj 
in private, and not to be altogether 
pleased with the change they had 
made of their government. How- 
ever, the king in the mean time took 
care to reward the good services of 
his generals, and to distribute estates 
and lands within his new duchy 
among them, particularly to Trivul- 
zio he gave a free gift of Vigeuene, 
and other considerable places. 

In the mean time the Pope and 
duke Valentine were filled with in- 
expressible joy at these fortunate 
proceedings of the French arms, be- 
lieving they were now within view 
of that happy period for aggrandiz- 
ing their family, which they had so 
long been solicitous about; and that 
they might lose no time for putting 
their designs on this head in execu-- 
tion; they were, in a manner, daily 
concerting measures with each other, 
about the manner by which they 
were to act; so that couriers were 
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continually despatched from the one 
to the other, with their mutual in- 
structions. 

Notwithstanding the contents of 
these despatches were kept secret 
with all imaginable diligence, yet 
all the machinations of the Borgians 
were brought to light, by the in- 
dustry of Ludovic's ambassador at 
Rome, to the exceeding mortification 
of the Pope^ in the following man- 
ner. 

On a time, after a private con- 
sistory had been held at Rome, the 
Pope, with all the caution and care 
imaginable, despatched a courier to 
his son Valentine, who was still at 
Lyons, a little before Lewis had 
gone to take possession of Milan. 
This express was sent by one Gia- 
como, the Pope^s major-domo, in 
which was contained* the whole 
scheme and plan laid down by Alex- 
ander and Valentine, for raising 
themselves on the ruins of the most 
illustrious families of Italy; as like- 
wise the beginning, progress, pre- 
texts, and manner by which their 
forces, under cover of the French 
arms and authority, were to be em- 
ployed. 

Of this, Ludovic Sforza, before 
he left his dominions, having pri- 
vately got a hint, by his ambassador 
at Rome, who had found means 
some way or other to dive a little 
into the secret, as soon as the major- 
domo had got within the territories 
of Milan, in his passage to Lyons, 
caused him to be stopped,! ^nd 
having seized on his despatches and 
papers, upon examining them, dis- 
covered all the Pope's secrets, so 
that the whole plot was laid open. 

The news of this reaching the 
Pope's ears, he was in a manner 
distracted with rage, so that, with- 
out further delay, he immediately 
ordered all the gates]: of Rome to be 
shut, and search made for Sforza's 
ambassador, with strict oklers to 
seize bipa, or anv of his family and 
domei they could lay 
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their hands. But the ambassador, 
by a private order from Ludovick, 
had taken care to remove himself 
and family a great many miles out 
of the ecclesiastical territories; so 
that the Pope's diligence in search- 
ing came too late, for none of his 
honsehold was found at Rome, but 
one single footman, who knew no- 
thing of the matter. This affair be* 
ing rumoured abroad, all those who 
were either allied to, or had some 
concern and interest in the Sforza 
family, began to be apprehensive 
that the Pope's rage and malice 
would not be levelled at Ludovic 
alone, or his ambassador, but might 
perhaps reach them who were al- 
together strangers to the affair: and 
therefore the archbishop* of Genoaj 
the bishops of Sntri and Altari, Mon- 
signeur Mariuf, Sforza's proihon- 
olary, and all cardinal Ascariius 
Sforza's family, thought it advis- 
able lo retire, and take shelter within 
the constable Colonna's house. Nor 
indeed was their precaution need- 
less; for Alexander being resolved 
he would vent his rage on some body, 
when he found the principals out 
of his power, determined to revenge 
himself on all those within his reach, 
who were most interested in Sforza's 
a flairs, although entirely innocent of 
the whole affair. He therefore im- 
med lately, on hearing of their re- 
treat, sent his secretary! of briefs to 
cardinal Colonnaj commanding the 
fugitives to be delivered up, and 
sent to him under a stroitg guard. 
The cardinal, with smooth words, 
and the best arguments he could 
use, begged his holiness would be 
pleased to think more coolly of the 
matter, and not persist in his de- 
mands this way* Ou which an an- 
swer having been brought back, 
that if they were not instantly de- 
livered up, the Pope was determined 
to use force ;J for which end the go- 
vernor of Rome returned with ihe 
aforesaid secretary, to the Colonna 
palace. 



The cardinal, on this, finding no 
remedy but either lo comply witli' 
these cruel commands of the Pope, 
or himself and family be exposed to 
his resentment ; of the two, like a 
man of honour and humanity, he 
chose the last, determining, rather 
than to give up those innocent peo- 
ple, who had made choice of him as 
a protector, to the fury of Alexander, 
to undergo whatever might be the 
consequences: so that contriving to 
detain ihe governor of Rome, and 
the secretary, in an onier apartment 
as long as was possible, the cardinal, 
in ihe mean time, together with the 
refugees,* slipt out of a back door, 
where, moiuiting on horses which 
for that purpose had been got ready, 
ihey fled wiih full speed, and got 
safe to Nettuno, a village belonging 
10 Colonna, and at a considerable 
distance from Rome. 

The governor and secretary hav- 
ing waited in the hail a consider- 
able time for the cardinal's re- 
turn, to their great surprise, were 
iurormed at last, that his eminence, 
and the others whom they wanted, 
were all fled. 

With this disagreeable news they 
returned lo the Pope, who, on his 
second disappointment, could not be 
contained wiihin himself for rage, 
and not knowing on whom to vent 
his revenge, at last resolved, not- 
withstanding it was past midnight, 
to send instantly for the regent of 
the Chancery, one Luigi Capra, 
Bishop of Pesaro; who no sooner 
came into his presence, than he or- 
dered him to be arrested ,t and shut 
up within a dark room of the datary, 
where the poor bishop remained till 
day, without knowitjg the reason 
of his confinement. However, next 
morning having been called before 
Alexander, and severely censured 
and chid by him, without any cause, 
ihe Pope examined into the manner 
how Sforza had stopped his courier, 
after which he dismissed the bishop, 
who was used iti sucl\ "^ \waxss\^x-j 
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that a few days after he died :* how- 
ever, it is not certain whether by a 
dose of poison or out of fear, it being 
generally believed that the terror he 
had had in being confined and threat- 
ened by the Pope, seized his spirits 
so violently, that with downright 
dread and concern he went into an- 
other world. 

The same day the Pope ordered 
the governor of Rome to go and 
search the house of Sforza^s ambas- 
sador, where nothing was found but 
bare walls: however, notice having 
been got that the ambassador's rich 
furniture had been conveyed into a 
a monastery, Alexander ordered a 
party of soldiers to go thither and 
seize upon it;t which was according- 
ly done, and the goods appropriated 
to his holiness's use. Among other 
things of value, were twelve statues 
of silver, representing the twelve 
Apostles, esteemed worth a great 
sum of money. But the discovery 
made of the designs of the Borgians, 
as it had not the effect to make them 
desist from putting them in execu- 
tion, so was it the means of en- 
venoming the Pope's mind against 
Sforza, and to hasten his ruin. 

Some time after Alexander, in a 
consistory held on purpose, declared 
Lucretia Borgia, his daughter,t per- 
petual governess of Spoleto, and its 
duchy, with all the privileges and 
emoluments belonging to that juris- 
diction; accordingly, being never 
satisfied unless his most unjust ac- 
tions were attended with an afifected 
pomp, and gaudy ostentation, he 
ordered that the said Lucretia, ac- 
companied by her brother Giuflfery, 
should go in a very pompous man- 
ner, and take possession of her new 
government; about which time Don 
Alphonsus of Arragon, her husband, 
had, without taking leave of the 
Pope, gone to the Colonna estate, 
designing from thence to retire for 
Naples; to which kingdom, as well 
on the part of Alexander, as the 
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French King, impending ruin was 
threatened. 

Donna Lucretia, in the mean time, 
was on the point of setting oat for 
Spoleto, attended by a numerous 
retinue. The first part of that ca- 
valcade was ushered by a great 
number of carriages,* covered with 
rich sumpter cloths; next followed a 
mule, on the back of which a bed 
was contrived to be placed at full 
lengh, richly furnished and trimmed, 
having a crimson velvet covering 
laid over it, on which were strewed 
variety of flowers, and pillows 
placed in the same manner; over 
the whole was a sumptuous canopy, 
supported by men : this convenience 
of the bed was contrived, that Donna 
Lucretia might rest, and be carried 
upon it, if she found herself fatigued 
with riding. On another mule a 
saddle, in the form of a chair, was 
fixed, having arms and a back to it; 
the whole richly embroidered; this 
mule was led by grooms, and in- 
tended for the lady to ride on for a 
change. After these followed the 
guards; next to them those of the 
Pope^s family, and the governor of 
Rome, together with a considerable 
number of other soldiers, who es- 
corted her person: then came the 
lady herself, with Don Giufiery and 
the ambassador of Naples, on her 
right and left hand: next followed a 
number of prelates, riding two in a 
breast: last of all a numerous atten- 
dance of gentlemen and ladies on 
horseback; which last were dismiss- 
ed after accompanying her as far as 
Pontemole. It was observable, that 
after this, Donna Lucretia never ap- 
peared abroad withr^^i less than two 
hundred of the chief gentlemen and 
ladies attending her person on horse- 
back ; and in the Pope's palace she 
was served at table by prelates, it 
being observed all the time the jubi- 
lee lasted,t that bishops only were 
permitted to celebrate mass to her, 
bishops to coDduct ber from place to 
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place, and bishops were made use of 
for other kinds of inferior service. 

The day before donna Lucretia's 
departure for her ne\7 government, 
cardinal Giovanni Borgia, the Pope*s 
grandnephew, was declared, in con- 
sistory,* legate a laiei^e of all Chris- 
tendom, and sent by Alexander up- 
on an important commission. On 
whose departure from Rome, he was 
likewise accompanied with a mag- 
niScence adequate to the Borgian 
vanity, seeing the whole sacred col- 
lege in a body, at the ceremony of 
his taking leave of the Pope, con- 
ducted him out of St. Peter's church: 
and in his journey he was attended 
by a great number of archbishops, 
bishopSj the auditor of the Rota, and 
several others of considerable rankj 
who only served to be spectators, in 
that journey, of a very tragical event, 
occasioned by the fraud and v ill any 
of C^sar Borgia, as shall be after- 
wards amply related. 

Meanwhile all this was transact- 
ing, duke Valentine had arrived with 
the king of France at Milan, being 
more than ever in his majesty's fa- 
vour. But the Pope, as if he intend- 
ed to emulate Loviis in acquiring 
new territories, determined, right or 
wrong, to usurp the possession of 
some to himself, to which indeed he 
had no nianuer of right or pretence: 
among the others he resolved to 
seize on the estate of the Sforza fa- 
mily, within the ecclesiastic domi- 
nion. Accordingly, in the company 
of four cardinals and others of the 
court, he made a journey to Nepi, a 
town given formerly by himself, our 
authort says, as a free gift to cardinal 
Ascanios Sforza, at his election to 
the pontificate* Be that as it will. 
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Ascanins was at this time In posses- 
sion of Nepi, of which the Pope was 
resolved to strip him, and settle it in 
his own family. Hither, on Alex- 
ander's arrival, Donna Lncretia, his 
daughter, and Giuffery her brother, 
came to visit him, and with them 
Don Alp!»onso, Lncretia's hnsband, 
who not seeming to obey the kind 
suggestions of his good genius or 
guardian angel j for escaping the im- 
minent danger he was abont to en- 
co iinierjSnife red himself to be alhired 
by the insidious enchantments of 
these syrens, and to trust his life too 
ranch into the hands of those, who 
with noheard*of cruelty, were very 
soon to make a sacrifice of him, for 
the belter carrying on their own 
black schemes of iniquity, as shall 
within a little be related. 

In the mean time the Pope and 
his family, found for a few days, very 
good diversion at Nepi; after Avhich 
the pontiff returned to Romejhi order 
to set about stripping the other Ro- 
man barons of their estates and pro- 
perties without delay, thinking I'oo 
much time bad been lost in not hav- 
ing gone effectually to work that 
way before now, and by force of 
arms, to enrich his other sons and 
nephews, in the manner duke Val- 
entine was on the point of effecting 
ft^r himself, under the cover of the 
French authority. 

To execute this to purpose, the 
Pope caused Jacomo Caetano, the 
apostolic proihonotary to be seized 
and thrown into gaol, within the 
castle of St. Angelo, upon some fri- 
volous pretence; and at the sanne 
time gave orders to apprehend the 
only son of Nicholas Caetano. heir to 
the state of Sermoneta, whom a lit- 
tle after he ordered to be strangled,* 
And after this piece of barbarity was 
executed, he immediately declared, 
that the town of Sermoneta, and the 
other stales belongirtg to the Cae- 
lanij had lawfully devolved on the 
apostolic chamber. Accordingly he 
took possession of it for k\\^ ?lVvo.\^\ 
but h\s reaX ^\a^ \? ^'s vci'vo^* ^'s.X ^«\xecek. 
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Lucretia therewith; for this end she 
made a purchase* of that town and 
territory from the apostolic chamber 
for eighty thousand ducats. 

In the mean time the king of 
France, as we mentioned before, had 
arrived at Milan, into which city he 
made his entry with vast splendour 
and pomp, being attended by cardi- 
nal Borgia, the Pope's legate a la- 
terty who had come from Venice to 
meet him there; the cardinal della 
Rovere and Rou^; the dukes of 
Savoy, Ferrara, and Valentine at- 
tended the king there also; as did the 
marquis of Mantua, Monferrato, and 
Saluzzo: likewise the ambassadors 
of Venice, Genoa, and other consi- 
derable lords, who vied with one an- 
other in the magnificence of their 
apparel and equipages, insomuch 
that the city of Milan had, perhaps, 
never seen such splendour before; 
nor was duke Valentine behind with 
the others in pomp and expense, 
knowing the time was at hand, sti- 
pulated between him and the king, 
for reimbursing himself sufficiently, 
and for putting his schemes in exe- 
cution, and on which all his machi- 
nations depended. 

Accordingly Valentine and the 
apostolic legate lost no time to press 
Lewis, in the Pope's name, to the 
punctual observance of the articles 
of agreement settled between them 
in France, and to advance them 
money, and to assist them with arms 
for subduing the vicars of the church 
in Romagna. The number of troops 
promised by France to the Pope for 
*this end, was three hundred lances, 
under the* command of Ivo d'Alle- 
gri, in the king's pay, four thousand 
Swiss, commanded by Bagli-di-Di- 
giuno, but these last were to receive 
pay from the Pope, for which the 
community of Milan were obliged 
to lend the apostolic chamber forty 
thousand ducats, which sum Valen- 



tine received, as being the general- 
issimo /appointed by the Pope in this 
expedition against the vicars. So\ 
mean while CsB sar Borgia in Milan \ sa\\al\t\% vYvevt ^tc\A^\<^t\^^\At^\i\^^ 
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was preparing arms for this pur- 
pose, the Pope was equally busy at 
Rome, in finding out a pretext for 
undertaking the said expedition, 
which was to be coloured over with 
a pretence of right and justice. 

But as a brief detail of the affair 
relating to the fore-mentioned vicars 
is necessary for the better illustrating 
the present history, it is therefore not 
improper, in this place, to acquaint 
the reader, that most of the cities in 
Romagna, La Marca, and Umbrio, 
in the times of the civil wars be- 
tween the Guelfs* and Gibelins in 
Italy, and in the long absence of the 
Popes from that country, were in a 
manner usurped, or rather possessed 
by sundry private families; who, at 
different times, in order to procure a 
right of possession, obtained the in- 
vestiture of them, sometimes from 
the emperor, and sometimes from 
the Popes, just as the interest of the 
one or the other prevailed in Italy, 
or as they could find a fit conjunc- 
ture and good disposition of either 
of those powers in their favour; 
their first settlement in those towns 
being at a time when the emperors 
were not so potent in Italy, though 
the pontifical dignity was more than 
ever established in its authority and 
jurisdiction: so that the representa- 
tives of these fore-mentioned fami- 
lies were, after this, always acknow- 
ledged as the sovereigns of their 
respective territories there, on con- 
dition that they should, upon every 
new accession in their families, re- 
ceive the investiture of their domi- 
nions from the Popes, and pay an 
annual tribute, acknowledging in 
their rights a sort of subordination 
to the church, and that they received 
from the Popes alone their titles, 
whether of lord, count, marquis, or 
duke, just as the pontiffs thought fit 
to honour them; however, always 
to go under the denomination of 
vicars of the church. 

Wherefore the Borgians finding 
no ^\vet^ ^o %oci^ a iifc\^ Q^^TAd for 
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their family, as to arrogate those 
estates to themselves;* the Pope, 
and t\m n&w diike, his son, deter- 
mined therefore not to leave any 
stone unturned, iiiuii they stripped 
the vicars of their possessions. Ac- 
cordingly Alexander broiight the 
affair upon the tapi\ and extiibited 
a claiml to these sovereignties for 
the church, not in a consisiorial man- 
ner, but by way of decision of 
judges, appointed by the Borgians 
themselves, who found means lo 
make it appear, as if these vicars 
had been deficient in paying their 
tk«ir annual tribute to the church ; 
and in many other respects had been 
wanting in the conditions of their 
invesuuire, and not come np to the 
extent of their duty as vassals; that 
their dominions were thereby, they 
said, declared forfeited by law, and 
reverted lo the church; so that duke 
Valentine, as captain general of the 
holy see, had a right to recover them 
by force of arms. 

The sovereigns destined by the 
Pope to be stript of their territories, 
were|: Sforza of Pesaro, Malatesta 
of Rimini, Manfredi of Faenza, Ria- 
rio of Imola and Forli, Varaai of 
Came ri no, and Moniefeltri of Urbin. 
However, the Pope did not publish 
his bull for that purpose, lest the 
vicars, being alarmed of their dan- 
ger, might the belter prepare lo de- 
fend their rights; so that Alexander 
imagined if his son should attack 
them on a sudden, as they were un- 
prepared, the sooner would they fall 
a sacrifice lo his arms. 

In the mean lime the king of 
France having tarried a month in 
JVlilan, went from thence, leaving 
Trivulzio governor and lieutenant 
genera! within his new, but yet un- 
stable, dominion, as has been al- 
ready mentioned. 

Valentine in like manner left Mi- 
lan, having marched his troops to- 
wards Imola, which was the first 
place he intended to subdue; but in 
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the inlerim made a sudden trip to 
Rome iiicognilo ; where, after a per- 
sonal conference with his fa i her, 
about tliree days after he returned 
to his arniy,acconjpanied with some 
of Alexander's people. Immediate- 
ly, on his arrival, he piiched his 
camp under the walls of Imola, 
which town being in a bad state of 
defence, and abandoned by its pro- 
prietors, who had retired to Forli, 
both the town and castle^* surren- 
dered to Valentine oji conditions. 
This happened about the latter end 
of the year 1499. 

From Imola the new dnke, with 
his army, m arched with great speed 
to lay siege to Foili, where Cat he- 
rill a Sforza, wife of Gerolamo, and 
mother to Octaviano Riario, lord of 
that place, had gathered together all 
her forces to defend it. Slie was a 
lady of singular prudence, and en- 
dowed with an heroic and mascu- 
line spirit; but, being destitute of 
succour, found she could make no 
very long resistance. However, if a 
certain stratagem, contrived by one 
of her faithful subjects, had taken 
effect, she probably might have had 
the pleasure of seeing her owu 
dominion, and all Italy, freed from 
the Borgian slavery. For a certain 
musician in the Pope's service, call- 
ed Tomasino, having returned to 
Rome from Forli his native country, 
had forged letters, as if they had 
been sent by the community of For- 
li, for obtaining a peace with the 
Pope, and to implore his holiuess's 
compassion towards their distress, 
the bearer thereof, Tomasino, had 
contrived to envenom tliese ietters 
with so strong a poison, that who- 
ever should open them could not 
miss being seized with sudden death; 
so that he had taken care to bring 
them rolled up within a hollow cane. 
And in order to procure admission 
to the Pope, and deliver his letters, 
on his arrival at Rome he seat <b\ \i. 
c o uu I r Y maw ^{ \\\^ o ^ w ^ ^\\t\^^ w^^wa^ 
was Wke^is^ 'Yom-a.^o ot *Yv^«^^i^xv^^ 
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the door-keepers of his apartment, 
to whom the musician imparted the 
whole secret, and as they both had 
an ardent affection for their native 
•cotintry and its sovereign, the door- 
keeper very readily came into the 
same measures, and promised to be 
faithful in the enterprise. But as 
seldom such conspiracies take effect, 
when more than one person is con- 
cerned therein, so did it happen that 
this design, one way or other, began 
to be whispered about,insomuch that 
it reached the Pope's ears, who im- 
mediately caused the conspirators to 
be seized and thrown into prison. 
The judges appointed for this trial 
had a very open and ingenuous con- 
^\^ ' fession made them; at wjmi time 
■ the musician being interrogated, "If 
by executing so frightful a crime, he 
had not considered how impossible 
it would have been for him to es- 
cape death?" He frankly replied, 
**That as his sole design was, by 
procuring the Pope's death, to free 
Catherina Sforza from the cruel war 
carried on by Caesar Borgia against 
her; so, as he was her subject, and 
had been bred up under her govern- 
ment, he was willing to sacrifice a 
thousand lives for her."* 

The morning before this discov- 
ery, cardinal Raffaele Riario, uncle 
to the lord of Imola and Forli, under 
the pretence of going a hunting, fled 
from Rome to Monte Rotundo, at 
which place he sent back his ser- 
vants, but went himself over a very 
rugged and uncommon road to Se- 
rezana, by which he escaped being 
made a sacrifice to the Borgians, 
which would have been his certain 
fate had he stayed a day longer in 
Rome. 

Mean time Valentine was busy in 
the siege of Forli; where, after Ca- 
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therina Sforza had secured her chil- 
dren's lives, and sent h«r things of 
greatest value to a place of safety, 
all her chief hopes and defence were 
reduced within the citadel and cas- 
tle of Forli ; but by the vigorous at- 
tack of the enemy, and pusillanimi- 
ty of some o^* the defendants, she 
was forced to abandon these places, 
and retire with her people to a 
strong part of the castle, which had 
not yet fallen into the enemy's hands. 
But this retreat was done with so 
much confusion, that the enemy from 
the citadel rushing in upon the de- 
fendants, put all those who were 
with the lady to the sword, and took 
herself* prisoner, who soon after was 
sent to Rome, and shut up in the 
castle of St. Angelo, and destined 
by the Borgians to have run the 
same dismal fate with many other 
innocents, had not lvod'Allegri,and 
the republic of Florence, interceded 
in her behalf, and procured her liber- 
ty; so that afterwards she was mar- 
ried to Giovanni de Medici, son of 
Pier Francisco, and was mother to 
that John, the most famous general 
of the age in which he lived. This 
same lady had likewise the fortune 
to be grandmother tot Cosmus I. 
great duke of Tuscany. 

After Valentine had taken Forli, 
he grew, if possible, everyday more 
and more bloody, so that he spared 
not even those allied to him by con- 
sanguinity, and whose persons and 
characters, by virtue of their digni- 
ties and ofiices, ought, in some sense, 
to be reckoned sacred. As an in- 
stance of this, be had the villany 
to perpetrate the murder of his own 
near relation Giovanni Borgia, the 
legate a latere^ for no other provo- 
cation or cause, but because, while 
the duke of Gandia lived, the said 
Giovanni showed himself more par- 
tial to his interest than to Valentine, 
a thing, for which the latter deter- 
mified he would some time or other 
be revenged. Accordingly, as be 
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got an opporlnnity of palling his 
vengeance in execution, he resolved 
not to let it slip out of his hands. 
For it happened that Giovanni the 
legate comiitg to (he camp before 
Forlij ill liis passage to RomCy went 
to see the duke his relation^ by 
whom, in appearance, he was re* 
ceived in a very affectionate man- 
ner. But Cstjsar, the better to exe- 
cute his horrid design, invited him 
to dine with him, at which he or- 
dered one of his ruffians to poison 
the viands upon Giovanni's plate; 
which, as soon as the poor gentle- 
man had swallowed, he was seized 
with what soon after caused his 
death; but it having been calcula- 
ted not to despatch him on the spot, 
but to keep him lingering for seve- 
ral days, he resolved, though in a 
miserable condition of health, to 
proceed on his journey to Rome; 
but when he came as far as Urbin, 
he was seized with such a violent 
fit of vomiting, that he was very 
near expiring. However, while he 
was struggling with the violence of 
his distemper, having heard the news 
that Valentine had taken Forii, he 
resolved, notwiihstanding his illness, 
to return and congratulate his mur- 
derer on that success, little imagining 
in how villanous and unnatural a 
manner he had been treated by him. 
However, when he had got as far 
as Fossnmbrune, the poison being 
diffused through all his vitals, there 
he died. Some say he never found 
out that Valentine had betrayed 
him, til! a few minutes before he 
expired, when he was heard with a 
sigh to say;* "Alasl I see now too 
well that we must all follow tlie 
same road with the duke of Gau- 
dia.^'t 

A few days after, his corpse was 
carried to Rome, and bpried within 
the church of St. Maria del Poputo, 
without any manner of pomp and 
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show; on ihe contrary, every thing 
was hushed concerning him, as if 
such a person had never been in the 
world. 

Much about the same time Valen- 
tine caused another very barbarous 
murder to be committed on the per- 
son of one Giovanni Cerviglion, who 
was both a gentleman and a good 
soldier, having had a captain's com- 
mission in the Pope's service, and 
at that time with Borgia in his camp. 
What induced the duke to this, was, 
because Cerviglion had, with good 
reason, a jealousy of his wife's hon- 
our with Valcniine; for which one 
evening as the captain went lo sup 
with a friend, called Don Eliseo 
Piguatelli,on his return homewards, 
a number of Borgia's assassins were 
posted to intercept him; where, 
coming np, and asking his name, 
one of them plunged a dagger in his 
breast,* and another with a sword 
severed his head from his shoulders. 
In this manner was he left on the 
spot; the news of which having 
been brought to the Pope, it was 
observed he took not near so much 
notice of this affair as he had some 
days before of the intended assassi- 
nation of Monsigneur detii Spirit!, 
co-partner of the prothonotorale, a 
man very rich; who being at Rome, 
and as he was riding one day to the 
Vatican, was altackedt by a person 
likewise on horseback, with a drawn 
sword in his hand : however the as- 
sassin missing the stroke, the Mon- 
signeur escaped, bjr taking refngein 
the house of Orsini, fate reserving 
hirn to rather greater misforiuties. 

In this man tier both Rome and 
the whole ecclesiastical dominion 
was full of cut-throats and assassins; 
for the Borgians, being so powerful- 
ly protected by the French, left no 
tnanner of villany unacted, whereby 
they might, by seizing on other peo 
pie's estates and effects, enrich then 
selves; and not only in an openiuaw\ 
nc r b y arms d\\ &^v "wawcjc^wv ^<e.<a's^\^ - J 
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hidden way assassinate and destroy 
as many as they could, so that, after 
their deaths, they might seize their 
weahh, to support theexpensesof the 
unj ust war they had undertaken : this 
not only appeared in the example 
ofMonsigneurdelliSpiritiJust now 
mentioned, but by many other de- 
plorable cases, among the number 
' of which it happened about the same 
time, that one monsigneur Agnelli, 
archbishop of Cosenza, having one 
way or other incurred the displea- 
sure of the Borgians, they caused 
him to be poisoned at his own table,* 
by means of some of their ruffians, 
whom they employed for that end. 
. / For the archbishop having one night 
stipt at his own house, and passed 
the evening in an agreeable manner, 
with some of his friends and rela- 
tions, next morning he was found 
dead, with all the marks of being 
poisoned, his body being a horrible 
sight to those who found him in that 
condition; on which, without any 
further ado, the Pope ordered all his 
effects and wealth to be seized. As 
for his money and goods those were 
given over in a gift to Valentine, 
notwithstanding he was then absent; 
and his archbishopric of Cosenza be- 
stowed on Francisco Borgia, who, 
as some say, was natural son of Ca- 
lixtus III. And as the deceased 
Angelli, was, before his death, pos- 
sessed of the clerk of the cham- 
ber's place, that post was sold to a 
Genoese merchant,! one Ventura 
Benassi, for the sum of five thou- 
sand six hundred ducats. 

But what need we say any more 
of the disposing of vacancies and 
ecclesiastical endowments in this 
manner, since every thing of which 
the clergy were possessed, was, on 
their decease claimed by the Pope 
as his own property, insomuch that 
no prelate or cardinal was allowed 
to make a will : and if they left le- 
gacies to their relations, though in 
nowise appertaining to church mat- 
ters, that availed nothing, for the 

*Tam.Tomag,imrtiLp.60. tIbUl.p.54. 



governor of Rome, on their decease, 
had strict orders given him to seize 
on their goods or money, and to send 
them directly to the Pope: besides, 
the heads of the datary were charged 
to sectire the sums arising from be- 
nefices, while vacant, for the Pope's 
own use, and also the others which 
were sold like common goods in a 
market: this flagrant abuse of buy- 
ing and selling benefices at Rome 
arrived to such an excess, that, 
as cardinal Bembo* in his histo- 
ry takes notice, the secular princes 
were obliged to provide against this 
evil, by prohibiting their subjects 
under the penalty of banishment, 
and confiscation of their goods and 
estates, not to go to purchase bene- 
fices with their money at Rome. 

In this scandalous manner were the 
Borgians heaping up wealth for car* 
rying on their unjust war against the 
vicars in Romagna, which would 
have been continued with the ut- 
most vigour, had not an unforeseen 
incident intervened for disconcerting 
their abominable measures. 

For five months had not elapsed 
from the time that Ludovic Sforza 
left Milan, and the French had taken 
possession thereof, till the greatest 
part of the nobility, and all the com- 
mon people of that country, began to 
be weary of their new governors 
and to desire the return of their old 
masters; having for this end earnest- 
ly solicited Sforza to come back 
among them, and accordingly listed 
a great number of Swiss in their 
service," and laid by as much money 
for this purpose as the necessity of 
the times could permit; where, on a 
sudden, Sforza's people having with 
their forces entered the country about 
Como, they were received there and 
in the other parts of the duchy, with 
great alacrity,! and universal accla- 
mations of joy; insomuch that Tri- 
vulzio, the French Governor, found 
he had not a sufficient force to quell 
the insurrection, and put a stop to 
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the ruin with which his roaster's af- 
fairs were threatened: so that until 
he could get fresh succours from 
France he was forced to apply to the 
Venetians for what forces they could 
send him; also to recall Ivo d'Allegri 
and Bagli-di-Digiuno, with the troops 
under their command, from Valen- 
tine's* army in Romagna, which so 
effectually weakened the Borgians, 
and baffled their present design, that, 
in fine, they could not carry on the 
war they had begun, so were forced 
to lie by, and wait for a more favour- 
able opportunity for putting their 
schemes in execution ; so that duke 
Valentine thought it advisable tore- 
tire with what forces were left him 
to Rome: and notwithstanding Tri- 
vulzio, in his present urgent necessi- 
ty, entreated Valentine to lend him 
the assistance of his troops, for mak- 
ing head with the others against the 
rebels to his master in the duchy of 
Milan, yet Borgia would by no means 
part with his soldiers,! their assistance 
in his own affairs being much more 
at his heart, than to make them fight 
for the king of France; a piece of in- 
gratitude worthy of Caesar Borgia. 

In the mean time Valentine ac- 
quainted the Pope with the disap- 
pointment he had met with in not 
being able to carry on the war with 
the vicars, which was heard with no 
small grief on his holiness's part: 
however, as he learned that his son, 
with the rest of his army, was on 
their march through the state of Ur- 
bin, on their way to Rome, he re- 
solved, that although fortune had 
baulked him success, yet nothing 
should be wanting as to pomp and 
grandeur, whereby, in some mea- 
sure, his sorrow for their disappoint- 
ment might be allayed: accordingly 
he acquainted the foreign ambassa- 
dors at Rome of the duke's return 
there, and that he proposed his entry 
should be graced with all imagina- 
ble honour and respect, so that he 
begged they would not fail to meet 

•Qmeehad, Jib. iv. p. 126. Alao Bemb. lib. v. 
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the duke without the gates of the 
city; at the same time commanding 
the cardinals, prelates, the Roman 
barons, and the magistrates of Rome, 
not to be wanting in their respective 
stations, in honouring the solemnity: 
all which was done in so pompous 
a manner that they exceeded the 
commands given for that end, every 
one striving who should most flat- 
ter the Borgian vanity. Among 
others, the cardinals Orsino and Far- 
nese went and met Csssar, as far 
as Citta-Castellana; others several 
miles beyond Pontemole: the others, 
namely, the foreign ambassadors, the 
princes, prelates, Roman barons, and 
courtiers, waited for him at a place 
without the city called Prati; so that 
on his arrival, after hundreds of 
speeches and flattering compliments 
were made to the duke, he was im- 
mediately put in the middle between 
the ambassadors of the emperor and 
the king of France, in which trium- 
phant manner he rode as far as the 
Port-del-Populo, at which gate of 
the city a fresh number of cardinals 
coming up to meet him, the two 
named ambassadors stepping aside, 
the cardinals Orsino and Palavicino 
put the duke anew in the middle be- 
tween them: after which he passed 
through the street called the Corso, 
in the following manner. First of all 
a great number of carriages preceded 
the cavalcade, without order; be- 
hind them were fifty of the duke's 
gentlemen on horseback, all very 
richly apparalled: after these came 
a great number of trumpets, and 
other music, but ordered noi to sound 
their instruments: next followed 
three heralds, two belonging to the 
duke,the other to the king of France. 
Then followed Don Alphonsus Duke 
of Biselli, Valentine's brother-in-law, 
and Don Giuffery, prince of Squi' 
lace: next came up the duke hi^ 
self, riding in the middle betwe 
the two fore-mentioned card\s« 
he wasappaxeW^diVcv ^w'^xxxv^^ 
habVt oi b\«Lck N^Vife\.,VvCvv^\ 
gold cham ol e\^%aw\. ^oxV^Jos^^ 
I hanging do^n Uottv>ci:\^^^^^^ <*^ 
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breast: his person was attended by 
one hundred lacquies on foot, whose 
dress was a short coat of black veU 
veiy and cloth breeches of the same 
colour, carrying batons in their 
hands. After them followed the am- 
bassadors of foreign princes, each of 
which had an archbishop or bishop 
belonging to the palace on their right 
bands. But some disorder was like 
to ensue at this entry, on account of 
a difference which arose between 
the ambassadors of England, Naples, 
and two of the king of Navarre's am- 
bassadors, about precedency, but the 
matter was compromised, in so far as 
the two former left the cavalcade, 
and retired to their houses. Nest 
the ambassadors, followed a number 
of prelates, marching without any 
order, occasioned by the pressure of 
the gens d'armes^ who followed in 
the rear. 

In this manner, passing by the 
castle of St. Angelo, such honours 
were paid the duke, as never were 
known before, the whole garrison 
being ordered to stand under arms 
on the Avails and ramparts as he 
passed along, where were also placed 
ensigns and colours displayed, on 
which were painted or embroidered 
representations of duke Valentine's 
great exploits in Romagna, as so 
many history pieces of his vast he- 
roism; at the same time was a triple 
discharge of the artillery, when 
musical instruments of all sorts 
sounded also from the forts. And 
now, the jubilee of the year 1500, 
having been begun, Alexander had 
caused to be erected a kind of tower 
of his own invention near the castle 
of St. Angelo, on account of that 
jubilee, in which were displayed 
trophies in honour of the invincible 
duke Valentine. In this manner did 
Caesar Borgia march* to the Vaiicaft, 
where, from a balcony, his father 
was feeding his eyes with the pomp 
and splendour of his son's entry ;t 



but as soon as they came to the 
portico of St. Peter's, the Pope then 
retired to the chamber del Papagallo, 
where he was publicly to receive 
Caesar. Thither Alexander ordered 
to be brought five cushions of gold 
brocade, one to be placed on the 
throne, where himself was to sit, 
another under his feet, and the three 
others were laid in order near the 
footstool of the throne. Then the 
doors of the apartment were opened, 
at which all the chief nobility and 
generals of the army were allowed 
to enter; and after them the duke, in 
the middle between two cardinals. 
On Caesar's approach to the papal 
throne, he bowed obsequiously, and 
kneeled, after which silence being 
commanded, he made the following 
speech to the Pope: 

" Here am I come, holy father,* 
with dutiful reverence, and the high- 
est marks of affection, to kiss the 
feet of your holiness, and to render 
thanks for the honours and favours 
bestowed on me in my absence from 
your person, though I believe .not 
from your heart. I assure your 
holiness, that on account of these 
and many others, as I have hitherto 
declared myself an obedient son of 
the church, and under many obliga- 
tions to her, so shall I always en- 
deavour to show proofs of my gra- 
titude for the same, by employing 
my whole life in the service of the 
holy see, and this sacred college, of 
which I glory in the remembrance 
of having been once a brother. 

As this speech was spoken in 
Spanish, the Pope thought fit to 
make answer in the same language ; 
thus : 

" The efiects of your praiseworthy 
actions have always been acceptable 
to us, as is the agreeable assurance 
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you now gi^e, in words, of yotir fu- 
lute fidelity in our service, which we 
accept as a pledge for so doing. On 
oar part, as a compensation for the 
same, we promise to reward you 
with new honours and fa vow rs. For 
the holy see wants not dominions 
and riches to make her great, but 
princes, wlio shall acknowledge their 
own greatness as proceeding from 
her, that so they may the better 
procure a veneration for her from 
others. Stich a one we will you to 
be, and accordingly shall furnish yon 
with assistance for that etjd, in spite 
of those who seem the less dutifnl, 
in proportion as their obligations to 
us are the greater.'' 

After this, Valentine kissed both 
the Pope's feet, and his hands and 
mnuth : and then the ambassadors, 
and the rest of the nobility were 
permitted to touch with their lips 
the cross on his holiness's slipper. 
This entry, Burchardiis tells us, was 
on the 26th of February, so that the 
jubilee was actually begun ; not- 
withstanding which, the next day 
after Valenline^s entry, the Pope 
ordered a masquerade to be made 
over all Home, with design that 
by such an opportunity, Valentine 
might the better display his gran- 
deur: for as his name was Csesar, 
being puffed up with the vain glory 
of his own fortune and military ex- 
ploits, he imagined himself inferior 
to none of the Caesars among the 
ancient Romans. Accordingly at 
this masquerade he assumed a motto 
for himself, which was, A ut Csesar, 
ant nihil And in the great market- 
place Navona, he ordered a repre- 
sentation of the triumphs of Julius 
Ccesar to be made, with twelve trium- 
phant chariots nobly adorned with 
trophies, after the manner of the 
ancients; where, in the last of these 
chariots, Valentine himself rode, 
dressed in so pompous a manner, 
and with such a vast number of at- 
tendants on foot, that nothing could 
represent an ancient tnuniph better, 
being as near to the description 
which the Latin authors give thereof, 



as can possibly be imagined* In 
this manner was he led to the Va- 
iican,thatso the Pope might not be 
deprived of the pleasure of behold- 
ing so fine a show. 

After the carnival on the fourth 
Sunday in lent, t!ie Fop^ convened 
a congregation of cardinals, where 
he proposed to create duke Valen- 
tine gonfalonier and generalissimo 
of the church, and to bestow on hini 
the gift of the golden roscj to which 
proposal that flattering crew imme- 
diately acquiesced. Accordingly, the 
Pope going to the chamber del Pa- 
pagalloj after being dressed in his 
pontifical habit, with the usual cere- 
monies he blest the rose, then was 
carried in a chair on men's shoulders 
to St. Peter's church, holding the 
rose in his hands, before whom Va- 
lentine walked on foot, being ap- 
parelled in a gold brocade vestment, 
reaching down to his knee^ having 
on his head a bonnet of crimson 
vrelvet, lined with ermine, in height 
about two palms. Before him march- 
ed a squire, carrying a mantle of the 
same brocade. About the duke^s 
waist was a girdle of the same stuff, 
to which were fixed four large pearls 
by way of buttons; and on the un- 
derpart of his vestments was ermine 
turned up, from which hung two 
pendants of the same. On the top 
of his duca! bonnet was the figure 
of a dovn made of pearls, represent- 
ing the Holy Ghost,* from whence 
were rays made artificially to spread ' 
over the bonnet. In this manner, 
marching to St, Peter's, high mass 
was tuned by the cardinal of Bene- 
vento, where the Pope, with the 
usual ceremonies, conferred the office 
of gonfalonier on Valentine; then he 
blest the staff and ensigns of the 
generalate of the church,t all which 
the duke received with great for- 
mality: so that after taking the oath 
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usnal on such occasions, as a new 
somame was to be given him, he 
styled himself Caesar Borgia of 
France. Last of all, he was pre- 
sented with the golden rose, which 
he carried in his hand as far as the 
area of St. Peter's chnrch, where 
the Pope took leave of him. Then 
Valentine mounted on horseback, 
and, attended by a very numerous 
retinue, rode to the palace of car- 
dinal Sclafenate, which was fitted 
up for his service on that occasion, 
and where a sumptuous entertain- 
ment was made. The cavalcade 
was ordered in the following man- 
ner: 

First a number of drums and 
trumpets marched in front; after 
tbem the heralds; next the gens 
d'armes led by their captains; then 
the foreign ambassadors, prelates, 
and Roman barons: next came up 
two Spanish soldiers on horseback, 
armed cap-a-pie, carrying the stand- 
ards of the church displayed: then 
the cardinals, ranked according to 
their seniority; and between those of 
Sienna and Cesarino rode the duke, 
surrounded by his guards, after 
whom followed a muhitude of pre- 
lates: and last of all the troops in the 
rear. After their arrival at the fore- 
mentioned palace, the duke received 
the compliments of those ofthe great- 
est distinction ; then all of them re- 
tired to their respective homes. 

But as the pride or ostentation of 
-the Borgians was really what al- 
most exceeds common belief, so 
were the means they took to support 
it equally astonishing; every thing 
being judged lawful with them, pro- 
vided they could but thereby pro- 
cure money. A pregnant instance 
of this appeared in the affair of the 
divorce granted by Alexander to the 
king of Hungary, for disannulling 
his marriage with his wife Beatrix. 
This lady was a daughter of old 
king Ferdinand of Naples, and mar- 
rhd £rsi to Matbiaa king of Hun- 
gnry, afterwards to Ladislaus, tht 
^^ of Poland's brother, who t»» 
ended after Matbias to the crowi 



Hungary. This lady, as she was a 
princess of singular probity, so was 
she, in her first husband's time and 
afterwards, in great esteem among 
the Hungarians, insomuch that, on 
his decease, the emperor Maximilian, 
being a competitor for that crown, 
judged he should have a better 
chance to succeed, if he could obtain 
Beatrix for his spouse, considering 
how great her interest was among 
the Hungarians. And as Ladislaus 
had conceived the like opinion in 
his own views to the crown, the lat- 
ter, in short, was preferred by the 
lady, and so he married her, and 
accordingly was crowned king of 
Hungary, with whom he reigned ten 
years. At last Ladislaus growing 
tired of his queen, on account of her 
advanced age, at the same time 
being very much in love with a cer- 
tain lady called Anna Candalia, of 
French extraction, and a near rela- 
tion of Lewis king of France, find- 
ing so great a disposition at the court 
of Rome for doing any thing for 
money, he accordingly applied to 
Pope Alexander for obtaining a di- 
vorce for annulling his marriage 
with Beatrix, and a dispensation to 
espouse Anna. The belter there- 
fore to facilitate his designs this way, 
he gave the king of France to un- 
derstand how willing he was to join 
interests, and enter into a strict* alli- 
ance with him, which was accord- 
ingly accepted. At the same time 
he found that the Pope made no ob- 
stacle to his proposal for a divorce, 
which was granted, notwithstanding 
the ambassador of Naples strenu- 
ously opposed it, and entered a pro- 
testation in his master's nameagainst 
that unjust proceeding; but it avail- 
ed nothing, for in a private consistory 
held on purpose, Alexander declared 
the marriage of Ladislaus with Bea- 
trix null, and of no effect: at the 
same time imposed perpetual silence 
in the puttier, and, what was more 
eztmc iKw- daorived. the lady of 
■^vOiof her 
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dowry, which sum was actually 
kept back from her after her divorce. 
So fell that good lady, by the vio- 
lence of an ungrateful husband, and 
a perfidious Pope,* 

The Borgians were going on with 
their schemes of iniquity in a tri- 
umphant manner, sheltered by the 
power of the French arms; but Pro- 
vidence was pleased to interpose for 
a while, and give, as it were, a 
breathing time to the oppressed, by 
making the scale of the French for- 
tune turn exceedingly in Italy; to 
give the better idea of which, it will 
be necessary to resume some few 
things already mentioned. 

The reader then may remember 
that Livdovic Sforza and his children, 
with the cardinal his brother, and 
and the treasure, had all happily got 
safe out of Milan into Germany j 
where ihey met with a very gra- 
cious and humane reception from 
the emperor. But after some small 
stay I here, the people of Milan being 
displeased with their new governors, 
sent frequent messages to their late 
sovereign, desiring his return among 
ihem; which invitations Ludovic 
and the cardinal his brother willingly 
embraced: so that having raised a 
considerable number of Swiss forces, 
they marched to Como, from which 
place the French were obliged to 
retire, on account of the disaffection 
of the inhabitants towards them, so 
that Ludovic regained that place, 
and took possession of it- On this, 
DO sooner did the inhabitants of 
Milan hear of Como's being in Lu- 
dovic's handsj than they rose up in 
a tumultuous manner against the 
French, especially those of the Ghi- 
belin faction, insomuch that Trivul- 
zio, finding no remedy for the king's 
affairs, was obliged to retire wathin 
the castle;! where^ the night follow- 
ing, he embarked privately^ with his 
(TRns d'armes, aboard of the boats 
the lakes near there, and lied 
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directly to Novarar on whose depar- 
ture the people of Milan, in a tumul- 
tuous manner, pursued him as far 
as the river Tesino; but Trivulzio 
having left four hundred lances ia 
Novara, went wiih the rest of his 
forces to Mortara, hoping to recover 
the whole duchy to his master, as 
soon as the new succours from 
France were arrived. 

In the mean time Ludovic Sforza 
returned to Milan, where he was 
received with great joy, and took 
possession* of the whole city, ex- 
cept the castle. This favourable dis- 
position for Ludovic was not only at 
Milauj but over the whole duchy, so 
that the cities of Pavia and Parma 
declared for him. Lodi and Piacenza 
would have done the like^ had not 
the Venetian troops, which came 
along the Adda, taken possession of 
them. Alessandria, and the neigh- 
bouring towns on the other side of 
the Po, as they were at a distance 
from Milan, lay by quiet, being near 
Asti, where most of the French 
troops w^ere; so that they wanted no- 
thing to excite them to a revolt, but 
only waited to see how affairs would 
succeed, and until they could find a 
fit opportunity to declare for Lu- 
dovic. 

As soon as Sforza recovered Mi- 
lan, no time was lost in raising new 
troops within Italy; having at the 
same time excited the powers with 
whom he was in friendship, to send 
him their assistance, for maintaining 
what he had so lately regained; in 
particular the emperor, whom he 
acquabited with the prosperous turn 
his affairs had taken. For this end 
he sent the cardinal St. Severino to 
solicit the assistance of his imperial 
majesty* And that the senate of 
Venice might desist from prosecut- 
ing their enmity against him, he sent 
the bishop of Cremona thither, to 
offer them what terms they pleased. 
But his efforts ihVs-^^^ ^«^a.W\xv^•a\^^^ 
since l\\eY ^^te^ d^v^^^mM^^^ ^"^ ^^ 
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rate to break their friendship and 
alliance with the French: nor would 
the Florentines listen to his solicita- 
tions for returning the sum of money 
they had borrowed of him. 

However, the marquis of Mantua 
sent his brother with a small num- 
ber of men at arms to his assistance; 
as in like manner a few other troops 
were given him by the lords of 
Mirandula, Carpi, Correggio, and 
Siena, the last of which furnished 
bim with money. 

Ludovic in the mean time (besides 
the Burgundians in his service) 
brought together about fifteen thou- 
sand men at arms, and joined a good 
number of Italian foot to the eight 
thousand Swiss which he had in 
pay, and with them marched for 
Milan, leaving his brother Ascanius 
to besiege the castle there. So hav- 
ing passed the river Tesino,he took 
the castle of Vigeuene, which sur- 
rendered on conditions. Then he 
pitched his camp at Novara, resolv- 
ing rather to besiege it than Mor- 
tara, either because as it was a place 
of the greatest importance, the taking 
of it he knew would be of no small 
reputation to his affairs, or that he 
knew that Mortara was then very 
strongly garrisoned by the French, 
though he did not despair but it 
would soon surrender for want of 
provisions. Besides, he foresaw that 
if he could regain Novara, it would 
effectually hinder Ivo d'Allegri in 
his march from Romagna to join the 
French army, whom he knew had 
some time before left Valentine's 
^rmy, and with great speed come as 
far as Tortona, which place, as it 
had declared for Ludovic, so he en- 
tered and plundered it in an hostile 
manner. From thence AUegri came 
to Alessandria, where the Swiss un- 
der his command deserted for want 
of pay, and went over to Ludovic's 
army, who by this time finding him- 
i^lf superior to the enemy in strength, 
Md laid siege to Novara, and bat- 
iered it so violently with his arlil- 
Jf^, thai, the French finding they 
-oad no hopes left them to defend \ 



it, they surrendered* on conditions 
which were religiously observed by 
Ludovic, their goods and effects be- 
ing left untouched, and guards sent 
to escort them as far as Vercelli; 
notwithstanding Sforza was advised, 
by some of his own people, not to 
regard the stipulations made at sur- 
rendering, because it might be of 
the greatest importance to his affairs, 
to slay and destroy the soldiers of 
that garrison now in his power; to 
which base and unjust proposal Lu- 
dovic would by no means consent;! 
on the contrary, as we have said, 
he ordered his .own troops with 
great honour to escort them safe to 
the place above-mentioned. 

As soon as Ludovic had taken pos- 
session of the town of Novara, some 
say he laid siege to the castle; others, 
that he marched towards Mortara, 
where, the French not agreeing 
among themselves, it was believed 
Trivulzio and Ligni designed to re- 
tire to the other side of the Po. But 
while Ludovic was thus employed, 
the French were not losing time for 
retrieving their affairs. 

For as soon as king Louis heard 
of the insurrection of the Milanese, 
he was filled with no small indigna- 
tion and shame, so that he immedi- 
ately sent his general Tramoglia into 
Italy with three hundred lances, or- 
dering at the same time a great num- 
ber of Swiss to be listed in his ser- 
vice, and constituted cardinal Rouen 
his lieutenant in Italy. In fine, so 
great were the reinforcements ap- 
pointed to be sent thither, that about 
the beginning of April ensuing he 
had within Italy an army of fifteen 
hundred lances, ten thousand Swiss, 
and six thousand of his native troops; 
in all about seventeen or eighteen 
thousand men,} which army was 
commanded by Tramoglia. 

In the mean time Trivulzio and 
Ligni having joined their forces at 
Mortara, they advanced towards 
Novaxa, confiding no less in ' 
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force ihan in guile. For notwith- 
siaodiiig the Swiss in Ludovic's ser- 
vice, had behaved very gall a nil y in 
the siege of Novara, yet they alter* 
wards kept up a very fraudulent 
correspondence with their country- 
men in the French army in Sforza^s 
prejudice, which Lndovic,somfi way 
or other, began to suspect, and seni 
orders for the four hundred horse 
and eight lliousand foot in Milan to 
come and join him. But in the mean 
time the Swiss began to mutiny in 
Novara, being instigated thereto by 
their leaders^ under pretence of not 
having been paid on the day ap- 
pointed. On which the duke imme* 
diately applied himself to pacify 
them, and with such smooth words 
and entreaties as were capable of 
raising compassion in the most sav- 
age breasts. He Ukewise distributed 
his very plate among them, desiring 
them to accept of it, until money 
should be brought from Milan to 
pay off their arrears. This had the 
effect to pacify their insolence a lit- 
tle. But the Swiss commanders 
*fearing lest the troops which were to 
come from Milan might have an op- 
portunity to join with the duke, and 
thereby hinder the execution of their 
treacherous design, they gave pri- 
vate intelligence to the French army 
to hasten to the walls of Novara; 
which they accordingly did, and 
placed a number of their horse be- 
tween the town and the river Tesino, 
to hinder the duke and his people 
from escaping to Milan. But the 
duke, more than ever suspecting 
their treachery, desired the troops 
to march out of Novara, and make 
head against the enemy, having for 
this end commanded the light horse, 
and the Burgundian soldiers, to be- 
gin the attack. But the duke's or- 
ders this way were, in a barefaced 
mannerjcountermanded bytheSwiss 
otBcers, who alleged, that, without 
Tiprmission from the magistrates of 
lan^i *\\e^r would not fighl 



ter mined to return without loss of 
time to their own country. On which 1 
Liidovic, with tears and entreaties, 
besought they would not desert and 
betray him into the enemy^s hands; 
but to this the traitors lent a deaf] 
ear. Then he begged that at least 
they would escort him to some place 
of safety; this they denied him, 
having concerted matters with the 
French to deliver him in person over 
to them. However, they proposed 
that he might disguise himself among 
the ranks of their soldiers, to which 
he agreed, and accordingly, being 
driven to this fatal necessity, he 
stripped himself of hts own apparel, 
and put on a common soldier's coat, 
and in this poor manner marched 
out of Novara, among .the ranks of 
the troops. 

But while they were on their 
march through the French army, the 
villains, who all along were bent on 
betraying him, discovered Ludovic 
in that disguise;* so that the poor 
unfortunate prince was taken and 
made prisoner, a spectacle so very 
deplorable, that many of the French 
themselves could not forbear on that 
melancholy occasion to shed tears. 
Besides, the duke,Galeazzo da San- 
severino, Fracassa, and Antonmaria, 
his brothers, were also made prison* 
ers, having in the like manner dis- 
guised themselves like common sol- 
diers, and had been mixed among 
the ranks* The names of those who 
were the chief actors in this piece 
of villanous treachery, were Ridolfus 
Salice,t and one Grigione, who had 
the nick-name of Lungo given him; 
and another called Gasparo Sileno 
of Urania, a Swiss. J 

I cannot, however, omit acquaint- 
ing the reader, that some other very 
authentic historians of those times re- 
late this affair of Ludovic's capture, 
with circumstances somewhat differ- 

* Paulua JovikiBt tib. vii. p. S02. 
t Vid. Alphonao Ulb in Vvi&C^v^VvN. ^?J^\>, 
Voixel, lib, V, ^A\. tAmm ^f^t^iVvi* ^<4Nv>ai*„\'^- ^^"^^ 
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ent from my author Giiicciardin: 
for cardinal Bembo* seems to agree 
with Arnoldus Ferronius in describ- 
ing it thus; namely, that as soon as 
Sforzat had got intelligence that Tra-- 
moglia, with the French army, was 
on his march to Milan, he retired 
with his troops to No vara; on which 
the count d'Obigni persuaded Tra- 
moglia, before he should attempt to 
enter that metropolis, first to go and 
attack Sforza in Novara ; to which 
he agreed, both judging that, after 
discomfiting Ludovic, they could 
make the easier conquest of Milan. 
On this, having sent as many of their 
cavalry as might infest the roads 
thereabout, and cut oflf any com- 
munication which might be between 
Sforza and Milan, they turned their 
main force against Novara, in which 
town were the Swiss under Ludo- 
vic's pay, with whom Tramoglia 
kept up a private correspondence in 
Sforza's prejudice; and that by let- 
ters he had engaged them to desert 
his service, for which end he bribed 
them with considerable sums of 
money, to which they readily con- 
sented: and although the town of 
Novara was possessed by Sforza, 
yet the castle there was in the French 
hands, of which one Lovenius was 
governor. 

Ludovic, therefore, wanting to 
take Novara from the French, had 
employed his troops in besieging it, 
on which Tramoglia brought his 

. whole army thither to defend the 
fort, and give the enemy battle. 

Hence having drawn up their 
armies in battle array, there hap- 
pened a very smart eugagement,t 
strenuously fought on both sides; 
but at last the French cavalry turn- 
ed the scale of fortune on their side, 
so that Sforza's troops being worst- 
ed, he retired to the town of Novara, 
by which he was sheheredfrom the 
pursuit of the enemies. Not with- 
out great hopes, however, of making 

.another fresh and more successful 

*Bemb. Hwt. VeneL lib v. p. 165. * 
rArnoIduB FerroniiM in Laa. zii. « U^ 
/ 7a9 tHber htrtoritLOM do not f**^ 



attack on the French. Some affirm 
the Swiss would not fight for Sforza, 
which was the occasion that he lost 
the battle, and who finding that the 
troops which Ludovic expected had 
not arrived from Milan, having been, 
as we have said before, bribed to 
betray him, they declared to Sforza 
that they would stay no longer in 
his service, but go home to their 
own country. This being perceived 
by Ludovic and his people, one Cri- 
bellus, a faithful friend of Sforza's, 
spoke to them in a very pathetic and 
moving speech, in order to deter 
them from so base an action; at 
which some of them began to waver 
a little in the matter, but the others 
their ringleaders were inflexible; on 
which Cribellus, finding them un- 
alterable in their treachery, judged it 
not necessary for Sforza, and the 
Italians, to leave the place, because 
that the Swiss had deserted it, but 
that it was better for them to remain 
there, until cardinal Ascanius should 
send troops and succour from Milan ; 
and in the mean time to solicit 
Francis Gonzaga to hasten thither 
with the cavalry. But one Stampa, 
another sincere friend of Ludovic, 
was of a difierent opinion, and said 
it would be foolish if they pretended 
to keep out the place against so 
powerful an enemy, when within a 
few days they could not shun perish- 
ing for want of provisions; and if 
they should, as they must, surren- 
der, no kind of terms would, he 
said, be granted them by the enemy : 
so that it was better for Ludovic to 
disguise himself, and, like one of 
the common soldiers, mingle among 
the Swiss troops ; where, as it would 
be impossible to know him in that 
dress, so he might easily make his 
escape when they pass through the 
French army. Cribellus was quite 
averse to that < *dL 

since the Swiss ' 
ously already, 
prudent to V 
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ed himself in the disguise just now 
mentioned, where the French^ being 
apprised of the whole matter, gave 
them to understand, that they would 
not permit the Swiss to pass through 
their army but singly one by one, 
and every soldier, as he came up, 
to be called by his name, and his 
face to be examined; which terms 
the Swiss did not refuse. So when 
Ludovic came up in his turn, the 
signal being given by the traitors, 
they seized on him, and forthwith 
sent him prisoner to the castle of 
Novara. Some allege his own peo- 
ple discovered him, but most agree 
that it was the Swiss; others of the 
French writers say he was taken in 
the disguise of a Franciscan friar. 
Bembo* says he was in the habit of 
one of the foragers of the army, 
and was seized riding on an ugly 
meagre horse. But as Guicciardin, 
Jovius, and Ferronius all concur in 
the circumstance of his being dis- 
guised like a common soldier, and 
hid in the ranks, I am most inclined 
to give credit to their relation as the 
most probable; however it be, there 
is no doubt but that unfortunate 
prince was villanously betrayed by 
the Swiss. As to the rest of Lu- 
dovic's army, part of them were 
taken prisoners within Novara; the 
others on their flight towards the 
river Tesino, but the French gave 
the Burgundians and German horse 
their liberty. 

On the news of Ludovic's being 
taken, his brother Ascanius (who 
some time before had sent the other 
troop in Milan towards the duke's 
camp, where they had not arrived 
in time) left that city, and fledt to 
where he might be safe, in com- 

Cmy of many of the Milanese no- 
Uty,~ who had always been faithful 
^ interest, and who having, 
ision, appeared enemies 
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to the French, now despaired of 
pardon ; so that, with the cardinal, 
they were resolved to secure them- 
selves by fTight. Accordingly, as 
they all had taken the road towards 
Piacenza, the greatest part of them 
halted to rest and refresh themselves 
at the house of a certain gentleman 
whose name was Currado Lando, 
with whom most of them were in- 
timately acquainted, and an old 
friend and relation of the Sforza 
family; and who, on learning of their 
present disaster, seemed in appear- 
ance to commiserate their condition, 
and to treat them with great hu- 
manity. But the most unprecedent- 
ed guile, that ever perhaps was 
heard, lurked in his diabolical heart; 
for while he was thus solacing the 
fugitives in his house, he privately 
sent to Piacenza for one Carlo Or- 
sino, and Sonzino Benzone, who 
commanded the Venetian troops 
there, in whose hands he delivered* 
over all his guests as their prisoners, 
and with them Hermes Sforza, bro- 
ther of the deceased Giovanni Ga- 
leazzo. But it happened some who 
had come out of Milan in the car- 
dinal's company, had thought it ad- 
visable not to halt at Lando's house/ 
so they escaped being taken. 

In the mean time cardinal Asca- 
nius was immedialtely sent prisoner 
to Venice; but the king of France 
thinking it would be of no small 
consequence to his affairs to have 
him in his own custody, desired 
earnestly that the Venetians would 
deliver him over into his hands, 
with which request they complied, 
being unwilling to disoblige so pow- 
erful an ally. 

In the mean time the city of 
Milan being deprived of all manner 
of hopes of avoiding the French 
government, sent to cardinal Rouen, 
imploring him to intercede with his 
king for obtaining their pardon for 
their late rebellion^ which. Kva <^\S!&?- 
t\et\ce gTauV^d^Wk YC\^ m'^^^^v^^ ^ w-^vxaa^ 
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at the price of three hundred thou- 
sand ducats; which vast sum the 
king did not exact of them, and 
only demanded what was very mo- 
derate, and so discharged them of 
the rest. In Hke manner did the 
cardinal issue out an indemnity and 
pardon to the other towns and vil- 
lages within the duchy, of whom he 
accepted what money they could 
best spare. 

On this great success of the French, 
the Swiss troops, who had so basely 
betrayed Sforza, were all dismissed 
from the service of that nation, so 
that they marched home to their 
own country. Nor did they arrive 
there till first they committed an- 
other piece of treachery, which was 
by force and fraud to possess them- 
selves of the castle of Bellinzone, 
which was in the French hands, and 
situated within the mountains of 
Switzerland, on the frontiers of Mi 
Ian; which place they offered to re 
store to the French for a sum of 
money; but as they neglected to 
embrace that offer, they had after- 
wards great occasion to repent it, 
being of great importance to the 
French, by reason of its situation. 

Ludovic Sforza, in the mean 
time, was carried prisoner to Lyons, 
at which place the king of France 
then resided. He was brought into 
the town about mid-day, where vast 
numbers of people came flocking to 
see a person who in his prosperity 
had made so great a figure in Eu- 
rope, and who, some time before, 
had had the balance of Italy's power 
in his own hands; but now fallen 
into a state of so great misery, that, 
for all his entreaties, he could not 
get admittance into the king's pre- 
sence. Two days after, he was shut 
up within the tower of Locces, in 
which he remained ten years, and a 
prisoner to the end of his life; the 
ambitious views of this man being 
now confined within the walls of a 
narrow prison f which some time bf 
fore all Italy was not able to c 
^in, and who, notwithstanding 
BMny blemishes in his cbaractei 



it cannot be denied diatahe was a 
prince endowed ^ith great elo- 
quence, and of a vast genius. 

Some time after Ascanius the car- 
dinal, was also brought prisoner in- 
to France, but was received with 
more humanity and respect than 
what was shown his brother, hav- 
ing been visited by cardinal Rouen 
in a most courteous manner. The 
place of his confinement was the 
tower of Borges, in which formerly 
the king himself had been a prison- 
er for two years ; so very uncertain 
and variable are the affairs of human 
life, that what is to-day the lot of 
one man, becomes afterwards that 
of another. 

It is impossible to express the 
great joy which the Pope and duke 
Valentine felt, on the news of Ludo- 
vic's misfortunes, because it again 
opened so spacious a field for prose- 
cuting their vast designs, since the 
violent career of their fortunes had 
so lately met with a stop, and had 
been intermitted. The couriers who 
brought the news to Rome had con- 
siderable presents made them, and 
the tidings were proclaimed all over 
the city by sound of trumpets and 
drums, where nothing was to be 
heard in the streets but loud accla- 
mations of joy, the words Francia, 
Francia, Orso, Orso, echoing from 
every corner, and bonfires and illu- 
minations were ordered to be made 
over the whole city, with as much 
demonstration of content as if it had 
been for the taking of Constantino- 
ple, without the least respect to the 
devotion of the times of the jubilee 
and easter week in which it hap- 
pened, where at Rome upwards of 
two hundred thousand people had 
come to obtain from the Pope ple- 
nary indulgence, and remission of 
all their sins. But to proceed in 
our history. 

The French having in this fortu- 

I QatA mo»»^p AAtablished iheir affairs 

'^ Milan, and re- 
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readiness for prosecuting his next 
intended expedition on Naples^ and 
particularly had not settled matters, 
either by truce or peace, with his 
neighbours, so that his forces in Ita- 
ly were in a manner unemployed, 
and of consequence in greater readi- 
ness to join his allies in that coun* 
try; among which were the Floren- 
lines. to whose assistance six hun- 
dred lances, in the French pay, were 
sent, which the king had obliged 
himself to, in order to facilitate their 
recovering Pisa; and who also for 
that end had hired no less than seven 
thousand Swiss, which were kept 
up in the Florentine pay, and had 
brought along with them sufficient 
quantity of ammunition, and store of 
artillery for the undertaking against 
that city and its territory. 

Among the king*s other confeder- 
ates, were the Pope and duke Val- 
entine, who, by means of their min- 
isters and agents, began anew to 
solicit htm for assistance against the 
vicars in Romagna. But as Valen- 
tine had denied Trivulzio the assis- 
tance of his troops for recovering 
Milan to his master, when they last 
revolted; for this reason their solici- 
tations this way met but with a cold 
recepdon from Lewis. Howeverj 
when he began to reflect on the 
danger which might ensue to his 
own affairs J especially in his intend- 
ed expedition on Naples, he even 
thought it best to smother his resent- 
ments that way, and acquiesce to a 
proposal, which his own affairs could 
not permit hirn to deny. The better 
to persuade the king lo this, Alexan- 
der promised to assist his majesty 
considerably in his Neapolitan en- 
terprise, and for that end to send 
his son duke Valentine, with his 
forces, along with him. And that 
as to what his majesty had desired 
of hini, namely, of declaring cardi- 
nal Rouen legate of France^ he wil- 
lingly consented thereto; a thing 
ch, as it was advantageous to 
\y wasy boweverf oo less de- 
3/ to Rome in so far that, by 
inga. custom of employing 




nationalists in legations lo their own 
country, it would be hard lo get it 
disused. By this and other means 
the Borgia ns got the king engaged 
to allow cardinal Rouen to give 
them what assistance they should 
want for carrying on their affair 
against the vicars, and assist them 
with troops, that cardinal being to 
reside at Milan in quality of the 
king's lieutenant in Italy. 

The Borgians being thus secured 
in the king of France's protection, 
assistance, and countenance in their 
designs; nothing they found want- 
ing to put them in execution, but to 
raise money capable to defray the 
vast charge of carrying on their in- 
tended war. To effect which, lay- 
ing their heads together, they found 
the method of levying money by 
common tajces, would not be suffi- 
cient, nor yet the selling benefices, 
or enhancing private people's pro- 
perty, sending them out of the world 
by poison, nor even the datary 
and the exchequer. None of these 
means affording sums large enough 
for carrying on their designs, they 
found themselves obliged lo have 
recourse to more powerful and gene- 
ral methods, which, though never 
so scandalous or tyrannical, were 
not to be regarded, if they could but 
gain their aim. So that a new in- 
vention was found out, that under 
the veil of pretended piety and con- 
science, they might extort money 
out of the pockets of the whole body 
of Christians in Europe; and that 
this pretence should be, of making 
a war against the Turks, whose in- 
vasions, they gave out, were greatly 
threatening to Christendom at that 
time. 

Afejtander accordingly published 
two bulls for this end, one for levy- 
ing* the tenth part of ecclesiastic 
revenues, of what kind or nature 
soever, throughout Europe, not so 
much asmonasteries, or the incomes 
of the caxdm'aXs \\\^ixv'&^Ni^^^'^^^^'^ 
excepled. T\\e o\\v^i \i^3^^^ ^''^^'^ ^"^ 
ra\svng \\x^ \\\^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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wealth of the* Jews; both which 
were issued out with excommuni- 
cations and the severest penalties 
against those who should oppose or 
refuse them. It is scarcely to be 
credited what enormous sums of 
money Alexander raised by these 
two methods, who, although he gave 
, out that all this was for the defence 
of the Christian religion, yet it was 
plain that his sole design therein, 
was to amass a treasure for carrying 
on the wart begun by his son Val- 
V; entine, which, in effect, was a more 
• sacrilegious one than any ever at- 
tempted by the worst of Turks or 
infidels. 

Another invention of the Pope 
was to sell the indulgences: for, 
although the vicars of Christ are 
obliged to dispense, they say, such 
holy favours to Christians, gratis, 
yet Alexander found means to make 
them pay pretty extravagant prices 
for them, especially those Christians 
who were not able to come to Rome 
in the jubilee time. So that in grant- 
ing remission of these peoples' sins, 
he would not part with a sous of the 
money, which he calculated might 
be the third part of the sum they 
must have expended in coming to 
Rome to fetch indulgences home 
with them. So that these collectors 
of money, the chief of whom was 
one Ludovico della Torre, by these 
indulgences, raised such immense 
sums as almost seems romantic to 
relate. Nay, cardinal} Bembo con- 
fesses, that, within the Venetian ter- 
ritory alone, Alexander, on this oc- 
casion, raised no less than seven hun- 
dred and ninety-nine pound weight 
of gold; a much greater sum in those 
days than now, since the mines of 
Peru and Mexico have been dug. 

In this particular I find my author§ 
agrees perfectly with Bembo, as to 
the sum of money raised in Venice 
by his bulls and indulgences, but 
does not accord with the cardinal in 



* Tom. Tomas. port ii. p. 91. 
t Gaiceiard. lib. ▼. p. 133. 
t Bemb. Hj«t. Venet. lib. ▼. p. 185. Edit V« 
MDCCXVIIL 
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the whole narrative: for Tomasi* 
says, that notwhhstanding the Pope 
had raised the said money by his 
bulls for carrying on a war against 
the Turks, and so had promised to 
assist the Venetians with galleys, to 
be built and equipped with the mo- 
ney, yet Alexander did not make 
good his engagements that way, but 
instead of assisting them with gal- 
leys, he put the money inty his own 
pocket, being determined to apply 
these sums (as we have hinted al- 
ready) for carrying on the war which 
his son had begun against the vicars; 
and instead of defraying the charge 
of the equipment of the galleys, he 
sent the Venetians nothing but an 
order to say an ave-Maria on the 
ringing a bell at mid-day, which 
custom of saying ave-Marias has 
been ever since continued^ though 
the hour changed. But Bembot 
seems in some degree to clear the 
Pope of this crime, and says, he did 
employ his agents to build fifteen 
galleys, and ordered the Venetians 
to equip other five, in all twenty, 
the care of which was given to one 
Pisauro, who made part of the five 
which the republic was to equip, to 
be commanded by Venetian officers. 
However, his eminence does not 
mention that the, Pope sent money 
to defray the charge of their equip- 
ment, so that I cannot say it is un- 
like Alexander, if, although he had 
ordered the galleys to be equipped, 
he left the Venetians to pay for them. 
But this contrariety, in Bembo and 
Tomasi's account of the matter, we 
refer to the reader's determination, 
and proceed. 

While the Pope and his son were 
going on in their design of rapine 
and oppression, it seemed at that 
time as if heaven had indignation al 
their black and diabolical machina- 
tions; so that sundry admonitions ctf 
Provideuce w:6ra ptvM thti iteM«lo 
try, as it w ^ 

be detem 
wicked c« 
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by two remarkable examples, which, 
as they were singular in their nature, 
deserve the reader's regard. For it 
happened that, on the vigil of St. 
Peter, the steeple on the Basilic 
church of that name, one way or 
other *giving way, fell down, endan- 
gering not a little the whole fabric, 
where it chanced that a huge bar of 
iron, which had been one of its chief 
supports, driving through the roof of 
the building, came with great vio- 
lence down, and fell* just at the 
Pope's feet, having been but a few 
bands' breadth from crushing him to 
pieces, while he and the cardinal of 
Capua were walking in the great 
gallery above the church; but it so 
happened that the Pope did not then 
receive any hurt. However, the 
very next day another accident fell 
out, no less remarkable, and attended 
with more tragical consequences. 
For as the same cardinal of Capua 
was in like manner in one of the 
rooms of the Vatican walking with 
the Pope, and together with them 
Alexander's private chamberlain, all 
on a sudden a dark cloud arose and 
overspread the firmament; it was 
very soon attended with a boister- 
ous wind, rain, and hailstones of an 
extraordinary bigness, which im- 
petuously beat down a large chim- 
ney of one of the rooms, under which 
the Pope and the other two were at 
that time; but before it fell, and on 
perceiving the storm coming, the 
Pope ordered the two mentioned 
gentlemen to run and shut the win- 
dows of the apartment in which they 
were; where, no sooner had they 
gone to execute that order, than im- 
mediately the chimney from above 
^ve way, by the weight of which 
m falling, it broke through the roof 
just above them, and not only 
brtftisfat along with it part of that 
tt Ukewise two large beams 
iDported it; so that the 
He chamberlain had 
qat up on the win- 
Uiey were saved 
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from being crushed by the rubbish 
and stuff that came tumbling down. 
On this, seeing the Pope had been 
left in the middle of the room where 
the greatest part of the materials 
fell, they concluded he was killed 
out-right, so that they called aloud 
to the doorkeepers on the other side 
of the apartment that the Pope 
was dead. This rumour, as it soon 
spread over the palace, in a little 
time reached the city, and made 
such a confusion there, as may well 
be imagined on that occasion. How- 
ever, the materials from above when 
they had all ceased to fall, and the 
dust of the rubbish settled a little, 
the cardinal and chamberlain, get- 
ting down from the window, began 
to move to the place where they 
thought the Pope was to be found; 
where, searching among the rubbish, 
they found a man lying dead, having 
been miserably crushed by the ruins. 
This unfortunate wretch was one 
Lorenzo Mariana Chigi, a Siennese 
gentleman; near him were two oth- 
ers expiring, having all three fallen 
down with the roof from the cham- 
ber above. After this, looking dili- 
gently every where for the Pope, as 
much as this confusion could permit, 
they found him sitting in a. chair 
speechless, for calling to him two or 
three times he could make no an- 
swer, having been stunned with the 
horror of the thing, and quite stupi- 
fied with fear, but not dead, though 
very much wounded in two or three 
parts of his body. For as Provi- 
dence was pleased for its wise pur- 
poses to direct, one of the beams in 
falling broke in the middle, so that 
coming down on the floor of the 
room where the Pope was, the two 
ends flew upwards, and rested on 
the wall just above him, so that the 
broken beam became a kind of shield 
to him, and saved the rest of the 
rubbish from falling on his head, in 
which, however, he received two 
wounds or contusions, but not mor- 
tal, and occasioned only by the points 
of splinters ot*\va\V^,^\j^RXv\N».^\^^ 
touched YvVca ^a >3to^ ^^\sx^ vxwsis^i>»% 
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down; but his right hand was indeed 
very much bruised, especially the 
middle finger, on which was his 
pontifical ring, and his right arm 
pierced through with a nail: how- 
ever, not so very much hurt, but, 
with help, he could walk to the con- 
tiguous chambers, where his domes- 
tics immediately got him cordials, 
surgeons, and other help.* 

On this, accounts of the Pope's 
being alive were immediately sent 
every where, and of the manner 
how he had escaped the imminent 
danger; whereupon Valentine and 
his other son, with joyful hearts, 
came in great haste to congratulate 
his holiness, and with them a num- 
ber of caurtiers and others, to belie 
those very sentiments which they 
had a little before declared, on the 
report of his being killed. But Pro- 
vidence seemed to preserve him 
then, that so he might suffer a more 
terrible death, and without regret, 
in so far as himself was the author 
of it, as shall be amply related in its 
due place. 

But this visible admonition of Pro- 
vidence was interpreted by the Pope, 
not as a threatening of worse punish- 
ment to befall him on not reforming, 
but as an irrefragable example of 
his own good fortune. However, 
for formality's sake, he went to the 
church of the Virgin Mary del Po- 
pulo, with a show of rendering God 
and her thanks for his deliverance; 
in which church on the left hand of 
the great altar, my authort says, 
there was the portrait of his mistress 
madam Vanozza, within a little cha- 
pel there, and which was adored 
like the rest of the saints, but un- 
known to the devotees; and as she 
was the Pope's tutelary goddess, he 
had another portrait of her hung up 
in his own closet within the Vatican. 
But not to be too tedious by this 



* The account of this accident of the falling of 

in the Vati- 



the chimney and roof above the Fope : 
cao, ia amply detcribed by Burch. Diar. 
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digression, Alexander came attend- 
ed to the foresaid church with much 
pomp and solemnity: first of all was 
carried the great cross; next came 
the cardinals walking two abreast; 
then duke Valentine, attended by 
the chief officers of his army, amidst 
whom was the Pope in a chair, be- 
hind him followed a multitude of 
prelates and others. 

On his arrival at the church he 
was received with a Te Deum lau- 
damus, and other hymns were com- 
posed on purpose to gratify bis va- 
nity. For this purpose an oration 
was made by the prior of that con- 
vent, which being ended, Alexander 
ascended the steps of the great altar, 
and, by way of donative to the Vir- 
gin, offered a large silver chalice, 
wherein were three hundred crowns, 
which money the cardinal of Sienna, 
to make the Pope's generosity the 
more conspicuous, in presence of all 
the people, turned out of the cup on 
the great altar. 

This was all the demonstration of 
Christian piety made by the Pope 
for so singular a deliverance. Bnt 
very little effect indeed had it on his 
future actions; for about this very 
time he and Valentine the better to 
secure the state of Sermoneta, had 
ordered Monsigneur Jacomo 6ae- 
tano, who, as we have already men- 
tioned, had been arrested and im- 
prisoned within the castle of St. An- 
gelo, to be poisoned. And that the 
death of this illustrious person might 
be judged to have proceeded from a 
natural cause, the corpse was allow- 
ed to be carried by the deceased's 
own relations, and buried publicly 
within the church of St. Bartholo* 
mew. However, care was taken 
that the body should be sent out of 
the castle well wrapped up and 
covered. But among the number of 
friends and relatiom attenduur th» 
funeral, was the aff* ^ 
the deceased, and v 
brothers and titf 
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be interred, to put the matter to an 
examination; so that, in presence of 
a number of people, she boldly un- 
covered the corpse, on which she 
plainly discovered to the spectators 
the visible marks* of his having been 
barbarously poisoned, a sight in- 
deed horrible and shocking to be- 
hold. 

But a more tragical case never 
perhaps happened, than that of Don 
Alphonso of Arragon, Lucretia's 
husband, who, as he was a near re- 
lation of the king of Naples, whom 
the Pope and Louis of France de- 
signed within a little while to strip 
of his dominion, and to which family 
the Borgians were enemies at that 
time, so they could not brook the 
tiioughts that Lucretia should be 
tied to such a husband ; for which 
reason Valentine and the Pope be- 
tween themselves determined at any 
rate to send him, among the number 
of many others, out of the world. 
To effect which, after a solemn bull- 
feast had been given on the open 
place before St. Peter's, Valentine 
invited the said Don Alphonso to sup 
with him; where,on his going thither 
in the evening, at the foot of the 
steps leading up to the aforesaid 
church, he was assaulted by a num- 
ber of ruffians, placed there on pur- 
pose to murder him; so that without 
being able to defend himself, or to 
find an opportunity to make his 
escape, he was miserably wounded 
by the assassins, particularly on the 
head and shoulder by the stroke of 
a halbert, while another had run 
him into the side with a knife: he 
had two other wounds, one in his 
hand and the other in his leg; in this 
manner was he left for dead on the 
spot. As soon as this piece of hor- 
rid barbarity was executed, the as- 
safBins leaving the place where they 
mmm ^^i. himt Went and joined a 
ilhurs on horseback, 
*, Peter's, were 
vfeoffiand 
U9 were 



butchering him, stood there by way 
of guards, to hinder people from 
coming to his assistance; after which 
the whole gang rode out of town, 
taking the road without the gate 
called Portese.* 

After this a number of people 
hearing the groans and cries of the 
miserable man, not as yet dead, they 
came up and found him in that la- 
mentable condition, wallowing in 
his blood, by whom he was carried 
to his apartment in the palace, and 
delivered over to the care of physi- 
cians and surgeons. On which Val- 
entine, to palliate his own villanyof 
being the chief author of the whole, 
immediately caused one Francisco 
Maria Casella, uncle to the said Don 
Alphonso, to be arrested, as if he had 
perpetrated the same; and some time 
after, notwithstanding no manner of 
proof had ever been shown that he 
had the least hand in so unnatural 
a crime, his head was ordered to be 
cut off. All which Giulio Passeri 
makes very clear in the Journal he 
wrote of the transactions of those 
times. 

Valentine, however, perceiving 
that by the great care and diligence 
of the surgeons, Don Alphonso was, 
notwithstanding his wounds, like to 
do well, and fearing to lose his 
whole aim if he should recover, re- 
solved it should not be so: accord- 
ingly he employed his trusty friend 
in iniquity, Michelotto, to strangle 
him privately in his bed; which, as 
Burchardus,t my author, says, was 
accordingly done, and he was after- 
wards buried within St. Peter's, in 
the chapel of Sancta Maria delle 
Febri. 

On which Valentine, to palliate 
this second piece of villany, caused 
the physicians, who had attended 
don Alphonso in his illness, to be 
imprisoned in the castle of St. An- 
gelo: but when the affair began to 



• This instance o^V^otu^ \3«t\5««\\.i >» ^wv^yw.r&> 
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be forgot, they were all restored to 
their liberties. 

Donna Lucretia, however, on this 
occasion, appeared very much afflict- 
ed, so that she retired to Nepi, to be- 
wail the loss of this her third husband. 

About this time monsigneur Vil- 
lanuova arrived at Rome, the same 
minister who before had been sent 
by Lewis to bring Valentine to the 
French court: on which, before that 
ambassador made his entry, Cessar, 
disguised with a mask on his face, 
went out of town on horseback to 
comphment him; where alighting, 
and without taking off his mask wel- 
comed the ambassador, with whom 
he was in conference about sundry 
important affairs, as long as the bre- 
vity of the time would allow. After 
this he returned in the same manner 
incognito to Rome, at which time 
the ambassadors of Spain and Na- 
ples went likewise to wait on the 
same minister, for as yet the princes 
their masters had not begun hostili- 
ties against the French. On their 
arrival at the place where Villa- 
nuova was, the only compliment 
they paid him was. Sir, you are wel- 
come.* This dryness being taken no- 
tice of by the French master of cere- 
monies there, who was very much 
surprised thereat, he asked them 
as briefly. If they had nothing else 
to say? to which they replied, No. 
This being heard by Villanuova, he 
replied. Those who have nothing to 
say, need no answer. On this he 
turned about to the others, and made 
them the usual compliments, after 
which being put in the middle, be- 
tween the archbishop of Reggio, 
governor of Rome, and the archbish- 
op of Ragusa, in this manner they 
arrived at the palace of the Sancti 
Apostoli, which was fitted up for 
his reception. 

A fem^ days after, one Mario 
Georgia ambassador extraordinary 
of Venice, brought to Rome a patent 
from that republic for Valentine, 
a noble Venetian, which honi 

*Burcbard. Diar. p. 73. 



was desired and obtained by the 
Pope, with whom and the king of 
France, the Venetians were in strict 
alliance at that time, as indeed they 
and the French were the chief hopes 
of the Borgian schemes. For no- 
thing was now wanting for the 
Pope's army to march into Romag- 
na, and prosecuting the war with 
the vicars there, but the vast sums of 
money he was on the point of receiv- 
ing by the new promotion to be made 
of twelve cardinals, all of them men 
exactly fitted for Alexander's de- 
signs, and ready to acquiesce to 
whatever he should propose. 

This promotion was published on 
the 3d of the same month, and the 
names of the newly dignified were 
as follows, viz. *Diego di Mendoza, 
archbishop of Seville; Giacomo,arch- 
bishop of Aboren, the pope's vicar- 
general ; Tomaso, archbishop of Stri- 
gonia; Pietro, archbishop of Reggio, 
governor of Rome; Francisco Bor- 
gia, archbishop of Cosenza, trea- 
surer-general; Giovanni, archbishop 
of Salerno, vice-chamberlain, and 
who had had the honour to be duke 
Valentine's prseceptor ; Ludovico 
Borgia, archbishop of Valenza, his 
holiness's secretary, brother to that 
cardinal Borgia whom Valentine poi- 
soned; Antonio, bishop of Como; 
Gio-Baptista Ferraro, bishop of Mo- 
dena, that famous simonist men- 
tioned before now, and the Pope's 
datary; Amadeo d'Alberet, the king 
of Navarre's son, and brother-in- 
law to Valentine; last of all, Marco 
Cornaro, a noble Venetian. Of 
these twelve cardinals six were then 
in Rome, and in the same consistory 
called up to receive their caps from 
the Pope; after which they were 
conducted by other cardinals to the 
duke, who had prepared an elegant 
entertainment for ihem. The Pope 
declared the cardinal of Reggio 
legate a latere for Hungary, Saler- 
nit* "* rti^ and Gurgence for 
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Germany, who, as he was a French- 
man, was become a great intimate 
of theBorgians; though in the reign 
of king Charles VIII. the reader 
may remember how greatly he was 
bated both by the father and son, 
and how boldly he had upbraided 
the Pope with the simony used at 
his election, and correspondence 
held with the Turk. 

fiut since the profits arising from 
so many new impositions and taxes, 
the tenth part of all ecclesiastical 
revenues, the sums raised on the 
spoils of dead men, the mercenary 
promotion of such a number of car- 
dinals, all were judged not sufficient 
to defray the expense of the war be- 
gun by Valentine; and as the levy- 
ing the money arising from these 
particulars would require a consider- 
able time, and consequently would 
not answer their present exigencies; 
the Pope therefore was obliged to 
borrow very considerable sums from 
merchants and others; among whom 
was one Agostine Chigi, brother to 
that Lorenzo, who had been killed 
by the falling of the rooms in the 
Vatican. This man, as he was one 
of the most wealthy about court, so 
did he advance his holiness many 
thousands of crowns, and even gave 
his plate to Alexander, which was 
afterwards coined into money; by 
all which Valentine was pretty well 
enabled to begin the war in Ro- 
magna, and to prosecute those de- 
signs which had for a long time 
been interrupted, for the reasons 
already mentioned. 

His first attempt, therefore, was 
to attack the city of Pesaro, of which 
he took possession* without any 
manner of resistance, and out of the 
hands of Giovanni Sforza, prince 
of that place, being all the reward 
that illustrious lord met with, in 
haring been four years at Rome in 
ttttauality of Lucretia Borgia's hus- 
^ that Sforza's own subjects 
'hopes of relief, or the least 

^ iBk possibility to defend 
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that territory, they had, out of love 
and affection to their sovereign, per- 
suaded him not to venture his per- 
son and life into the hands of the 
Borgians, nor, by a fruitless resist- 
ance, to expose his flourishing coun- 
try to the devastations of that in- 
satiable and blood-thirsty crew. Ac- 
cordingly the poor lord recommend- 
ing his family and concerns to the 
good-will and love of his faithful 
subjects, left his territory and place 
of nativity with a very afflicted heart, 
going to seek out for a place of safety, 
and where he might abide until Pro- 
vidence should be pleased to make 
the face of affairs change : on whose 
departure Valentine took possession 
of his dominion in the manner al- 
ready related.. 

After his example Pandolfo Ma- 
latesti, lord of Rimini, gave up his 
city,* of which, and the former Bor- 
gia having taken possession, and 
left a sufficient garrison within them, 
marched his troops with great ex- 
pedition to besiege Faenza, which 
at that time was under the govern- 
ment of Astor Manfredi, a minor of 
about eighteen years of age, and 
who, notwithstanding he was aban- 
doned by the Bentivogli his relations, 
and the Florentines, and the Vene- 
tians, the which states, by virtue of 
former alliances, were obliged to 
protect and assist him, yet was he 
so well provided for defending his 
territory, by the assistance and bra- 
very of his own subjects, and some 
foreign troops in his pay, that Va- 
lentine could not find a method to 
wrest his town out of his hands at 
that time, notwithstanding he had 
spent a long time in besieging it, 
and with a very considerable army 
of French and Italians, the last of 
which were esteemed the best troops 
then in Italy, having no less com- 
manders than Pagolo, and Giulio, 
Orsino, Vitellozzo, Vitelli, and Gio 
Paolo Baglioni, all of them generals 
of the first rank. 



* Guicciard. lib. y. ^. \^, ^VajCvosvN w ^ wvvS.. 
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Valentine, however, before he ap- 
proached Faenza, had possessed 
himself of the village Bersighella, 
with the new and old castle of that 

X place, together with the whole val- 
ley Lamona. This he had done by 
means of one Dionigio da Naldo, 
and was in hopes of having the 
castle of Faenza delivered up into 
his hands, by virtue of a fraudulent 
agreement between the said Naldo 
and the governor. However, this 
traitorous machination was luckily 
discovered* by the Faentines, and 
an adequate punishment inflicted on 
the traitor. Mean time those within 
the city were more than ever deter- 
mined to defend the place, from 
which unanimous resolution Valen- 
tine could not move them, neither by 
large promises, nor the worst of 
threatenings; so that after this he 
drew his troops close under the walls 
of the town, between the rivers La- 
mona and Marzano, and planted his 
artillery towards that part of the 
town opposite the Forli, where the 
Faentines had erected a very strong 
bastion, and Valentine a consider- 
able ba«ery; after which the duke 
resolved to make a general storm; 
but in that attempt he was repulsed 
by the inhabitants in such a manner, 
that he lostt a great number of men, 
among whom was Honorio Savello 
slain on the spot. 

In the mean time the besieged 
within the city were not wanting to 
gall the enemy prodigiously with 
their cannon, and to make very suc- 
cessful sallies from time to time; nor 
did Borgia's people suffer a little by 
the rigidity of the season, it being 
then in the beginning of a very bitter 
and cold winter, and were obliged 
to lie in the open field, without 
any kind of shelter, having neither 
houses nor trees near them, by 
which they could be covered from 
the injury of the weather; the last 
indeed the Faentines had taken care 
to cut down over all the country, 

before the approach of the Pope's 

• Oaieciard. lib. v.p.l3Z, t Ibid. iib. ▼. !».' 



army: so that the hardships of the 
besiegers being very great, Valen- 
tine was obliged to leave* the place, 
and retire with his people into winter 
quarters, not a little grieved that he 
should be so bafHed in the beginning 
of his enterprises, and in a disgrace- 
ful manner forced to quit a small 
town, unassisted with foreign suc- 
cour, and governed by a seeming 
helpless minor; so that on his going 
away from thence,hesworesolemnly 
that as soon as the season would 
permit, he would return with his 
forces, and besiege it with all his 
might, and either gain the place or 
lose his own life in the attempt. 

As this disappointment, for a 
while, put a stop to the progress of 
this violent mortal, and from exe- 
cuting his unjust schemes, formed 
on the ruin of so many princes in 
Italy, yet was it not able to restrain 
him from acting with his wonted 
violence in the prejudice of other 
princes far superior to him in every 
respect: and instead of laying him- 
self out to govern those other towns 
(he lately had acquired) with a be- 
coming moderation, they only served 
as so niany receptacles for his de- 
bauchery and lewdness, especially 
Cesana, Forli, and Imola, in which 
places he spent the whole winter in 
riot, luxury, and wallowing in every 
kind of sensual and brutish plea- 
sures. 

Among the other excesses com- 
mitted by the duke, there was one 
of a very shocking nature, which, 
all its circumstances considered, de- 
serves the reader's notice. 

About that time Elizabeth Gon- 
zaga, duchess of Urbin, had one of 
the ladies of her bed-chamber mar- 
ried to a certain Neapolitan lord, 
whose name was Gio-Baptista Ca- 
raccioli, captain-general of the Vene- 
tian infantry. This lady, as being 
thereby disengaged from the service 
of the duchess, was sent by the road 
through Romagna with a very pomp* 
ows teV\t\wft Vo Vv^i \\vx%bai\d at Venice. 
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As to her characferj she wa§ allowed 
to be one of ihe most viriLious and 
chaste J as well as I he most beauiiful 
ladies perhaps in Italy; but it un- 
luckily happened, as she was on the 
road IravelMnEf towards Venice, she 
was met by Valentine, who, on the 
very first sighi, fell violently in love 
with her. Knowing, therefore^ ihat 
he had no manner of hopes to cor- 
rupt her mind J with either gifts or 
entreaties, in making her thereby 
yield to his Inst fill appelile, he de* 
terminedj however, by one means 
or othefj to have the lady in liis 
possession^ and that nothing should, 
right or wrong, hinder him from 
satiating his Inst with hen On this, 
without seeming to take notice of 
the lady or her retinue, as she passed 
along, being near his own town of 
Cesana, he immediately flew thitlier, 
and, without losing time, sent a 
strong party of horse to intercept 
and seize her on the road; where, 
no sooner were these orders given, 
than executed by the mercenary 
barbarians employed for that end: 
for, coming up to the lady, they de- 
sired her 10 stop, on which her at- 
tendants, seeing themselves beset, 
were determined at any rate to de- 
fend their lady, and rather lose their 
lives, and all that was dear to them, 
than yield the harmless prey to the 
rapine and violence of those inhu- 
man robbers: on which a very smart 
engagement ensued, where was con- 
siderable slaughter and bloodshed 
on both sides; but the lady's relinue 
being partly slain, and overpowered 
by nnmbers, found they could resist 
no longer, so that the others, lo save 
their lives, were forced to lake to 
liight, leaving the poor abandoned 
lady in the hands of the merciless 
ruffians, by whom she was brought 
prisoner to ihe duke, 

I shall not for modesty's sake re- 
late what happened to her, when in 
the bunds of her lustful and rapa- 
cious lover, since the reader may 
easily form an idea of the treatment 
she mei with from him, but shall 
only mention the iiusband's beha- 



viour on this melancholy and un- 
expected occasion. 

When the dismal news was 
brought him to Venice by some of 
bis wife's attendants, who had made 
their escape out of the hands of Bor- 
gia's soldiers; hearing he had lost 
the chief comfort of his life, and that 
she was treacherously and villan- 
ously made a prey of by another, 
the enjoyment of whom he had pro- 
posed as the greatest basis of his fu- 
ture happiness; on the thoughts of 
this he appeared at first quite slupi- 
fied, and out of his senses, standing 
with his arms across his breast, and 
his eyes fixed on the ground, with- 
out any other motion than what was 
occasioned by the deep sighs which 
came from his afflicted breast; but 
on a sudden loosing his arms from 
his breast, as if he had been quite 
distracted, he fell a stamping on the 
ground with his feet, and, being full 
of madness and rage, fixed his wild 
looks upwards towards heaven, up- 
braiding as it were his fate on this 
dismal occasion. 

In this confused manner did he 
stalk along speechless to the ducal 
palace; where, finding the doge Bar- 
barigo sitting in the counsel of ten, 
having got admittance, he began to 
speak at first in a very confused and 
broken manner; but after he had 
recovered a little, he expressed him- 
self in these words; " I am come to 
take leave of your serenity, in order 
to go and lose that life in revenge, 
which I had determined to have 
spent not nnprofilably in the service 
of ihis most serene republic, I am 
wounded in the most tender part of 
my soul! in my honour! and be- 
reaved of the most inestimable trea- 
sure I had, my spouse; and all this 
by the most perfidious and sacrile- 
gious villain on earth, Valentine. 
Don't wonder, my lords, if I express 
myself in such a manner about one 
who has the honour of being now a 
noble Vftuemw, ^^\i \ix\^^t >\\^ ^^^- 
lecuon ot \\\\^ mo^v ^^x^tv^ x^^nj^n^^^^ 
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ing thereof, and unworthy of the 
least respect, yea, of life itself, which, 
with a dagger, I will make fly from 
the vitals of that monster; sacrile- 
gious from his very birth, a fratri- 
cide, an usurper of others' rights, an 
oppressor of the innocent, a common 
robber, one who violates all manner 
of laws, even those of hospitality to 
friends within his own dominion, a 
thing which the very barbarians ob- 
serve; and one who within his own 
' state has committed violence on a 
poor female passenger; who, not- 
withstanding the security due to her 
on account of her rank and sex, or 
respect to the prince from whose 
court she came, or even myself, who 
am honoured with so considerable 
an employment in the service of this 
state, with which he is in alliance; 
without considering these things, or 
that she is my wife, he has villan- 
ously ravished her from me; and 
what torments me most, now de- 
tains her as a prey to his insatiable 
lust. This, my lords, this, I say, 
deserves a different kind of punish- 
ment, and another sort of death, than 
what shall come by my hand. But 
since the person who ought to re- 
venge this injury, I esteem neither 
as a prince or judge, but a father 
equally criminal with the son; since 
it is so, I will myself rush on that 
revenge due to his barbarities, and 
sacrifice my own life, not only to 
avenge the offences done me, and 
the blood of so many innocents cry- 
ing aloud for revenge, but it shall 
be done for the future safety of this 
republic, since it is now no secret 
that this monster of ambition, after 
oppressing and subduing the other 
states and princes of Italy, aspires 
at no less than to the sovereign 
power among you, and so to tyran- 
nize over her and your liberty.''* 

The account of this rape had some 
way or other come to the ears of the 



* This circumstance of the rape of CaraooioliV 
wife it hot only amply related by Tomaao IVmi 
from p. 123 to Idl. Edit Mon. Chiar. MOCL^ 
bm eon&rmed by Bemb. Hut Venet. lib. v,5p. 



doge and senators, a few minutes 
before Caraccioli arrived there, for 
which they were greatly incensed, 
not only on account of the fact itself, 
but also for the little regard Valen- 
tine had shown therein towards the 
republic, having done so basely by 
the wife of their general, a person of 
so conspicuous a rank, and endowed 
with so many good qualities. Be- 
sides, hearing Caraccioii's resolution 
to go in person to avenge the griev- 
ous injury he -had received, they 
could not help bewailing his hard 
fate, and being concerned for the 
danger he would incur by so doing. 
The doge, therefore, with the softest 
words he could use, endeavoured to 
sooth his passion, and allay his grief; 
and the whole senate assured the 
afliicted husband, that they would 
i^nimously interest themselves in 
his quarrel, and, without delay, pro- 
cure an adequate satisfaction for so 
heinous an injury and aflfront: at the 
same time the good old doge assured 
him,Valentine would soon be obliged 
to return the lady in no respect in- 
jured. On this the council of ten 
agreed, that Luigi Menenti, their 
secretary, should forthwith go to 
Imola, where Valentine was at that 
time, and there signify the vast dis- 
pleasure the senate felt at this flag- 
rant injury, committed, not only 
against the lady and her husband, 
but the whole republic, being, I hey 
said, a very bad reward for the many 
favours they had conferred on him: 
at the same time they charged Me- 
nenti to demand that the lady might, 
without delay, be sent back to her 
husband at Venice. 

Thi« being his instructions, next 
day the senate sent for the French 
ambassador, and made heavy com- 
plaints to him,*on account of the 
violence committed by Valentine, 
who was Carrying on the war in 
Romagna, under his master's pro- 
tection; whose reasonings this way 
bad i^ •«:»lafliLence oni that 
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felt al so sharaefiil a crime, and to 
assure him that the king of France 
would resent it in the strongest man- 
ner. At the same time the senate 
wrote to the Pope an account of the 
whole affair, and demanded satisfac- 
tion from him : but no manner of im- 
pression did these complaints make 
on the mind of either father or son» 
nor could they obtain the least re- 
dress from them: for Valentine being 
unwilhng to part with his prize, had 
tlie impudence barefacedly to deny 
the fact J asserting, he had not given 
any such orders for seizing the lady, 
declaring, that if he could find out 
those who had comniitted that crime, 
and for which end he would use all 
manner o f d i ! igence to disco vet them » 
he would then convince the king of 
France, and the senate of Venice, 
how highly he was offended, that 
such a vile action should have been 
committed within his territories; add- 
ing, that as he did not want^the 
handsomest women in the country 
for his pleasures, and with their own 
consent too, he consequently had, 
he said, no occasion to make use of 
violence and force. In this manner 
did he baffle all the endeavours and 
remonstrances made for delivering 
up the lady, so that the Venetians, 
after sending a great many letters 
backward and forward to the Pope 
and Valentine, had nothing in return 
but denials and evasions. How- 
ever, they found it not a fit occasion 
at that time to proceed to resent- 
ment, especially since the war com- 
menced against them by the Turk 
did not allow them an opportunity 
of falling out with the Pope, and so 
were obliged to postpone their re- 
venge till another lime, comforting 
Caraccioli in the best manner they 
could, 

Yalentine, from the experience he 

had in iniquity and violence, knew 

very well this detestable action could 

not but be highly displeasing to those 

:es by whom he had been so 

ST favoured, so that an obstinate 

he fact he thought was the 

rfuge he could invent: 



however, what the poor lady's fate 
was, will be related in its due place. 
Mean lime the violent cold weather 
continuing, Valentine, as we hava 
said, having put his army into win- 
ter quarters, secured the high roads 
on every side of the town leading to 
Faenza, tbat so all communication 
with that place might be cut off, 
thereby to hinder the besieged from 
being supplied with succours and 
provisions, by which he judged the 
town would at last be obliged to 
surrender. Nor was he out of hopes 
of being very soon master thereof, 
on account of a fraudulent intelli- 
gence he thought he had with some 
of the besieged; on which, judging 
that by their means he might obtain 
entrance within the city, he there- 
fore made his soldiers in the night- 
time carry a number of ladders of 
ropes, for scaling the walls near the 
place of the town called Borgo, But 
his attempts in this proved very 
fruitless; for the besieged, instead of 
conniving with him in giving up the 
place on his approach, repulsed him 
with no small havoc and slaughter 
of his people: on which the duke, 
losing all manner of hopes of taking 
the place by guile and stratagem, 
filed off his troops, and went to the 
village of Russi, of which, and others 
in that neighbourhood, he took pos- 
session. However, on the approach 
of the spring season, lie made his 
whole army take the field, and march 
once more to Faenza, where they 
encamped on ihe ground opposite to 
the casile ; and where, having for a 
long time battered the walls with 
their artillery, he ordered the French 
and Spanish troops in his service to 
begin the attack; but they were 
again repulsed by the inhabitants 
with great loss: three days after 
which he drew up his whole army 
before the place, being determined 
to give again a general storm- For 
this purpose, having made the neces- 
sary dispositions, the attack was be- 
gun by the Italians, who were sup- 
ported b y th e t c o a i^& o*^ Ci\\\^\ ^\'i5c\\'^X>a% 
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and resolution, that his men were 
upon the point of entering the city, 
Valentine having himself, with no 
small courage, attempted among the 
first to scale the walls; but they met 
with so very warm and resolute a 
reception, (the very women assist- 
ing in the defence with surprising 
intrepidity and courage,) that, in 
fine, the Faentines, having made 
ramparts of the broken walls, and 
with their cannon, so cruelly galled 
the enemy in the flank of their army, 
and made so vast a havoc of them, 
that the Borgians,were forced shame- 
fully once more to retire, with the 
loss of two thousand of their men; 
among whom Ferdinando Farnese 
was killed, and a number of other 
persons of distinction. 

But that which neither the force 
of Valentine's army, nor the excom- 
munications of the Pope could do, 
was, however, effected by the de- 
spair of the Faentines; who, con- 
sidering the loss they had already 
sustained in the many attacks of the 
enemy, and being deprived of all 
hopes of succour, besides the great 
scarcity of provisions among them : 
on all these accounts despairing of 
being able to make a very long re- 
sistance against so considerable an 
array, and terrified at the cruelty of 
the Borgians, if their town should at 
last be taken by force; on these con- 
siderations they declared to their 
young sovereign Astor, that it was 
best to come to a capitulation, and 
to surrender the place; which ac- 
cordingly was dona on the following 
conditions, namely,* that the per- 
sons and effects of the inhabitants 
should be safe, and Astor their so- 
vereign at liberty to go unmolested 
where he pleased, and his personal 
estate to remain in his possession as 
formerly. 

These conditions were accepted, 
and agreed to by Valentine, and 
every thing observed punctually, 
with regard to the inhabitants, but 
not what was agreed upon with re* 
speet to Astor, for whose ruin many 

^Guicdard. lib, v. p. iSC Tom. Toim. i^ IS* 



concurring circumstances conspired: 
first, on account of the vast affection 
his subjects had for him; next, his 
dependence on the Venetians and 
Florentines: thirdly, his relation to 
the Bentivogli: and lastly, on ac- 
count of the remarkable beauty of 
his person, who, as he is described 
by some writers, in that respect, had 
not his equal in Christendom. For 
these and some other considerations, 
his barbarous conqueror, instead of 
giving him his liberty, in a villanous 
manner, and expressly contrary to 
the articles of stipulation just now 
mentioned, after having made him 
tarry a while with him in his army, 
sent him under a guard prisoner to 
Rome, where he was shut up within 
the castle of St. Angelo, and, as 
Guicciardin* informs us, his person 
made use of to satiate the unnatural . 
lust of a certain person, in so shock- 
ing a manner, as the laws of mo- 
desty scarcely permit to mention; 
after which, the same Guicciardin 
says, both he and his younger bro- 
ther were privately murdered in jail. 
Another author,t not only confirms 
this account, but adds, that about a 
year after, the body of Astor was 
found in the Tyber, with a bow- 
string about his neck, and near his 
corpse were two other young per- 
sons, with their hands tied behind 
their backs, one about the age of fif- 
teen years, the other twenty-five ; the 
first of which was Astor's bastard 
brother, the other a young woman, 
the unfortunate wife of Caraccioli 
already mentioned, who, after the 
inquiry made about her by the Ve- 
netians, was never heard of till now 
that her murdered body was found. 
At the same time sevAal other 
corpses were also taken up, who all 
of them had undergone the same 
barbarous fate.]: 

The takioff Faensa was jof fid 
news to * 'bir F 
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of Romagna ; and his new dominion 
there was confirmed to him, the in- 
vestiture thereof given him in pub- 
lic consistorjr, and the same ratified 
by many of those unhappy poten- 
tates who were at that time in alli- 
ance with the Borgians, particularly 
the king of Hungary, and the re- 
public of Venice, because Alexander 
assisted them in the war against the 
Turk, who at that time had come to 
to open hostilities with those states. 
Moreover, the Pope found means to 
have this new title of duke of Ro- 
magna acknowledged by the kings 
of Castile and Portugal, at the time 
he made up the difference between 
those two monarchs, about the na- 
vigation in the ocean, and the dis- 
covery of the West Indies; which 
difference, with regard to their mu- 
tual claims, was left to the Pope's 
arbitration, and the affair determined 
in this manner; namely, that the 
boundaries to their new conquests 
in those parts, should be by a line, 
supposed to be drawn from north to 
south, passing about one hundred 
leagues from the islands of Cape 
Verde; and that that part of the 
ocean lying to the west should be- 
long to the king of Castile; the other 
towards the east to the king of Por- 
tugal.* 

For these, and sundry other mat- 
ters, great rejoicings were made at 
Rome, but particularly on account 
of the league concluded against the 
Turk; and the better to flatter the 
Pope's vanity midst their acts of 
public devotion, in their panegyrics 
on Alexander, they styled him the 
Arbitrator of the World, and the 
Sobduer of Tyrants; at which time 
the Pope^s other son Squillace, and 
Carlo Orsini, with a number of their 



Iba diioovery of America at that time was 
ttm, and of the highest conseqaence to 
^^mof that ever happened iinoe the birth 
'Wc it not unworthy of the reader's 
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L where a minata description <tf the 
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faction at the head of the mob, run 
up and down the streets with lighted 
torches in their hands, raising loud 
acclamations of joy, and crying out, 
long live Alexander and Csesar! 
Long live the duke of Romagna! 

In the mean tiijJe, Valentine being 
quite intoxicated with pride and am- 
bition, and encouraged with the suc- 
cess he had had over the vicars, 
already subdued, determined like- 
wise to dispossess the family Benti- 
vogli of their sovereignty of Bologna, 
which dominion had time out of 
mind been in their possession. To 
this he was the more readily excited 
by the Mariscotti, who were at that 
time enemies to the Bentivogli and 
their government. But this enter- 
prise met with much greater oppo- 
sition than he had imagined; for not 
only was Jovanni Bentivoglio, his 
sons, and the Bolognese themselves , 
prepared to make a vigorous de- 
fence, and the duke had scarcely 
arrived with his forces against that 
place, than he received an express 
from the king of France, ordering 
him to desist immediately from that 
attempt, being, he said, under obli- 
gations to protect and defend that 
city and people. And notwithstand- 
ing there was a clause annexed to 
the king's agreement for protecting 
Bologna, that the rights of the church 
should not thereby be infringed, yet 
the construction the French king 
made on this, was, that the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Pope should not be 
impaired, but that the church had no 
other title to Bologna and its do- 
minions; though the Pope did not 
understand the matter in .that sense, 
hut claimed the temporal as well as 
the spiritual sovereignty thereof. Be 
that as it will, Valentine, in fine, 
was obliged, in spite of his own and 
the Pope's inclinations, to yield the 
point; for which Alexander's minis- 
ters at the court of France made a 
hideous clamour, lio less than pub- 
licly to accuse the king of infringing 
the articles stipulated in his late 
alliance with the Pope, %vv\x\% wiX^ 
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to deprive his holiness thus forcibly 
of the right of exercising his sove- 
reign power over his subjects in his 
own territories. However Alexan- 
der, by means of Paolo Orsino, made 
a show of compromising the matter 
with the Bentivogli, allowing them 
the possession, on condition they 
should oblige themselves to give the 
Pope's army a free passage through 
their territories, and furnish them 
with all kinds of provision and for- 
age; likewise to assist them with 
one hundred men at arms, and two 
thousand foot, on their march into 
Tuscany. Moreover, that the castle 
Bolognese should be deHvered up 
into the hands of the said Paolo 
Orsino their mediator. 

But as this was an agreement 
made more out of necessity than 
choice, it deprived Valentine that 
year of the fruit of his intended la- 
bour, but not of the hopes of reap- 
ing it on a more favourable occasion ; 
for which, before his departure, he 
look care to sow the seeds of dis- 
sension among the inhabitants there, 
that so, in his future attempts on 
that place, he might the better suc- 
ceed in making a prey of them and 
their liberties. 

As therefore the next expedition 
Valentine was about to undertake 
required a good number of troops; 
and as he found he could no longer 
have the assistance of the French, 
because their forces (which before 
now had been in his service) were 
commanded to halt near Bologna, 
and join the royal army, being on 
the point of proceeding in their ex- 
pedition against Naples. Valen- 
tine, therefore, demanded the troops 
from the Bentivogli, which were 
agreed to be given him by virtue of 
their late stipulations; and accord- 
ingly was granted. 

As to what regarded the kmgdom 
of Naples, Lewis, on his accession 
to the throne of France, with an 
ambition equal to his predecessor 
Charles, had always had its con* 
guest in his view; nor did any thing 
retard the prosecuting his dps^ur 



this way, but the difficulty of ad- 
justing matters with the neighbour- 
ing powers, that so, by settling things 
in a peaceable manner with them, 
he might the better succeed in that 
enterprise. 

The chief potentate which he 
knew could either facihtate or ob- 
struct his designs this way, was the 
king of Spain, whose country bound- 
ed France on one hand^as Sicily did 
Naples on the other. With regard 
to that island and its ^dominion, it 
had been in the possession of the 
kings of Arragon, by a lineal descent 
ever since the time of Peter of that 
family, who occasioned the famous 
Sicilian vespers. But Naples, as it 
was conquered by Alphonso^ had 
devolved on Ferdinand his bastard 
son, and his successors. However, 
John, brother to Alphonso^and Fer- 
dinand, son to John, had always, by 
virtue of their legitimacy, pretended 
a right to the said kingdom, and be- 
cause it was originally conquered 
by the arms of Arragon : but as they 
never had in their bands a sufficient 
force to support their pretension, nor 
ability to proclaim their right by the 
sound of their artillery, the chief 
support of the titles of princes; for 
these reasons they had been forced 
to succumb to the fate of never being 
possessors themselves: though for 
all that they still thought it more 
agreeable if it was usurped by princes 
of their own family, than foreigners, 
especially the French, whose tur- 
bulency and inquietude always ren- 
dered that nation suspected by their 
neighbours. And notwithstanding 
Ferdinand of Castile did enter into 
an agreement with Charles VIII. 
not to oppose his expedition on Na« 
pies, yet his design iri that was with 
a view of obtaining for himself the 
county of Rossiglion, having firmly 
been of opinion, that the young king 
Charles, "«^ ^ ^ "oonftv. Md 
destf 
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borne no small loser by such expe- 
ditions. 



But when, on the contrary, he 
found his good fortune and success 
were so miraculously great, that, as 
Pope Alexander used to say, he 
had over-run all Italy with wooden 
spurs, and chalk in his hands, to 
mark out quarters for his army, in 
whatever territory or place they 
pleased: on this, he began to find 
plainly his own politics had not been 
well grounded, and that it was high 
time for him to arrest, if possible, 
the career of so much success. Ac- 
cordingly he caused his ambassador, 
Fonseca to make the declaration and 
protest, which we mentioned in the 
• antecedent part of this history ; but 
indeed it was fruitless, and came too 
late, not having been able to ward 
oflf the fatal blow given the Arra- 
gonese in Naples. So that when the 
kings of that family were expelled 
from thence, and, on account of the 
French, forced to take shelter in 
Sicily, as is already related, Fer- 
dinand of Arragon and Castile re- 
ceived the royal fugitives with suit- 
able humanity, and by his means it 
was that they were reinstated in 
their former dominion in Naples: 
on which, Charles perceiving how 
very diflScult a matter it was for 
France to keep possession of that 
kingdom, without the concurrence 
and consent of Spain, or at least if an 
equivalent concession was not made 
to keep them neutral, and from mo- 
lesting his enterprises this way; 
Charles, therefore, before his de- 
eoase, bad proposed to divide the 
said kingdom between him and the 
eatholic king, and, by uniting their 
Ibreee,^ to make a conquest thereof; 
but his sudden and unexpected death 
pot a stop to those treaties. 

Howeretf Lewis, now finding he 

la is peaceable possession of Mi- 

•^ a condition of prosecuting 

Sinst Naples, was de- 
low the same coun- 
•decemdr bad been 
'ipeeiaUy since be 
thi^; 7b|)a and 



the Venetians began to be a little 
jealous of his greatness, by which 
he thought they might the easier be 
induced to join with Spain against 
him. For these reasons Lewis re- 
solved to renew the treaties former- 
ly begun by Charles and Ferdinand; 
which, as soon as proposed, were 
accepted by the king of Spain, and 
the affair concluded in the following 
manner; viz.* " That both France 
and Spain should join in the cour 
quest of the kingdom of Naples, and 
that when subdued, it should be di« 
vided between them. That Lewis, 
for his part, should have the city of 
Naples, all the province di-Lavoro 
and Abruzzo, and the king of Spain 
all Calabria and Puglia; which four 
were the chief provinces of that 
kingdom. That France and Spaiu 
should conquer their respective shares 
of that kingdom, according to the 
aforesaid division, without being 
obliged to assist each other in their 
conquests, and at the same time en- 
gaging not to oppose each other. 

These stipulations were not dis- 
agreeable to Ferdinand, who resolv- 
ed for some time to lay by his pre- 
tensions to the whole, thinking that 
although the French are ready for 
acquiring dominion, yet they are ob- 
served to be negligent in maintain- 
ing their acquisitions; for this rea- 
son Ferdinand thought within him- 
self it would not be long before he 
should be possessed of the whole. 
Both parties were, however, willing 
that the stipulations between them 
should not be made public, until the 
army, which was to be sent by the 
king of France on the said expedi- 
tion, should first arrive at Rome, and 
the forces of Spain, under the notion 
of coming to assist king Frederick, 
get a sure footing within the king- 
dom of Naples, that so they might 
the better surprise Frederick un- 
awares, and when he least expected 
it. 

At the same time Lewis conclud- 
ed a truce of several months with 
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the emperor Maximilian, hoping 
speedily to establish a lasting peace. 
This he obtained by giving the lat- 
ter a large sum of money, out of 
which agreement Frederick of Na- 
ples was totally excluded, notwith- 
standing, to secure Maximilian's 
friendship and alliance, he had given 
his imperial majesty forty thousand 
ducats, and obliged himself to pay 
fifteen thousand more every month 
during his own war with France, 
and never to come to any agree- 
ment with Lewis, unless the empe- 
ror was thereby included. Besides 
which, he engaged to send some of 
his troops to join the emperor's 
forces for re-taking Milan out of the 
French hands, if such a diversion 
of their arms should be found neces- 
sary. 

In this manner was Frederick de- 
luded, betrayed, and abandoned by 
every body, even those in whom he 
had the most confided; and who, 
under the veil of friendship, were 
barbarously smiting him under the 
fifth rib. Mean while the French 
were not losing time in their intend- 
ed expedition to Ntiples, so that 
their troops were actually on their 
march towards this kingdom. 

While these things were transact- 
ing, duke Valentine was not slow in 
carrying on his own schemes, having 
resolved to invade Tuscany; and for 
this end to take an opportunity when 
he knew the French were busy in 
their expedition on Naples: on which 
he brought together his own forces, 
consisting of seven hundred men at* 
arms, five thousand foot, perhaps 
the best troops at that time in Italy, 
to which were joined the one hun- 
dred men at arms, and the two thou- 
sand foot, given them by the Benti- 
vogli. 

What chiefly excited him to un- 
dertake this amazing design, and 
what gave him hopes of success 
therein, was, because of the vast 
confusion at that time in Florence, 
on account of theirt government, 



which being now in the hands of 
the people, every thing there was 
acted with great precipitation and 
disorder, and the factions and con- 
tentions among themselves came to 
such a height, that the king of France 
grew weary of protecting them; by 
all which Valentine flattered him- 
self into the belief, that the said do- 
minions were to fall into his hands, 
to whieh he had no shadow of claim 
or right, but what downright usur- 
pation and violence gave him. How- 
ever, the better to succeed in his at- 
tempt, he took care no mortal should 
be able to penetrate into his machi- 
nations this way, and made a show 
as if his expedition was designed 
elsewhere. He accordingly sent to 
the magistrate;s of Florence, in a very 
peaceable and friendly manner, de- 
siring passage for his troops through 
their dominions, and also provisions 
and forage for his people. However, 
he did not think* fit to tarry for 
their answer, but marched directly 
into the heart of their territory, be- 
fore the Florentines knew any thing 
of the matter, and plundered the 
country of necessaries for his army 
every where as he came along. On 
the news of this, the magistrates de- 
puted some of their people to meet 
him, and learn the cause of his com- 
ing there in such an abrupt and un- 
expected manner. The names of 
those deputies were Pietro Soredini, 
Alemanno Salviati,and Jacomo Ner- 
li. On their arrival at Valentine's 
army, he received them very gra- 
ciously, and with a show of courte- 
sy; however, he ordered his troops 
to continue their march, in which 
interim he was entertaining the de- 
puties with very good words, and 
smooth speeches, until he got over 
the Appenineflu Bat at the place 
called Barberioo. nikerlus^iiKY had 
descended 
rence 
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liance with him. This, he said, he 
would have done at any rate, and 
that they must assist him with what 
number of troops his service should 
require; and that they behoved to 
model their new government in a 
manner he should approve of. In 
fine, at a distance, and by indirect 
terms, gave them to understand, 
that he was to interest himself for 
restoring Peter de Medicis; and so, 
that he might carry on his fraud the 
better, making a show as if that had 
been his chief design in comihg there, 
he had caused the said Peter to come 
to the Florentine confines, as far as 
the village Loggiano, though it is 
certain Borgia had no real design for 
reinstating that prince, because, not 
only would it have been quite oppo- 
site to his own schemes, but he had 
contracted a personal hatred and an- 
tipathy to him, ever since they had 
been together at the university of 
Pisa; nor, indeed, could Peter's suc- 
cess in the least contribute to Bor- 
gia's own greatness, which thing 
was his chief and only view; so that 
he had made a handle and a pre- 
text of this, thinking that the Flo- 
rentines, terrified with the apprehen- 
sion of having the Medici family 
restored among them, would, out of 
two evils, choose the least; and, 
rather than this, consent to have 
Borgia himself for their governor. 

But that this terror might not 
'seem to be in vain, he persuaded 
Juliano de Medicis to haste to Rome, 
and implore the Pope's assistance 
and concurrence, for having the 
whole family of Medici reinstated 
in their wonted dominion in Flo- 
rence. 

While Valentine was thus laying 

bii tnares to entrap the Florentines, 

fjoA thinking his afiairs this way 

""lOlt on with success, he re- 
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tine dominions, and not presume to 
meddle any more with their affairs 
or government ; and that if he did 
not, without loss of time, comply 
with these, his majesty's orders, he 
had commanded Obigni, with his 
army then in Lombardy, to compel 
Wm by force. On the receipt of this 
disagreeable order, Valentine was 
quite distracted with rage and grief; 
but thinking coolly on the conse- 
quences if he should not obey, and 
finding he had not sufficient force 
to resist the king's orders, he deem- 
ed it most advisable to acquiesce in 
them, notwithstanding they went 
very much against the grain, iso that 
he began by little and little to file 
off his troops and retreat. However, 
so very much enraged and incensed 
was he at the king, that he vowed 
henceforth to be his implacable ene- 
my ; so. that lingering for some time 
within the teTritory of Florence, un- 
der one pretence or other, on his 
departure he put the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring villages to the 
sword,* burning and destroying all 
the other places in which he could 
not find plunder. Hence judging 
it an affront to his arms to leave 
Tuscany without making a fresh at- 
tempt on some people's properties 
or other, he turned his force against 
the territory of Piombino, of which 
Jacomo Appiano was sovereign, be- 
ing determined to sieze on that state 
also; to effect which, he one way or 
other disposed the government of 
Pisa in such a manner, as to per- 
suade them to send him their artil- 
lery; (some say it was obtained for 
him by means of Vitellozzo) after 
which he possessed himself oft Sug- 
hereto, Scarlino, the islands Elba 
and Pianosa, and within a little 
while laid siege to Piombino itself, 
in which place Appiano had brought 
together all his force for its defence. 
At this time the arms of the French 
were employed in prosecuting the 
conquest of Naples, which gave the 
Pope and Valentine an opportunity 
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to act in a manner with impuni^ty, 
in prejudice of any one's rights, 
they had a mind to invade within 
the ecclesiastic state; and as the 
family of Colonna had lately es- 
poused the Arragonese interest, and 
consequently had no favour to ex- 
pect from the French, Alexander 
thought it the fittest opportunity of 
any to seize on their possessions; 
for now the mask was fairly taken 
off, and it plainly appeared that no 
one prince was secure of having his 
properties not made a prey of by 
the Borgians, if he had not himself 
a sufficient force to repel their usur- 
paliorrs. This being foreseen by the 
Colonnese, they found no other reme- 
dy for securing their estates, but 
voluntarily to consign them over to 
the* sacred college, and to implore 
their protection; which resolution 
having been communicated to the 
Pope by the said college, Alexander 
gave them to understand, that no 
other resignation would he accept 
of, but thet keys of their towns put 
into his own hands, prohibiting the 
cardinals, under the penalty of be- 
ing punished, from meddling direct- 
ly or indirectly in the affair, for that 
nothing would satisfy him but their 
dominion, of which, he said, in spite 
of all opposition, he would take pos- 
session, threatening the whole fami- 
ly of Colonna with imprisonment 
and death, in case they should pre- 
tend to resist his decrees in this way. 
The Colonnese on this finding 
there was no remedy, nor a possi- 
bility to ward off their impending 
ruin, thought it most advisable to 
submit, thereby not to expose their 
lives, in case of a refusal, to the 
mercy of these barbarians. Accord- 
ingly Iheyt consigned the keys of 
their towns up to the bishop of Ce- 
sena, auditor of the chamber, who 
for this end had been sent to them 
by the Pope. More than that, w 
dinal Colonna, fearing that, if 
kept possession of his rich abb 
- — - ■ - ^ ^ 
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of Subiaco, his life might be in no 
small danger, voluntarily gave it* 
up to the Pope, notwithstanding it 
had been bestowed on him as a 
bribe for his vote in Alexander's 
election to the pontificate, as is al- 
ready mentioned, and by which the 
jus patronatus descended from him 
to his heirs for ever ; in which juris- 
diction were eighteen villages, of all 
which, and the right of patronage, 
the Pope actually took possession; 
and within a few days twenty sub- 
stitutes from these towns or villages 
came to Rome, to acknowledge their 
allegiance to the Pope. To each 
of these peasants Alexander gave at 
gold ducat, and a pair of stockings. 
Next, a council was held in the 
Campidolium, where it was agreed, 
that as the town of Marino had 
been made use of by the Colonnese 
as a place of arms in the late war 
against the French, and the friends 
of the holy see, and *as it had been 
a receptacle for their soldiers, con- 
sequently that it should be destroyed, 
and razed to the ground; which 
sentence was soon executed by Val- 
entine and the French troops in their 
passage to Naples. 

The family of Savelli being like- 
wise in the Arragonese interest, 
found they were the next in course 
to be plundered, .and their estates 
within the territory of Rome taken 
from them ; so that foreseeing their 
inevitable fate this way, they resolv- 
ed at least to secure their lives by 
flight; and accordingly went to a 
place of| safety, leaving their estates 
and possessions as a prey to theit 
insatiable^and blood-thirsty enemies, 
and to wait until fortune should pre- 
sent them with a more favourable 
opportunity for recovering their pro* 
perties, and re-establishing tbeir ft^ 
mily. Fortoaav«OQe^6lilbiatb(Mi 
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of the one, seldom escaped being 
robbed of the other, without hopes 
of seeing their properties, in their 
own life-time, ever restored or taken 
out of the hands of those insatiable 
and rapacious monsters. And al- 
though the divine vengeance seemed 
at that time to be moving with a 
slow pace, for bringing along with 
it punishment to fall on their perfi- 
dious heads, yet it was sure to seize 
them at last, as will appear clearly 
in the sequel of this history. 

Among the many instances of the 
Borgian rapaciousness, it is not, I 
think, unfit in this place to acquaint 
the reader with a few very remark- 
able ones. Among the rest, it hap- 
pened that cardinal della Rovere at 
that time died in Rome, whose 
wealth and goods were left, by his 
last will, to his own relations and 
friends. But on the news thereof, 
some few minutes after he had 
expired, the Pope sent the cardinal 
of Capua with strict orders to go, 
notwithstanding it was about mid- 
night, to the house of the deceased, 
and, as we used to say, before his feet 
were well cold, to seize upon his 
effects, particularly his money, plate, 
jewels, and things of the greatest 
value, and bring them to him in the 
Vatican; which orders the cardinal 
was obliged to* obey, notwithstand- 
ing he himself had been left a con- 
siderable share of the legacy, and 
which was done without any man- 
ner of opposition. But it happened 
that the very same cardinal, a few 
days after, died also, whose wealth 
wast seized by the Pope in the very 
same manner, and who had been 
sent out of the world in that horrid 
way by which a great many others 
lost their lives, namely, poison. But 
nolKidy^ case was more remark- 
nul/ that of cardinal Baptista 
i de Sancta Maria in 
^' %boat the same time, 
and who, several 
d oA^tiLibed Arom 
^'"^'(^ jprede* 



cessors, a liberty of making a will, 
by virtue of which, as he was re- 
markably wealthy, he had disposed 
of his riches in the following man- 
ner; namely, that twenty-five thou- 
sand ducats was to be left for pious 
uses, and one hundred thousand to 
be given the republic of Venice, for 
enabling them to carry on the war 
against the Turk. But the Pope 
finding this was too great a booty 
not to struggle for getting into his 
pocket, had the assurance to write 
the republic a letter, wherein he 
signified, that he had revoked the 
power of that cardiiiaPs disposing 
his riches, and that whatever last 
will he had made, was of no effect, 
because, as the cardinal had been 
his spiritual subject, so he said his 
wealth and substance appertained 
to him ; for which reason he had 
prohibited^ any person whomsoever, 
under the penalty of excommunica- 
tion Latx Sententix^ from presum- 
ing to intermeddle with his estate; 
so that he commanded them on their 
peril, and under the same penalty, 
not to refuse, within a limited time, 
to send his money and effects to 
Rome. But although these orders 
did not meet with the regard from 
the republic that Alexander expect- 
ed, yet he did not altogether lose his 
aim; for the deceased having, as it 
happened, consigned two cabinets 
to certain nuns in a monastery of 
Ancona, in which was to the value 
of twenty thousand crowns in gold, 
and sundry other things of great 
price, and had given them a precise 
command, that all this wealth should 
be delivered to a certain young man 
of the town of Ancona, who former- 
ly had done great services to the 
cardinal. However, it happening 
that the heir destined by the cardi- 
nal died before his benefactor, and 
the latter in his illness having forgot 
that he had deposited the said cabi- 
nets into the nuns hands, had ac- 
cordingly not given directions, on 
bis death-bed, in what manner the^ 
were to be dYs^os^^*, "scVvcvX. c>^ ^\cvOcw 
\ being gWeu vo vYva ^o^^^\v^ \\sw\ssa- 
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diately sent his agents thither, who, 
in a forceable manner, seized on the 
money and every thing for his holi- 
ness's use, and brought the whole 
with them to Rome.* 

But among all the examples we 
have produced of Alexander's rapa- 
ciousness, there are none more sin- 
gular, and even curious, than that 
which happened to the cardinal Lis- 
bona. This gentleman chancing one 
day to go to the Vatican, to visit his 
friend cardinal Prasede, and to drne 
with him there, after which to have 
an audience of the Pope, of a sud- 
den was seized with an apoplectic 
fit, so very violent, that, considering 
his advanced age, it was esteemed 
mortal, at least the Pope thought so, 
who, on hearing of his illness, came 
to the apartment where he was, to 
visit him. But the cardinal being 
carried home to his own house, be- 
gan to recover a little; after which 
he sent to the Pope, desiring he 
might obtain his permission to make 
his last will, which Alexander per- 
remptorily refused,! because he 
hoped to do with his effects as he 
had with the others, namely, to seize 
on them for his own use; which de- 
nial being brought back to the car- 
dinal, he was so exasperated, that 
he vowed the Borgians should never 
be the better for his wealth. To 
make good his resolutions this way, 
he privately sent for some of his 
own acquaintances, to whom he 
gave about fifty thousand ducats in 
ready specie, wiih orders that the 
said sum should.be applied to pious 
uses; and to his other relations and 
friends he distributed on the spot a 
great many more thousands, together 
with all his plate and movables, with 
strict orders that they should in- 
stantly, and in the most private way 
they could, together with the things, 
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make the best of their way oiit of 
the Pope's territories, which was ac- 
cordingly done. However,it chanced 
that notwithstanding the cardinal 
had imagined himself almost at the 
point of death, yet he recovered* 
very well, but, poor gentleman, 
found himself stripped of every 
thing, and destitute of what money 
was necessary for supporting the 
dignity of his character, or defray- 
ing his necessary charges; which, 
though it could not miss to chagrin 
him exceedingly, yet it was some 
sort of satisfaction to think, by his 
poverty, the Borgians would be 
balked of their aim. 

So great a length was the prac- 
tice of enhancing and seizing upon 
wealthy people's property and es- 
tates come to, that the Pope's chil- 
dren desired no greater favour from 
their father, than to be heir to this 
or the other rich man that happened 
to die in Rome; and so great wad 
their emulation with one another 
this way, that they often quarrelled 
among themselves about parting the 
booty; particularly it happened so 
on the death of Pietrot Caranza, 
Alexander's private chamberlain, 
who had left to the value of seven 
thousand ducats in specie, which 
money being demanded by donna 
Lucretia from her father the Pope, 
his holiness gave it her freely. How- 
ever, Valentine hearing of the mat- 
ter, by virtue of his own autho- 
rity, seized the cash for himself, 
which, when done, neither the fa- 
ther nor the daughter thought fit to 
insist, or indeed durst, on its restita- 
tion. 

While things were going on in 
this manner among the Borgians, 
the French army was very near ad- 
vanced to Rorne^ in their way to 
Naples; before which time the Pope 
had made Valentine/ n^ith part <rf 
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left Piombino surrounded by the rest 
of his army in a siege at large. 

Some days after Monsigneurs 
d'Obigni and Allegri, and count 
Gaiazzo, with the other French gen- 
erals, arrived at Rome, who had 
lodgings appointed them within car- 
dinal Sforza's palace, as was the 
army distributed within their quar- 
ters in excellent order, and all kinds 
of provisions* allowed them liberal- 
ly: however, they did not tarry there 
above five or six days, so that upon 
the vigil of St. Peter, being drawn 
up in rank and file, they passed 
through Borgo, opposite to the castle 
of St. Angelo, where the Pope stood 
with great delight to see them on 
their march to Naples. The whole 
consisted only often thousand foot,t 
including the Swiss and Gascoines, 
two thousand horse, and thirty-six 
pieces of artillery, which small num- 
ber was deemed by Lewis sufficient 
to conquer so great a kingdom. 

Next day, on the festival of the 
holy apostles, all the regular clergy 
within Rome walked processionally 
to St. Peter's, where the Pope, and 
the whole college of cardinals, re- 
ceived Obigni, and the other chief 
generals of France, within the Vati 
can; from whence they descended, 
by way of procession, to the afore 
said church, where, after mass was 
celebrated, the league was publish 
edX between his holiness, the king 
of France, and the king of Spain; 
after which Te Deum was sung, 
and every thing performed with the 
same solemnity as it had been some 
time before, for the league concluded. 
between the king of Hungary and* 
the republic of Venice against the! 
Turk. And indeed the Pope and 
the two kings, to give the better 
Qoloor to the thing, gave out, that 
tte ebief design of their new con- 
' was for the security of 
Ikgainst the Turks. Thus 

^ fVOTMOM BuToliaidiM men- 
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the Spanish ambassador was assi- 
duous in having that gloss put on 
the whole, the better to take off the 
odium thrown on' his master, for 
having basely betrayed the king of 
Naples, his friend and relation; for 
indeed his treatment of that prince 
was so shocking and cruel, that peo- 
ple began to make a jest of the king 
of Spain's title of catholic,* and of 
all his pretences to piety, in his war 
against the Moors in Granada. But 
the Spaniards, the better to justify 
themselves in the matter, said their 
alliance against king Frederick was 
just and warrantable; first, because 
he had, with a meanness of spirit 
unbecoming a king, offered formerly 
to become a tributary to the French, 
if a sufficient provision was made 
for himself, and in order to shun the 
hazards of a war. Next, they accused 
him for having held a correspon- 
dence with the Turk, and for pro- 
posing to have brought the arms of 
the Mahometans within the bosom 
of Christendom. Whether these ac- 
cusations were true or false, I shall 
not say ; one thing, however, is cer- 
tain, that the Pope in a consistory, 
and immediately before the publish- 
ing the league, declared Frederick 
divested of his kingdom, and accord- 
ingly granted the investiture thereof 
to the king of France, but not of tke 
two Sicilys as was usual, bestowing 
on him only the title of king of Na- 
ples and Jerusalem, and the king of 
Spain he styled duke of Puglia and 
Calabria. 

After the departure of the French 
army out of Naples, Caesar Borgia 
tarried five days longer in Rome for 
the arrival of his own troops, and to 
consult with his father about the 
advantages which might be obtained 
for themselves, since now the colle- 
gate army was marched from thence; 
so that they concluded it was best 
for them to wait for that issue which 
the division of the kingdom of Na- 
ples would produce, and so take 
their measures accordingly. lu il\^ 
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mean time Valentine being obliged 
to follow the French army, he deter- 
mined his troops in their march 
should divest the Colonnese of their 
estate of Tagliacozzo, and to give it 
to the Orsini, who pretended a right 
thereto. This accordingly was done, 
and on the road coming to Rome 
through Viterbo, Giovanni Baglioni, 
a partial adherent to the Orsini, and 
enemy of the Colonna family, fell 
upon the inhabitants there sword* 
in hand, and slew numbers of them, 
for no other reason, but because they 
were friends to the Colonnese. On 
the arrival of Borgia's troops in 
Rome, the duke marched directly 
from thence with them, to join the 
French army. 

King Frederick, on the news of 
Spain's having joined with France 
in his prejudice, was not a little 
alarmed and confounded at the un- 
expected turn, and indeed, with rea- 
son, was under no small dread and 
concern, notwithstanding Gonsalvo 
the Spanish general, who some time 
before had arrived with his troops 
within the kingdom of Naples, un- 
der the notion of having been sent 
by his master to Frederick's assist- 
ance, assured his majesty by letters, 
that such reports spread about at 
Rome were false and groundless, 
and that he might confidet in his 
master's firm friendship; and that 
as for himself, he would, to the ut- 
most of his power, act in his service; 
and the like speeches. However, 
Frederick did not think fit to put 
great trust in these promises, accord- 
ingly retired to St. Germano, where 
he was to await for the arrival of 
those troops, which, by his order, 
the Colonnese had raised and listed 
in his service. But as soon as Gon- 
salvo had got intelligence that the 
French army had marched out of 
Rome, he made his o wn commission J 
public, and sent six galleys from the 
place where he then was to the city 
of Naples, to take on board the twf 



old queens there, one of which was 
sister, the other niece to king Fer- 
dinand his master: on which Pros- 
pero Colonna advised Frederick not 
to lose the opportunity, but to seize 
these galleys, and, by uniting his 
whole forces, to attack the enemy 
in the open field, which, before their 
whole army was got together, he 
might have a fair chance for victory; 
declaring, that if he neglected this 
opportunity, he had but a bad game 
to play against the united power of 
two such great monarchs, who de- 
signed to attack him in different 
parts of his kingdom. But Frederick 
was so much infatuated as to reject 
this good counsel, judging it better 
to employ his troops in the defence* 
of his towns, notwithstanding he 
got intelligence that St. Germano, 
whither he had intended to march 
in person, had actually revolted from 
him before Obigni left Rome; for 
which reason Frederick resolved 
then to make Capua the chief place 
of his defence, whither he had sent 
Fabricius Colonna and Rinuccio da 
Marciano with three hundred men 
at arms, some light horse, and three 
thousand foot; having at the same 
time left Prosper© Colonna for the 
defence of the city of Naples, and 
halted himself at Aversa with the 
rest of his army. 

But Obigni by this time having 
marched, as we have said, out of 
Rome, had advanced forward con- 
siderably, and on the road had 
burned and destroyed the towns of 
Marino and Cavi, together with the 
other villages belonging to the family 
Colonna; being exasperated against 
the latter for having slaint the de- 
puties sent by the disaffected barons 
of Naples, who had offered to treat 
with the French about joining with 
them in their measures. From thence 
Obigni came to Montefortino, at 
which place it was judged Julias 
CoIoDna would have made some 
onnoBituin tn 4bm Fiench, bat before 
'uMM^Uyabu^ 
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doned the place. Obigni, after this« 
proceeding in his inarch, look pos- 
sessiou of ihe adjacent low us and 
villages on the road to Capua^ as far 
as tfie river Viilliimo, which near 
that city was luifurdable, so that be 
went Willi his army above it towards 
ihe inouniains, where fiis troops 
could pasS; on the news of which 
Frederick left Aversa, and retired 
la Naples, and on his arrival there, 
heard that boih Aversa, Nola, and 
sundry other towns, had surrendered 
up to the French. 

Obigni had now passed over the 
VultnruOj and was bnsy in the siege 
of Capua, liis troops bentg placed 
on different sides of that river; the 
city they attacked with great fury, 
and haltered it violently wilh their 
artillery, after which they gave the 
general siorm: but in this attempt 
they were forced to retire, having 
been vigorously, and wilh great 
loss, repulsed by the garrison within 
ihe place. However, the besieged 
findnig they conld make no very 
long resistance, began to think about 
a capiinlation, more especially since 
they found the inhabitants, and 
others belonging to the adjacent 
places, who had taken refuge there* 
in, begarj to be muiirious: for which 
reason, on the eii^hlh day afler the 
siege had begun, Fabritius Colonna, 
from one of the bastions, demanded 
ii conference with the count Gaiazzo 
about a surrender, which was not 
reftised by the besiegers. How* 
ever, it happened (as it ofien does 
with those who are in hopes of an 
approaching agreement) in at the 
guards were but carelessly posted 
at the entries of ihe city, by which 
the enemy, one way or other, began 
to gel* admittance wiihin ihe place, 
insomuch that they all forced their 
way through the gales; and being 
greedy of plunder, and enraged on 
account of the loss lliey had sustain- 
ed on their late assault, slew a great 
nuinberofthe inhabitants, plundered 
ibe place, and took prisoners the oth- 
ers who had survived their cruelty. 



Nor was their barbarity less to- 
wards the women* of all ranks, even 
the religious, who, with the others, 
were a prey to the lust and avarice 
of their inhuman conquerors: many 
of ihem were also takefi prisoners, 
and afterwards sold at Rome like 
goods in a market for money; but 
others having valued their honour 
more than their lives, rather than be 
at the mercy of these ruffians, chose 
death, and accordingly threw them- 
selves headlong into draw-wells,t 
and the river. And as duke Valen- 
line was there among the other plun- 
derers, he was not behind-hand with 
I hem in barbarity; for some of the 
women having escaped the fury of 
the soldiers in their first assault, had 
taken refuge wit bin one of the towers 
of the castle, of which Borgia having 
received notice, being aitended by 
some of his own soldiers, he flew to 
the place where they were, and hav- 
ing satiated his beastly tusl in a force- 
able manner, caused the villains in 
his company to assist him till he 
made a survey of them all, out of 
which he picked forty J for his own 
use. 

The number of inhabitants slaia 
on this occasion, was about six thou- 
sand. Wiihin Capua Fabritius Co- 
lonna was taken prisoner, as also 
Dun Hugo di Cardona, wilh all the 
01 her Arragonese generals and peo- 
ple of distinct ion there, among whom 
was Rinuccio da Marciano, who, 
having been wounded in the last 
attack on the town, and delivered 
over to Valentine, died within a few 
days, not wirliout suspicion of liav- 
ing been murdered by hirn. 

On the loss of Capua, Frederick 
had no hopes left him of defending 
the rest of the kingdom, more espe- 
cially since Gaeta had surrendered, 
as soon as Obigni had got to Aversa, 
In like manner did Naples itself 
cotne to an agreement with the con- 
querors, the citizens of which ob- 
liged themselves to pay them a sum 
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of sixty thousand ducats. On this 
Frederick retired within the castle 
Nuovo, where, some time after, he 
agreed to deliver* up that fort to the 
enemy within six days, and with it 
all the other towns and strong holds 
belonging to those countries which 
were within the division allotted 
the French, reserving only for him- 
self the island of Ischia. This he 
was to keep for the space of six 
months; on the expiring of which, 
he should be at liberty to go where 
he had a mind; provided it was out 
of the kingdom of Naples. Another 
article of stipulation, was, that he 
might be allowed to send what force 
remained in his service to Tarento, 
to succour his son the duke of Ca- 
labria, who was in that place. Next 
that he should be allowed to carry 
along with him all his furniture and 
things of value out of the castles 
Nuovo and Vuovo, except the artil- 
lery left there by Charles VIIL 
Moreover, that an indemnity and 
pardon should be granted to every 
one for all past actions, since the 
time Charles had taken possession of 
Naples; and that the cardinals of 
Arragon and Colonna should be al- 
lowed to enjoy what ecclesiastic be- 
nefices and endowments they had 
within the kingdom of Naples. These 
were the chief articles agreed upon 
between the French and Frederick. 
It deserves to be remarked, that 
within that small island of Ischia, in 
which Frederick took shelter, a de- 
plorable examplet of the accumu- 
lated misery of old Ferdinand's pro- 
geny was to be seen there at that 
time. First of all, Frederick himself, 
now divested of his kingdom, with 
a numerous family of children, des- 
titute and unprovided for, and his 
eldest son in a helpless condition, 
shut up within Tarento. Here also 
was Frederick's sister Beatrix, who 
had been in so barbarous a manner 
divorced from her husband Ladis- 
laus, king of Hungary, as is already 
related. In this same place of afflic- 
tion was Isabella^ duchess of Milan, 



who, about one and the same time, 
had been bereaved of her husband 
Giovanni Galeazzo, likewise of her 
dominion, and her eldest son. 

My author Guicciardin* mentions 
another very remarkable circum- 
stance of a child's extraordinary af- 
fection to a parent. It happened, 
about the same time that the French 
retook Naples, that a son of Gilbert 
Montpensier came there also; and 
as his father, who had been in king 
Charles's service, had died, and was 
buried at Putzuolo, the young man, 
the better to show his affection for 
his father's memory, went to visit 
his tomb, on approaching which he 
immediately fell into a flood of tears, 
and stretching himself on his grave, 
expired on the spot with downright 
grief. But to proceed in our his- 
tory. 

On Frederick's taking shelter in 
Ischia, he began to ponder in what 
manner he should dispose of himself 
and family, being now an exile from 
his own country; so that, reflecting 
on the barbarous treatment he had 
met with from the Spanish king his 
relation, he determined, rather than 
to have any thing to do with that 
nation, to seek protection and safety 
from his very enemies ; accordingly 
he sent to Lewis, desiring a safe- 
guard for bringing him into France, 
where he intended to live the rest 
of his lifetime ; which proposal was 
immediately accepted by the king 
of France. Accordingly Frederick, 
having left the rest of his^ family in 
Ischia, together with Fabritius and 
Prospero Colonna, and having, as 
was agreed upon, sent his remaining 
troops to succour his son in Tarento, 
he embarked aboard one of the five 
galleyst sent to receive him, with 
which he arrived safe in France; 
and, as soon as he came there, Lewis 
received him most graciously, and, 
for his support, gave him the duchy 
of Anjou in a free gift, with an ad- 
ditional revenue of thirty thousand 
ducats per annum. On this, Fre- 
derick sent orders to deliver up the 
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island of Ischia to the French^ which^ 
after some delay, was done. 

About this time Gonsalvo the 
Spanish general had marched into 
Calabria, where, ahhongh that part 
of the. kingdom was inclinable to 
the French government, yet being 
destitute of force to support their 
choice of masters, all the towns there, 
except Manfredonia and Tarento, 
gave themselves up to Gonsalvo, the 
first of which being afterwards taken 
by siege, Gonsalvo brought the rest 
of his troops before Tarento, which 
at last, after no mean defence,* sur- 
rendered on conditions. For the 
count di Potenza, and one Fra. Leo- 
nardo, knight of Rhodes, and go- 
vernor of Tarento, to whose care the 
young duke of Calabria was com- 
mitted, despairing of defending the 
place long, agreed, that if no succour 
was sent them within four months, 
to surrender ; at the same time ob- 
liging Gonsalvo to take a solemn 
oath on the consecrated host, that 
the duke of Calabria should, at the 
expiration of that term, be at libertyt 
to go wherever he pleased free and 
unmolested, the young prince hav- 
ing received orders, in case they 
eould not resist the enemy's power, 
to come to his father in France. 
But neither the solemnity of his oath, 
nor any regard he had to his own 
reputation among mankind, were 
sufficient motives with Consalvo, for 
making him observe his promises : 
for imagining the person of the duke 
would be of importance to his mas- 
ter's aflfairs if he was in his hands, 
he sent him, as soon as he was in 
his power, with a strong guard by 
sea, prisoner^: into Spain. 

While the French had in this easy 
manner taken possession of Naples, 
and of all their own division within 
that kingdom, Caesar Borgia finding 
they had no more occasion for his 
assistance, sent Giovanni Baglioni 
and Vitellozzo, with his own troops, 
to lay close siege to Piombino : on 
which Appiano, lord of that place. 
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finding he had not sufiicient force to 
defend his territory, left a consider- 
able garrison within that city, and 
went himself into France, to implore 
king Lewis's protection. But al- 
though that monarch, by virtue of 
former stipulations, was obliged to 
protect Piombino, yet Appiano found 
Lewis nowise friendly to him on this 
occasion ; on the contrary, without 
dissembling the matter, he declared 
he was obliged, by a new treaty with 
the Pope, not to oppose Valentine's 
arms, nor could he do so, he said, 
without manifestly prejudicing his 
own interest. After this cold and 
unkind reception, his town of Piom- 
bino, together with the castle, was 
forced to surrender* to the Borgians. 
While these things were thus 
transacting in Naples and Tuscany, 
the Pope with his bulls and other 
artifices, was securing, in as authen- 
tic a manner as he could, the estates 
and properties of the unfortunate 
people he had stripped and robbed, 
and granting the investitures thereof 
to his relations; out of all which 
Alexander erected two duchies, one 
of Nepi,t the other of Sermoneta, 
distributing the towns taken from 
the Colonnese, some of them to one 
duchy, and some of them to the 
other. Of .the duchy of Nepi he in- 
vested Don Giovanni Borgia, an- 
other bastardf son of Alexander, not 
begot by Vanozza, but another Ro- 
man lady, after his accession to the 
pontificate; but in the granting the 
investiture, the Pope designed Gio- 
vanni as son to Caesar Borgia. As for 
the duchy of Sermoneta, the investi- 
ture was given to Don Roderick of 
Arragon, Lucretia's son, who had 
been born some months before the 
unfortunate death of his suppositi- 
tious father Don Alphonso; so that 
this child was treated in the most 
tender and afiectionate manner ima- 
ginable ; and indeed, perhaps, there 
was a reason for it, for many did 
not scruple to believe, frightful 
thought! that the Pope had too 
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great familiarity with hisown daugh- 
ter Lucretia; for certaip It is both 
uight and day she was admitted 
into his bed-chamber, and assumed 
such an authority at court, as never 
was known before or since, inso- 
much that some of the most judi- 
cious and gravest writers of those 
times believed, that Alexander, and 
Valentine his son, and even the duke 
of Gandia, had all three carnal cor- 
respondence with this Lucretia; the 
Pope in particular, as appears by 
the satirical lines made on him by 
Pontanus and Sanezarus, quoted by 
many other authors. Pontanus's 
lines, by way of epitaph on Lucre- 
tia's tomb, are thus: 

Hic jacet in tumulo Lacretia nomine, fed re 
Thais; Alexandri filia, spousa, nurus. 

The other of Sanezarus as follows: 

Ergo te semper cupiet Lucretia Sextus 
O fatum diri numiiiis : hie pater est. 

Nay, this was become very con- 
spicuous to several about the court, 
who had opportunities of prying into 
their behaviour;* for not only was 
Lucretia admitted into the Pope's 
bed-chamber, but, when he went out 
of town, she had the superintend- 
ence of affairs given her, with a 
power of breaking open letterst send- 
ing despatches, and even calling the 
cardinals together, if she thought fit, 
her lodgings being fitted up within 
the Pope's own palace. 

As this charge upon the Pope of 
incest with his own daughter is of 
the most shocking nature, we shall 
not content ourselves with what the 
aforesaid authors have given us in 
relation thereto; but shall insert in 
this place the following quotation 
from Guicciardin, the latter part of 
which, printed in the italic character, 
has been omitted^ in all the editions 
hitherto published. 



* My author Tom. Tomas. eipretses his senti- 
menls on this affiur very elegantly and modestly. 
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*• But he could not however^ get 
rid of the domestic calamities with 
which his family was harassed, and 
which were attended with such 
tragical examples of lewdness and 
cruelty, as are even held in abhor- 
rence among the most barbarous na- 
tions: for, from the beginning of his 
pontificate, having determined to 
raise the duke of Gandia bis eldest 
son to all the temporal grandeur he 
could; cardinal Valentine, on this, 
as he was averse to the sacerdotal 
profession, and had naturally a vast 
propensity to war, so not being able 
to brook the thoughts that he him- 
self was, as he judged, supplanted 
therein by his brother; and being, 
besides, enraged that the said elder 
brother should be his rival in the 
amour which he had with his own 
sister Lucretia^ and that he was 
her greatest favourite. Excited 
thus by lust and ambitionj those 
powerful prompters of every kind 
of wickedness, one night, as Gandia 
was riding along the streets of 
Rome, caused him to be murder^ 
ed, and afterwards, his body to be 
thrown privately into the Tiber, 
Besides there was a report, {if such 
an enormity can be credited) that 
not only did the tivo brothers com" 
mit incest with their sister Lu- 
cretia, but even the father himself 
lay with her also ; and whoy when 
raised to the pontificate, took her 
forcibly away from her first hus- 
band, not thinking him good enough 
for her, and so married her to John 
Sforza, lord of Pesaro : but even 
then, not being able to bear that 
this other husband should be a kind 
of rival to him, he accordingly an- 
nulled the said marriage, which 
had been actually consummated, 
having by false witnesses endea- 
voured to prove, and made it be 
confirmed by certain judges ap- 
pointed by himself, that John was 
flf « frigid constitution, and im- 
potenlJ^ 
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One of the Pope's chief cares was, 
that Lucretia his daughter might 
change husbands as often as possi- 
ble, because, on their decease, he 
vas sure to seize on their estates 
and properties. Hence it was, that, 
she being freed from her matrimony 
with Don Alphonso of Arragon, in 
the barbarous manner already re- 
lated, and her son provided with so 
opulent a state, who had two car- 
dinals appointed for his governors, 
together with four inferior tutors, 
the Pope, by means of the king 
of France, was doing what he could 
to marry her to Don Alphonso of 
Este, eldest son to the duke of Fer- 
rara, of whose estate Alexander 
thought if he could afterwards usurp 
it into his own family; it would be 
a noble security for duke Valentine's 
keeping possession of his other ac- 
quired dominions within Romagna 
and Tuscany, by which they had 
a chance of becoming in time mas- 
ters of all Italy. In fine, one way 
or other the Borgians got this mar- 
riage concluded, although indeed it 
was very dishonourable to the fa- 
mily of Este. However, the chief 
design of the latter in this was, 
among so many revolutions, to se- 
cure that dominion, especially since 
the Pope was in so strict an alliance 
with the king of France, who they 
thought would be a very powerful 
protector of their family. 

On the news of this marriage 
being concluded, it is scarcely to be 
believed how much pleasure the 
Borgians felt, nor the pompous de- 
monstrations with which they ex- 
pressed their joy, orders having been 
given to the governor of the castle 
St. Angelo, not to cease firing their 
cannon from morning to evening. 
Among other things. Donna Lucretia 
herself, in the habit of a bride, went 
by way of public cavalcade, to the 
church del Populo, to render the 
Virgin Mary thanks for the con- 
clusion of her marriage. In this 
solemnity she was attended by the 
6hief ladies and nobility of Rome, 
and multitudes of bishops and pre- 



lates; on which occasion the great 
bell of the Vatican was rung, bon- 
fires and illuminations made over 
the whole city, and in the castle of 
St. Angelo, feasiings were con- 
tinued for several days,* and con- 
siderably augmented on the news of 
the taking of Pipmbino, which hap- 
pened about that time, and on Valen- 
tine's return after the conquest of 
Naples; so that, among the other 
diversions, a masquerade was ap- 
pointed to continue from October to 
the beginning of lent, and races 
ordered to be run for some time by 
women, from the Ponte St. Angelo 
to the Vatican ; bull-feasts after the 



Spanish manner were given, and 
comedies every night acted within 
the Pope's palace, where the strollers 
were seen to ride up and down the 
streets in brocade habits, given them 
by Lucretia, and as they passed 
along, cried aloud,t long live the 
duchess of Ferrara, long live Pope 
Alexander. A great deal of other 
pageantry and even lewdness was 
committed within the very apart- 
ments of the Pope at that time, 
which, Burchardus, Alexander's 
master of ceremonies, mentions par- 
ticularly in his journal of this Pope's 
actions: among the rest, there is 
that passage in his Diarium about 
the feast Valentine made for fifty 
harlots within the apostolic palace. 
But as this story is shocking to mo- 
dest ears, that we may not offend 
the ladies, we choose to give it from 
Burchardusf in the original Latin, 
it being too material for displaying 
the characters of this Pope and his 
family, to be entirely omitted. 

Dominica ultima Mensis Octobris 
in Sero fecerunt Coenam cum Duce 
Valentiensi in Camera sua in Palatio 
Apostolico quinqnaginta Meretrices 
Honestae, Cortegianse nuncupatae 
quae post Coenam chorearunt cum 
Servitoribus & aliis ibidem existen- 

* For what relates to the marriage of Lucretia 
with the eldest son of the duke of Ferrara, the 
reader is referred to Barchard. Diariaco.,^.5in. 
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tibns, primo in Vestibus suis deinde 
nudse. Post Ccenam posita fuerunt 
Candelabra communia Mensae cum 
Candelis ardentibus & projects^ ante 
Candelabra per Terram Castanese, 
quas Meretrices ipsae super Manibus 
k, Pedibus nudae Candelabra per* 
transeuntes colligebant, Papa, Duce, 
& Lucretia Sorore sua prsesentibus 
k, aspicientibns: Tandem exposita 
Dona ultimo, Diploides de Serico, 
Paria Caligarum, Bireta and alia, 
pro illis qui plnres dictas Meretrices 
carnaliter agnoscerent, quae fuerunt 
ibidem in Aula publico carnaliter 
tractatse arbitrio praesentium, & Do- 
na distributa victoribus. 

While the Borgians were thus in- 
volved in luxury and lasciviousness, 
cardinal d'Este, with his two bro- 
thers, came in a very pompous man- 
ner to Rome to solemnize the mar- 
riage with donna Lucretia. The 
number of nobility and dignified 
clergy which attended them was 
very great:* among others, he was 
accompanied by the lord of Correg- 
gio, and his son, also Hannibal Ben- 
tivoglio, and many others of dis- 
tinction. The Pope gave orders to 
receive them with extraordinary 
marks of honour and respect, and 
with a kind of regal magnificence; 
for all the oflScers of the court were 
sent to meet them, as did the ambas- 
sadors of France and Spain, and with 
them two hundred of the troops on 
horseback, and one hundred har- 
bingers on foot, besides an innu- 
merable sight of other servants, with 
trumpets and drums all richly appa- 
ralled, and all of them in new rich 
liveries. 

Valentine, on meeting the car- 
dinal, condescended to put him on 
bis right hand, in which manner he 
was accompanied to the Pope's pa- 
lace; on whose approach there, 
twenty cardinals came out to meet 
him, by whom he was conducted to 
the Pope. It was however observed, 
Valentine would not grant the pre- 
cedency to the cardinal's brothers, 
nor the foreign ambassadors, the 
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princes of Germany, nor even, in fhe 
jubilee time, to Monsigneur Bour- 
bon of the royal blood of France. 

On the arrival of these great per- 
sonages, the Pope, in consistory, 
diminished the annual fee* paid by 
the duke of Ferrara to the church, 
reducing it only to one hundred 
crowns; and gave the village of 
Lentot and the castle della Pieve, 
together with ten thousand crowns 
in specie, as part of Lucretia's dow- 
ry, although to the two foremen- 
tioned places he had no other title 
but usurpation, since they were the 
properties of the chapter of the 
clergy of Bologna. 

On the day before the last of the 
old year 1500, when the masquer- 
ades, races, and other diversions 
were ended, donna Lucretia, attend- 
ed by a numerous train of gentle- 
men and ladies, and placed in the 
middle between Ferdinand and Sig- 
ismond, princes of the Este family, 
was conducted from her own lodg- 
ings to the Vatican palace. She 
was clothed in gold brocade, having 
some young ladies supporting her 
train, accompanied by fifty others 
on foot, and a number of waiting 
maids. On the stairs of the Vatican 
palace were placed a number of 
persons with trumpets and other 
musical instruments, which they 
sounded on their approach. In this 
manner they marched along towards 
the great hall of the apostolic palace, 
called Paulina, where the Pope, 
with thirteen cardinals and duke 
Valentine, were waiting to receive 
them. There a table was placed, 
on one side of which sat the Pope, 
over against whom stood Ferdinand, 
the bridegroom's proxy, who ad- 
vancing, put a ring on the bride's 
finger; as in like manner the car* 
dinal of Este going up to her, pre- 
sented her with four rings, set; widi 
very costly diamonds, and pbi > 
small box on the table, oiH'^ 
took sundry diamoodk 
several bracelets of iei 
four beautiful 
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things of price, in all amounting to 
the value of one hundred thousand 
crowns* and upwards, which were 
given in a present to the bride, de- 
siring she would, in the mean time, 
be pleased to accept of these, as a 
mark of his own respect towards 
her, since the bridegroom intended, 
within a short while, to oflfer her 
some other things of the like nature, 
but of more value, and consequently 
more proportionate to her merit. 

When this solemnity was over, 
the Pope retired to another hall, 
after whom followed donna Lucre- 
tia, accompanied with a numerous 
train of ladies. In the evening, balls 
and other diversions were made, 
which lasted till twelve o'clock at 
night; fireworks were also played off 
on the area before St. Peter's church. 

As the pomp and splendour of the 
marriage was most extravagant, in 
like manner was the ceremony of 
delivering Lucretia over to her new 
husband, and the grandeur of her 
attendance in her journey to Ferra- 
ra, on which occasion the cardinal of 
Cosenzat was made legate a latercy 
on purpose to accompany her in that 
character. Valentine's guards es- 
corted her on the road, and orders 
were given, that, as she passed Pe- 
saro,and other towns of his dominion 
in Romagna,she should be received 
with extraordinary grandeur, as in- 
deed she was; and also on her arrival 
within the territory of Ferrara, hav- 
ing been met by the old duchess, 
and a numerous retinue, on the con- 
fines of that duchy. However, Val- 
entine and the cardinal of Este re- 
turned to Rome; and whereas this 
was in the time of Lent, the Pope 
dispensed with the duties of devo- 
tion, usually performed on that time, 
till raidlent Sunday,:^ on purpose that 
they might not interrupt the re- 
joicings and feastings made on occa 
•ioa AHm Biarriage.§ 
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But amidst this great joy some 
very tragical events happened, occa- 
sioned by the resentment of several 
private persons, who found them- 
selves and families so grievously 
oppressed by the Borgian tyranny, 
and whose suing for a revenge on 
their oppressors, served for no other 
purpose but to precipitate their own 
ruin. Among the rest, it chanced 
that in the masquerade time a cer- 
tain person in disguise encountered 
Valentine in the streets, against 
whom he vented some satirical and 
cutting expressions, on which he 
was immediately seized and led to 
prison, where, that same evening, 
Borgia ordered one of his hands^ to 
be chopped off, and the forepart of 
his tongue to be cut out of his mouth, 
and the same to be tied to the little 
finger of his hand, and placed on one 
of the grates of the window of the 
prison, so that for two full days it 
was exposed in this manner to pub- 
lic view, though they concealed the 
person who was guilty of the misde- 
meanour. 

At the same time it happened that 
the Pope and Valentine got private 
information that one Giovanni Lo- 
renzo a Venetian, a person famous 
for learning, had written several sa- 
tires against the Borgians in Greek, 
whose brothers sent translations "^ 
thereof to Venice: on which orders 
were given to seize him, his effects 
and writings; and accordingly it was 
done, notice of which being given to 
the senate of Venice, they imme- 
diately sent orders to their ambassa- 
dors at Rome to intercede with the 
Pope for his liberty, and that his 
goods and effects might be restored. 
To which the Pope answered, "That 
he did not imagine the republic of 
Venice had the concerns of the pris- 
oner so much at heart, and was 
sorry he could not comply with their 
demand, because the person for 
whom they interceded was already, 
by his orders, put to death ; so that 
their intercession was come too^ 
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late.'' And indeed so it was, for the 
poor unfortunate man had been 
ordered to be strangled, and thrown 
into ihe Tiber.* 

Some few days after an anony- 
mous letter was privately handed 
about at Rome, directed to one Sil- 
▼ius Savelli, who, together with the 
rest of that illustrious family, had 
taken sanctuary in Germany. This 
letter was dated from the Spanish 
camp before Tarento, a copy of 
which, among the others, came into 
the hands of the bishop of Modena, 
the Pope's datary, and by him was 
shown to the Pope and Valentine. 
This letter is printed in Burchardus's 
Diarium, and in Tomaso Tomasi; 
but for the satisfaction of the reader, 
I here subjoin a translation thereof, 
done with as much exactness as I 
could, and with as much justice in 
the translation, as the phraseology 
of our language can admit of. It is 
as follows: 

" To the noble lord Silvhis Savelli^ 
at the court of the most serene 
king of the Romans. 

"Noble Lord, — We have been 
informed by letters from our friends, 
that some time ago, by the per 
fidiousness and wickedness of the 
Pope, and no crime of your own, 
your effects have been plundered, 
and your whole estate exposed to 
public sale; and that by flying from 
Rome you had escaped the fury and 
rage of those robbers: we, as duty 
required, lamented and regretted 
your misfortunes; however, amongst 
80 many evils, it rejoiced us to hear 
that you had got safe into Germany, 
and was kindly received there by 
the emperor. But when we under- 
stood that you had procured recom- 
mendatory letters, and friends to in- 
tercede with the Pope, that your 
estate might be entirely restored to 
you; this gave us occasion to be ex- 
tremely surprised that your discre- 
tion should give way to your credu- 
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lity in this affair, or indeed, if yoa 
will allow us to speak plainly, to 
your weakness, in hoping that he 
who is a traitor to mankind, and 
has spent a life contaminated with 
whoredom and rapine, in deceiving 
the world, will, or can, do any just 
action, unless compelled by fear and 
force. No, you are wrong, my dear 
friend, and will find yourself ex- 
tremely deceived, if ever you expect 
peace from such a monstrous head 
of the church; and since you have 
been betrayed, sent into exile, and 
delivered up to destruction, for no 
other cause but his covetousness and 
treachery, you cannot bring this eter- 
nal war betwixt you to a conclu- 
sion, but by hostilities eternally 
maintained against him. You must, 
therefore, attempt other methods, 
and expose this public plague to the 
emperor, and the rest of the princes 
of the empire, with all the havoc 
committed by so infainous and sa- 
vage a monster, to the destruction 
of the Christian commonwealth: let 
them know his detestable crimes, 
perpetrated in contempt of God, and 
to the subversion of religion, so atro- 
cious, so outrageous, that it puzzles 
the wit of man to describe them. 

^< These things ought to be made 
public in the Diet, and assemblies of 
the princes; and printed, and num- 
bers of copies put into every body's 
hands, and dispersed through the 
world. It is a folly to complain of 
Mahomet, the old enemy of the 
Christian religion, for seducing vast 
multitudes,and making them deviate 
from the faith, since this new Ma- 
homet, by a complication of all kinds 
of iniquity, has infinitely out-done 
the former, and by his flagrant vices 
consumed the small remains of Chris- 
tianity: let them know that anti- 
christ, so often foretold by the pro- 
phets, is now come into the world; 
for never was there man born, or 
imagined, that could be a more mani- 
fest enemy to Christ, or a greater 
subverter of our faith and religion. 
Benefices and * lUoal diftnitia. 
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holy fathers, were to be conferred 
* upon eminent men, for the good of 
souls, are now disposed of by open 
sale, and only bestowed upon those 
who publicly purchase them for the 
most money; so that any one may 
now go to the Pope's palace, and 
buy the Christian mysteries with 
gold. There stands the cardinal of 
Modena, his minister of iniquity, 
that seller of benefices, constituted 
his holiness's commissioner for rais- 
ing money to satiate the Pope's 
avarice; there he stands, like Cer- 
berus at the gate of hell, barking at 
passengers, and most impudently ex- 
amining every one as he arrives, 
how much he brings with him? If 
he proves rich and wealthy, admis- 
sion is immediately granted; but the 
door is shut against the poor with 
bitter reproaches. Every thing is 
now vendible with his holiness, as 
dignities, honours, matrimony, dis- 
solving marriages, divorces, break- 
ing marriage contracts, and many 
other particulars, neither known to 
our ancestors, nor consistent with 
Christianity; new doctrines, new 
principles, to the great affronting of 
our Saviour,are allowed to be spread 
barefacedly among the people. Nor 
is there any kind of wickedness 
which does not now reign at Rome, 
and whiihin the Pope's own apart- 
ments; where the Tartars are out- 
done in thieving, the Carthaginians 
in treachery and deceit, Nero and 
Caligula in riot and cruelty. To 
enumerate all the slaughters, rapines, 
and incests there committed, would 
be a difficult and never-ending task. 
That noble youth Alphonsus of Ar- 
ragon, how barbarously was he 
butchered, and in a manner twice 

murdered, and Perotus slain 

^ in his arms? How was the once 
reverend sanctity of the Vatican 
thereby polluted with blood, while 
the very courtiers themselves were 
under such a dread and consterna- 
tion, that they fled and abandoned 
the palace? It would take a long 
time to particularize the others who 
■tdMMsn wounded, murdered, 



thrown alive into the Tiber, or sent 
out of the world by poison, and 
though the number of which is in a 
manner infinite, yet the evil still in- 
creases; and, in fine he has not even 
spared those, who by their authori- 
ty and merit, excelled others: there 
is not now a private person in Rome 
without his fears for himself and 
family. Whocan, without trembling, 
describe that monstrous lewdness, 
which in contempt of the reverence 
due to God and man, is openly ex- 
ercised within the Pope's own pa- 
lace? what incests? what filthiness 
of his sons and daughters? what 
troops and concourse of strumpets 
and panders swarm this time in St. 
Peter's palace? how many stews? 
how many brothels? 

"On the first of November, a day 
dedicated for celebrating the so- 
lemn festival of all the saints, no less 
than fifty prostitutes were invited to 
an entertainment within the Vati- 
can; a most shocking and abomina- 
ble spectacle ! Et * ut ad irritandum 
exempla non deessent, actitata est 
sequentibusdiebusin publicum spec- 
taculum Equa, quae spectance cum 
filiis pontifice intromissos admissa- 
rios nimio veneris ardore concitatos 
in furorem and rabiem converteret. 

" What sums of gold have not been 
extorted with the utmost rapacity 
from all Christendom, to support 
the luxury of the Pope's children ? 
For the better effecting this, a war 
is proclaimed against the Turks, 
solemn prayers appointed in all the 
churches of Rome, indulgences and 
pardons for sin sold in every foreign 
city; and all this, only a contrivance 
how he might raise the vast sums 
necessary for loading his daughter 
with gold and jewels, that she might 
carry off with her the pomp atid 
tribute of the church to her hus- 
band, by an unheard of and un- 
precedented piece of luxury, whence 
he might be in a capacity to make 
war upon ancient free cities, and 
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rightful princes. The old inhabi- 
tants he has forced from their pos- 
sessions; the greatest part of the 
Roman nobility he has driven into 
exile; the ancient lords of Latium 
he has deprived of their properties 
and estates, that on their ruins his 
incestuous brood of children and 
grand-children, some of whom are 
yet infants in their cradles, might 
be raised to wealth and kingdoms. 
Who is a stranger to the destruction 
of the province of Romagna.^ Who 
is ignorant of the calamities of Imola 
and Forli? Faenza has been taken 
by storm, Rimini and Pesaro sub- 
dued, and their bishops expelled and 
driven out. To these has he join- 
ed Cesena, Fano, and Bertinoro, all 
cities belonging to the ecclesiastical 
patrimony, and severed from it by 
the Pope, to erect a new dominion, 
wherein his son, the very likeness 
of his father, may have a field wide 
enough for plunder and destruction; 
and who, in the mean time, having 
greater matters in view, was forming 
a war against the states of Came- 
rino and Urbin, so that by conquer- 
ing these places he might the better, 
with the Pope's concurrence, possess 
himself of the whole Marca d'An- 
cona; and at last, when every body 
was undone, seize upon all the rights 
of the church and empire: for we 
are told the strongest fortresses of 
the ecclesiastical estate are already 
in his hands, as Spoleto, Civita-Vec- 
chia, Isola, Nepi, Terracina; and the 
castle of St. Angelo garrisoned by 
his forces. In fine, matters are come 
to such a pass, that every thing is 
governed by his pleasure, who does 
not act in his dominions like a prince 
and protector, but like an open 
enemy, wasting and turning every 
thing upside down: in this only ac- 
knowledged and beloved by his fa- 
ther, for being like himself in com- 
mitting cruelty and villany upon 
every body, so that it is difficult 
to judge which of the two is the 
most detestable production of nature. 
JLast year marching with an army 
into Romagaa, be destroyed and ra- 



vaged the cities belonging to the ec- 
clesiastical state, as if it had been in « 
an enemy's country; at length having 
plundered and robbed a great num- 
ber of towns there, he came to Fa- 
enza. In this expedition, Umbria, 
part of the Marca d' Ancona, and all 
Romagna, were laid waste ; and that 
his return might be of the same piece, 
he first led his army against Piom- 
bino, and then to the ciiy of Florence, 
where all things being in tranquillity, 
and the Florentines under no appre- 
hensions from his approach, he gave 
his soldiers leave to plunder for seve- 
ral days, and a full liberty to rob, 
steal, and spoil as much as they 
pleased; so that they, following the 
example of their good commander, 
filled every place with rapine, rape, 
bloodshed, murder, fire, and sword. 
This mischief, like a contagious dis- 
temper, spread itself among the 
people he had conquered, so that 
Todi, Viterbo, Rieti, and Tivoli, all 
places of note, finding no oppor- 
tunity of making war upon their 
neighbours, or rather a pretence for 
plundering, turned their own arms 
upon themselves, where the factions 
inflamed and prompted by this duke, 
and encouraged by the licentious- 
ness of the times, slaughtered their 
adversaries, and filled all places with 
death and desolation, a vast number 
of their fellow-citizens being thus 
cut off. In the mean time the good 
pontiff, being entirely abandoned to 
the prosecution of his lusts, was pro- 
curing gems and jewels every where 
for putting off his daughter to a hus- 
band loaded with unheard-of riches, 
and by which her father had so far 
gained her affections as to make her 
consent in a crime not to be men- 
tioned: and so much was he from 
discountenancing and punishing any 
kind of wickedness, that he openly 
prompted and encouraged people in 
the practice of it, that by their means 
he might distress and exterminate 
those he had banished as his adver- 
saries, and who were attached to the 
interest of the emperor; and having 
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their estates, might, upon the ruins 
* of their fortunes, establish princi- 
palities for his incestuous offspring. 
The cardinals are silent, if there are 
any among them of belter principles^ 
for the most powerful being partly 
driven away, and partly oppressed, 
none remain who dare so much as 
whisper against these things; and 
others, who have raised themselves 
infamously by their crimes, and their 
gold, &c., keep possession of that 
high dignity by flattery. They fa- 
vour and fawn upon the Pope; they 
praise and admire him, yet are all 
afraid, and terribly dread that fra- 
tricide his son, who from a cardinal 
has become an assassin. By tiis 
will and nod every thing is trans- 
acted, while, like the Turk lost in a 
herd of harlots, he is guarded by 
armed men. By his command and 
decree, whoever he wills is killed, 
wounded, and thrown into the Ty- 
ber, or made away with by poison, 
&c., their goods and effects at home 
and abroad seized and confiscated: 
the hunger after them is satiated only 
with rapine, their thirst for them 
with human blood. For fear of 
these cruel outrages, the noblest fa- 
milies of Rome have been obliged to 
leave that city, the best of the in- 
habitants to abscond, and, unless so 
many evils are remedied as soon 
as possible by the emperor, every 
mortal will think of abandoning 
Rome, and of making their escape 
in the best manner they can. 
horrid posture of affairs! detest- 
able times! how much degenerated 
from that ancient sanctity of the 
Popes! how much gone aside from 
justice! Scarcely will posterity be- 
lieve that this torch has thrown out 
such flames for consuming mankind. 
While the Christian princes are de- 
liberating in what manner the state 
of religion may be enlarged, how 
can they pretend to make war on 
the Turks and Arabians, if this do- 
mestic fire is not first extinguished, 
which, in the time of Charles VIII. 
and daring his variance with Al- 
0, inflamed the Pope himseUl 



to solicit, by many promises, these 
infidels to land six thousand horse 
in Apulia? Was it then for this end 
that vows were made by so many 
famous princes of old, for defending 
and propagating the Christian re- 
ligion, and recovering Jerusalemi 
which cost the champions of the 
Christian republic so great an effu- 
sion of blood, so much labour and 
toil? Was it for this end, I ^ay, that 
Roderick Borgia, the most detestable 
and deepest sink of iniquity that ever 
lived, having purchased the pon- 
tificate by his crimes, should turn 
all divine and human laws upside- 
down? Let then the princes lend a 
helping hand for supporting their 
falling religion, and bring the bark 
of St. Peter, tost now amidst a tem- 
pest, within a safe harbour. Let 
them restore justice and tranquillity 
to Rome, and remove out of the way 
this common pest, born for the de- 
struction of the Christian republic; 
by doing which they may establish 
a great example, that good men may 
for the future live quietly, and se- 
curely enjoy their fortunes. All 
these things, Silvius, which are too 
true, being reduced into the form of 
an oration, you must boldly recite 
with an audible voice, in some pub- ' 
lie diet of the princes; yet if that ^ 
cannot be well effected, at some 
great ecclesiastical solemnity; then 
must the whole be committed to 
writing, and given them to read, and 
also transmitted to the absent kings. 
Farewell then, and remember you 
are a Roman and our friend; agaia 
we bid you farewell. 

** Dated at Tarento, from the Royal Camp, 
the 15lh of November." 

Although the Pope and Valen- 
tine had this keen satire read to 
them, and though it pierced their 
hardened and obdurate hearts with 
anguish and rage, and inflamed 
them to a kind of madness, finding 
they were the abhorrence of man- 
kind, yet these public and heavy ac- 
cusations made, however, no* ijro- 
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Stable impression on their minds, 
being, in spite of all kinds of admo- 
nitionS) incorrigablyr intent on mis- 
chief, disregarding and trampling 
tinder foot all manner of fear of the 
divine justice, or regard to their own 
characters among mankind, despis- 
ing even common decency in their 
actions, sordid interest and sensual 
pleasures being their sole views, in 
order to establish to themselves a 
power which should be formidable 
to every one. 

The Pope also, the better to pro- 
secute an offensive war against all 
those he thought fit to account his 
enemies, made a proposal to king 
Frederick, to purchase of him the 
arms and artillery he had carried 
along with him to Ischia; and which 
he accordingly bought for fourteen 
thousand crowns,* though they were 
judged worth fifty thousand; so that 
those arms were likewise brought 
to Rome, and disposed of as the 
pontiff and Valentine thought pro- 
per. And having, moreover, got 
intelligence that the family Colonna, 
before they had abandoned their 
estates, had hid the best part of their 
artillery and arms under ground 
somewhere in their own territory, 
that thereby they might not come 
into their enemy's hands, and in 
hopes that in time they might re- 
cover them for their own use; here- 
upon the Pope determined to go 
thither in person, accompanied by 
the cardinals Este, Cosenza, and 
Borgia; where, by force oft impri- 
sonments, tortures, and threatened 
death, he extorted from the peas- 
ants a confession where the artillery 
had been hid ; after which he caused 
them to be dug up, and carried to 
Rome, with which spoil he entered 
that city in a triumphant manner. 

Being thus provided with arms, 
Alexander and his son Borgia re- 
solved to make a voyage to Piom- 
bino, and visit the other towns they 
had usurped from Appiano the right 



of their new dominion^ and to pro- 
vide the towns there with arms, 
that they might be at hand for their 
service, when a proper opportunity 
offered for invading Tuscany. Ac- 
cordingly they prepared for this voy- 
age, and set out with all the pomp 
and solemnity they thought becom- 
ing the occasion. 

When every thing was in readi- 
ness, they accordingly embarked 
within the harbour of Corneto, 
where six gallies were attending his 
holiness's coming; in whose retinue 
were the following cardinals, name- 
ly, Palavicino, Orsino, Cosenza, San- 
severino, Este, Borgia, and with 
them Valentine, a number of pre- 
lates, a multitude of other persons 
of note, servants and attendants. 
The first night they arrived at Piom- 
bino,.at which place they tarried 
several days. The people of the 
country having been summoned to 
come thither, to swear allegiance, 
and do homage to Valentine as their 
lawful sovereign: part of their time 
was spent in visiting the other vil- 
lages of that territory. Then they 
went to the island of Elba, where 
they tarried one night; afterwards 
came back and reviewed the fortifi- 
cations, and ordered matters about 
them. Another part of their time 
was spent in ecclesiastical functions, 
the chief of which was a chapel 
held (as they termed it) on the third 
Sunday in Lent, where cardinal 
Cosenza celebrated mass, at which 
the Pope assisted pontifically; when 
this was over they abandoned them- 
selves to their pleasures, and all 
manner of diversions, for which end 
they convened a number of the 
handsomest young* women of the 
place, who danced before his holi- 
ness, and performed other kinds of 
merriment, after the fashion of that 
country; and where, though it was 
Lent time, the Pope and all his com- 
pany were observed to make no 
manner of scruple to eat flesh ; and 
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tants to their interests, and that a 
report of their great liberality might 
be spread about, there were such 
feastings and prodigality used as al- 
most surpasses belief. Here Valen- 
tine held several conferences about 
getting the dominion of Pisa into 
his own hands; however, it happen- 
ed, that those who were employed 
to effect this, were the very instru- 
ments of ruining the project, and 
threw such difficulties in the way, 
as that, to the great mortification of 
the Borgians^ the affair was reuder- 
ed abortive. 

After this, the Pope embarked 
and set out on his return to Rome, 
but the wind turning contrary, he 
could not proceed in his voyage, so 
was forced to lie five whole nights 
on board the galleys at sea, where 
provisions began to be very scarce; 
more than that, there arose such a 
furious tempest, that though they 
were a considerable distance from 
' the shore, they durst not make in 
for land, but were tossed about in a 
very terrible manner, not without 
the utmost danger of being ship- 
wrecked; besides most of the Pope's 
retinue on board were sadly dis- 
tressed with sickness and fear, every 
thing being in the utmost confusion 
and danger; though it was observ- 
ed, that none of the passengers kept 
up their spirits so well as Alexan- 
der himself, who, in the middle of 
the storm, was still above deck, 
though unable to do any thing, but 
sit in his arm-chair, and every now 
and then to cast the sign of the cross, 
and invoke the name of Jesus.* At 
length, with much ado, they made 
the harbour of Port Hercule, and 
got on shore, where horses were 
sent from Corneto, to carry them 
homewards by land, at which place 
Valentine, in another galley, was 
just arrived. From thence, by short 
journies, they all got to Civiia-Vec- 
hia and Paolo, then to Rome, after 
near a month's absence. 

About the same time the prince 
d'Alberet, of Navarre ^ arrived at 



Rome, with his two brothers, who, 
as they were Valentine's brotherjS- 
in-law, met with a very distinguish- 
ing reception. 

Before this, such revolutions hap- 
pened within the kingdom of Na- 
ples, as had produced very remark- 
able effects, occasioned by a discord^ 
which arose between the French 
and Spanish generals about the di« 
vision of that kingdom; wherein the 
one, as has already bees related, 
had the provinces of Lavoro and 
Abruzzo allotted him, the other 
Puglia and Calabria; but in making 
the said division, the limits of these 
provinces had not been well set- 
tled or understood by the different 
parties, so it happened both laid 
claim to a particular district^ called 
ilCapitanato. The reason of their 
mutual pretensions on that country, 
was, because Alphonsus, the first 
Arragonese king of Naples, for the 
better raising the revenues of the 
provinces, had changed their old 
names, dividing the whole into thesQ 
six, namely, Terra-di-Lavoro, Prin- 
cipato, Basilicata, Calabria, Puglia, 
and Abruzzo. Puglia was subdi- 
vided into three parts, viz. Terra- 
d'Olranlo, Terra-di-Bari, and Capi- 
tanato; which last being contiguous 
to Abruzzo, and separated from the 
rest of Puglia, by the river Lofanto; 
the French having no regard to the 
modern names, pretended that Capi- 
tanato was not included in the four 
provinces, or if it was, that it rather 
belonged to Abruzzo than Puglia* 
This they alleged, not so much on 
account of the value they had for 
that country, as because, if they had 
it not, they would lose a consider- 
able revenue arising from the tax on 
cattle: besides, in years of scarcity 
of grain, if Abruzzo and Terra-di- 
Lavoro should want corn, and they 
should not have it in their power to 
supply them from thence, it would 
be a vast disadvantage to those pro- 
vinces, and reduce t!aA\x\ v^ ^'^'«»x 
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extremities; especially if ever the 
Spaniards should hinder them from 
being supplied from Puglia and Si- 
cily. 

The Spaniards, on the other hand, 
denied that Capitanato by any means 
belonged to the French, because the 
extent of Abruzzo terminating with 
the mountains, did not therefore in- 
clude the low grounds beyond it: 
besides that, in the division of places, 
the modern names are more to be 
regarded than the ancient. On ac- 
count of this difference, for the first 
year both parties condescended to 
share mutually the revenues of the 
aforesaid district; but the year fol- 
lowing, new animosities on that ac- 
count arising between the respective 
generals, especially on the part of 
Gonsalvo the Spanish commander, 
he not only claimed a right for his 
master to all the Capitanato, but 
likewise to Basilicato, saying the 
latter district was included in Cala- 
bria, which was subdivided into Ci- 
tra and Ultra; nay, more than that, 
pretended that all Val-di-Beneven- 
to, in the French dominion, was also 
a part of Puglia, and accordingly 
sent his substitutes to hold courts of 
justice in Tripalda, a village two 
miles from Avellino, where the 
French officers resided. 

These contentions were very trou- 
blesome to most of the barons of the 
kingdom, who were forced every 
now and then to be mediators be- 
tween the said Gonsalvo for Spain, 
and the French viceroy, Lewis 
d'Ormignacca, duke of Nemours; 
where, by means of the mediators, 
Lewis at Melfi, and Gonsalvo at 
Atella, treaties for some months 
were held, for adjusting this knotty 
affair with one another, and where 
the two discordant generals had 
personal interviews; but at no rate 
could the matter be made up; so that 
they resolved, however, to wait for 
the determination of their respective 
kings, and until they received their 
mutual instructions from the courts 



But in the mean time the French 
vice-roy, being puffed up on account 
of his superiority in number of 
troops, thought it advisable not to 
regard what he had so lately agreed 
upon with Gonsalvo; and according- 
ly declared war against the Span- 
iards, in case they would not imme- 
diately resign their pretensions to 
all Capitanato. On this, he ordered 
his troops to make an incursion on 
the Spaniard's ground, as far as 
Tripalda, from which time, namely, 
the 19th of June, the war actually 
begun* between these two powers, 
and which was vigorously prose- 
cuted by the French, who, without 
any hesitation, possessed themselves 
of all the towns within the Capita- 
nato, and many others held by the 
Spaniards; which proceeding of the 
vice-roy was highly approved by 
the king of France, who, although 
he heard the Spaniards were will- 
ing to yield up the Capitanato, yet 
that would not satisfy Lewis, whose 
mind was entirely bent on prose- 
cuting the war, and accordingly sent 
two thousandt Swiss thither by sea. 
At the same time he took the princes 
of Salerno and Bisignano into his 
service, and under his pay, together 
with sundry other considerable ba- 
rons of that kingdom : and for the 
better carrying on his designs this 
way, Louis came to Lyons, which, 
as being the most contiguous town 
in France to Italy, there he design- 
ed to make the necessary provisions 
for carrying on the war of Naples, 
proposing to himself to be in a short 
time in possession of that whole 
kingdom, not being, as we have 
said, contented with having resign- 
ed up to him the places in dispute; 
for he determined, if need was, to 
come to Italy in person, which he 
was very soon obliged to, on account 
of new troubles and revolutions in 
Tuscany, occasioned by Vitellozzo, 
Gian-Pagolo Baglione, and the Or- 
sini, who all of them had contriv- 
ed, waYi \\\« v^tvv&\kliLt aasistance of 
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de Medicis reinstated in his former 
dignity within Florence ; the origi- 
nal cause of which was thus: 

Gulielmo dePazzi, the Florentine 
commissuiry in Arezzo, having got 
private intelhgence, that some of the 
citizens there held a fraudulent cor- 
respondence with Vitellozzo,in pre- 
judice of the republic, and by whom 
they were excited to revolt from their 
government, was resolved to put a 
stop to this, and crush it in its in- 
fancy: however, as he judged the 
disaffection was not universal, so he 
imagined the authority of the repub- 
lic was of itself sufficient to quell the 
sedition: accordingly he imprisoned* 
two of the chief ringleaders of the de- 
signed conspiracy; but this had the 
effect to make the rebellion break 
out sooner than otherwise it would; 
for the inhabitants finding the above- 
mentioned persons were seized, they 
rose up in a tumultuous manner, 
and publiclyt renounced their allegi- 
ance to the Florentine government, 
recovered the two prisoners out of 
the commissary's hands, and threw, 
not only him, but the other magis- 
trates of the city, into gaol; after 
which the rebels ran promiscuously 
to and fro through the streets, cry- 
ing out, liberty, liberty; so that no 
part of the city remained in the pos- 
session of the Florentines, except 
the citadel, in which, at the begin- 
ning of the tumult,j: Cosmus, bishop 
of that place, the governor's son, had 
taken shelter. 

After this, the Aretines sent for 
Vitelozzoto their assistance ; but he, 
instead of being rejoiced at the news 
of their rebellion, seemed very much 
concerned that they had managed 
their things so ill, as to revolt before 
the precise time concerted between 
them, finding matters were not ripe 
for making head against the Floren- 
tines: however, he judged it neces- 
sary not to refuse their demand, and 
accordingly marched thither with his 
own company of men-at-arms, and 
a good number of foot brought from 
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Citta-di-Castello. On his arrival 
Gian Pagolo Baglione from Perugia, 
and Pandolpho Petrucci from Siena, 
sent the Aretines* money to enable 
them the better to proceed in their 
enterprise. A few days after Vitel- 
lozzo went from Arezzo, and came 
back to Citta-di-Castello, but his 
troops he left in the former place, 
with a strict charge to the inhabi- 
tants and soldiers to block up the 
citadel, whereby the enemy might 
have no opportunnity to get. a cor- 
respondence and communication with 
the town; and on his departure, 
he promised to return to Arezzo 
furnished with considerable rein- 
forcements. 

On the other hand, the Floren- 
tines not considering of how great 
importance it was to suppress this 
rebellion in the beginning, ap- 
peared but slow in sending their 
forces for recovering the place, hav- 
ing imagined the town so very in- 
considerable, that the few troops in 
its neighbourhood were sufficient to 
quell the sedition: which negligence 
and tardiness being observed by Vi- 
telozzo, he took fresh courage ; and 
having been well recruited, and his 
number of troops augmented, re- 
turned to Arezzo. After him came 
Gian-Pagolo Baglione, Fabio, Pago- 
lo-Orsini's son, the cardinal, and 
Pietro de Medicis, and with them 
their whole forces; where, having 
got artillery from Siena, they accor- 
dingly began to batter the citadel, 
which at that time was very desti- 
tute of provisions, and of every other 
thing necessary for a defence. 

The besiegers had also taken care 
to surround the citadel with ramparts 
and trenches on purpose that the 
besieged might not have any man-' 
ner of succour brought in to them: ^ 
whereupon those within the fort, not- 
withstanding they knew that the 
Florentine troops commanded by 
Hercole Bentivoglio, had come to 
their assistance as far a& Qvsa.'i^v.'^^^ 
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that they durst not make head against 
the enemy, and despairing of having 
any other assistance or succour: they 
were therefore obliged lo* surrender 
on conditions, about fourteen days 
after the rebellion had begun: how- 
ever the besiegers insisted that Cos- 
mus the bishop, and eight others, 
should remain their prisoners, until 
they were exchanged with some 
other citizens of Arezzo, who were 
then detained in the hands of the 
Florentines. After this the Aretines 
themselves demolished the citadel. 

In the mean time the Florentine 
troops, knowing that Vitellozzo and 
Gian-Pagolo were superior to them 
in force, and being afraid to attack 
them, retired to Montevarchi, which 
gave the enemy an opportunity to 
possess themselvest of all the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages. 

It is however probable, that this 
enterprise on Arezzo had not been 
undertaken in concert with the Pope, 
and Caesar Borgia his son, because, 
as we have said already, the latter 
bad judged the restoring the Medici 
family was not for their interest, 
having always imagined to them- 
selves, that by the confusion which 
generally ensues from popular go- 
vernments, a door might be the 
better opened for them to seize upon 
the territory of Florence, and to get 
it into their own hands; which thing 
they judged could not be so well 
effected if the said territory was 
governed by a single prince. On 
this account the Borgians did not at 
all relish the affair of Arezzo's re- 
volting then, nor indeed the increase 
of the power of the Orsini, the Bag- 
lioni,and Vitelli, which they thought 
might always be an obstacle to their 
designs; for they did not know but 
in time the Orsini, and the others 
already named, might usurp the 
Florentine government for them- 
selves; for which reason Alexander 
and Valentine determined to pull 
down their power, and ruin them as 
Boon as a &i opportunity presented. 
However, the better to dissemb\e 

• Guicciard, lib, v. p. 143. t Ibid. 



the matter, they did not seem to 
take very great notice of the affair 
of Arezzo, being afraid to irritate 
those famous generals, and disgust 
them at that critical conjuncture. 
Besides, they hoped such kinds of 
revolutions and changes among the 
Florentines, were not easy to be ad- 
justed and terminated, so that some 
time or other an opportunity might 
be offered for the better subduing 
that state to themselves. However, 
that they might not lose the present 
opportunity of prosecuting their own 
schemes and views, Valentine, in 
concert with the Pope, determined, 
amidst so many revolutions and 
changes, not to stand by as idle spec- 
tators of other people's actions, but, 
in the greatest heat of them, under- 
take a certain enterprise, which 
scarcely would have succeeded, if 
Baglione and Vitelli had not at that 
time been very busy in other matters. 
This new undertaking of the Bor- 
gians was no less than to get the 
whole stale of Urbin* into their 
hands, to effect which openly, they 
knew very well they could never 
bring it to bear, unless the foremen- 
tioned commanders concurred in 
their assistance. The method, there- 
fore, which Valentine chose for 
bringing this about, was by strata- 
gem and guile: however, the invio- 
lable love and affection which the 
people of Urbin had for the family 
of Montefeltri, by whom, for so 
many ages, they had been happily 
governed, and the particular esteem 
and value they had for their present 
sovereign Guidobaldo, by whose 
msBcenatic genius and magnanimity, 
Urbin was become the school and 
pride of all Italy, for politeness and 
erudition: besides, his protection 
from the king of France, the aid 
given by that nation to him, and 
the family della Rovere, with whom 
Guidobaldo was so nearly related; 
the particular attachment of the Ve- 
netians to the family of Urbin, for 
L iVve &\\\%\xVat %ood services done their 
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predecessors, above all the inex- 
pressible jealousies which the princes 
of Italy would of course have, if ever 
Valentine should unite such a flour- 
ishing state to his other usurped do- 
minions. All these, I say, were 
forcible motives to make Borgia be- 
lieve that, if he should attempt sucli 
an enterprise openly, he must needs 
encounter insuperable difficulties and 
oppositions in so bold an undertak- 
ing; so that, as we have said, guile 
and fraud were the only means he 
had recourse to, for rendering his 
machinations against Urbin success- 
ful. 

For this end he executed the whole 
affair in so occult and subtle a man- 
ner, that no mortal could possibly be 
able to penetrate into, or even so 
much as suspect his scheme, having 
no other accomplice in the affair but 
the Pope alone : and if the attempt 
should prove successful, he had pro- 
jected in his mind two means by 
which he might keep possession; 
namely, his father's authority and 
power as Pope, and his own force 
and industry. 

The first way they went to work, 
was, to lull the duke of Urbin 
asleep, amidst the noise of arms in the 
neighbouring territories, and the la- 
mentations of so many distressed 
and ruined people around him. The 
soporific which, for this end they 
gave him, was lies and flatteries, 
professing so warm a zeal for his il- 
lustrious fatnily, that it was impos- 
sible for an honest and sincere heart, 
like Guidobaldo's, not to be allured. 
The better to colour over this fawn- 
ing treachery, as there was some 
difference between the duke of Urbin 
and the apostolic chamber about 
their fiefs, Alexander made* up the 
matter entirely to the satisfaction of 
the former: and as a greater mark of 
his pretended particular attachment 
io the duke's family, he made his 
nephew Francisco Maria, prefect of 
Rome; and, the better to carry on the 
deceit, proposed! a marriage between 

put a p. 222. Goicciard. lib.^. 
tlbid. 
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the said prefect and his own niece 
donna Angela Bargia. In fine, that 
the duke might not have the least 
umbrage of any want of friendship ia 
his holiness, he gave him such seem- 
ing marks of kindness and affection, 
both by his own letters,* and by ex- 
pressions of zeal for his interest to 
his resident at Rome, that they were 
enough to deceive any mortal 

However, the train being laid and 
ready to be kindled for effecting the 
ruin of that poor deluded prince, 
Valentine made a show of sending 
the duke oft Gravino, andLiverotto 
da Fermo, with a few of his troops 
for besieging at large the city of 
Camerino,to which siege he gave out 
he was to come very soon in person. 
But he took care, in the mean time, 
to march with his troops from Rome 
towards Perugia, at which place the 
bishop of Elva, the commissary ge- 
neral of his army arrived also. Oa 
this, Valentine despatched two Span- 
iards to the duke of Urbin as Mes- 
sengers, with whom they carried a 
letter from the Pope, by way of 
brief, which had been brought thither 
by the bishop, and in which his holi- 
ness declaredjt "That as he very well 
knew the regard and attachment 
which the duke of Urbin always had 
for the church, and the holy see, he 
therefore hoped, that as duke Valen- 
tine was engaged in acting with his 
arms in the service of the church, his 
highness would countenance him 
therein, and lend him what assistance 
he could on that occasion, especially 
in the affair which the bishop of Elba 
had in commission to tell him; and 
who, for that end, intended very soon 
to wait on him.'* 

At the same time Valentine, in his 
instructions to these two Spaniards, 
desired, at any rate, they would pro- 
cure the duke to send him the§ ar- 
tillery he had promised, for the bet- 
ter carrying on his siege of Cameri- 
no; and that they might be brought 
to him with the vxvot^ ^^'5»^^\\'^ ^^- 
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sired the duke would cause the road 
to be mended, over which they were 
to be conveyed: last of all, that he 
would provide him with provisions 
andforage for hisarmy,for which end 
lie would send one thousand five hun- 
dred men to escort the stores through 
his territory, and to beg that the duke 
would accordingly grant them a free 
pass. 

On the arrival of these two mes- 
sengers, the duke received them very 
graciously, and promised to* comply 
with every thing they had demand- 
ed; and accordingly ordered one of 
his principal gentlemen to carry an 
answer to the letter brought by the 
bishop of Elba: at the same time to 
wait on duke Valentine, and in his 
name to salute him, and make him 
an offer of his service, and of what- 
ever assistance his territory could 
afford. Accordingly the said gen- 
tleman met Borgia at Spoleto, to 
whom he delivered the commission 
he had from his master, whom Va- 
lentine kindly thanked, and express- 
ed howt grateful he resolved to be 
for the many favours he had re- 
ceived from the duke of Urbin. 
At the same time he appeared to be 
ail goodness and complaisance, nay, 
very facetious with the duke's gen- 
tleman, telling him he purposed to 
have no otherf brother in Italy but 
the duke of Urbin. The gentleman, 
on departure, asked, if he had any 
other thing to desire from his mas- 
ter? Valentine replied, no, but only 
that he begged the duke would not 
fail to send the one thousand foot 
which he had promised forVitelloz- 
zo's assistance in Tuscany, 

With such exquisite iniquity was 
Borgia blindfolding this deluded 
prince, under the veil of friendship: 
for no sooner did the messengers ar- 
rive at Urbin, to give his master an 
account of the gracious reception he 
had met with, than Borgia gave 
orders to two thousand of his soldiers 
to march with all imaginable speed 
into the§ state of Urbin, under co- 

• OuiccJard. lib. y, p, 142. 
fTom.2'ottum.p.2Si. 



lour of convoying the forage and ar- 
tillery he had demanded. At the same 
time he commanded his other troops 
on the side towards Romagna and 
Fano, to approach with haste to the 
confines of the state of Urbin, and 
to secure the high roads and passes 
there, that so when he attacked that 
dominion, the duke himself might 
not escape, and to be ready to rush 
into the said territory on a call. 
Accordingly Borgia, with a good 
number of cavalry, flew to Nocera,* 
which was also the road to Cameri- 
no: hence making his troops file 
about towards Sigillo and Schieggia, 
he entered the dominion of Urbin in 
so furious a manner, that no place 
did he spare fromt plunder, and 
ruin, declaring, that the next day he 
would force his way to the town of 
Urbin. 

As soon as Guidobaldo the duke, 
who was little expecting such a 
shock, heard, by an express from his 
commissary at Cagli, of this hostile 
invasion; also from Fossombrune, 
that some ofValentine's troops, partly 
come from Romagna, and partly list- 
ed at Fano, had, under the command 
of the counts Montevechio and St 
Lorenzo, taken possession of the 
passes between the states of Urbin, 
Prefetto, and Monte feltro; and that 
there were many troops from Ro- 
magna, behind with their comman- 
ders on the confines, placed to block 
up the passages, and had actually 
surrounded Monte Leo, on purpose 
to hinder retiring thither, he was 
quite thimderstruckwithamazement; 
but finding himself unprepared for 
a defence, resolved to save his own 
life, and his brother's the prefect, by 
flight. Accordingly, recommending 
his affairs to his subjects, and be- 
seeching them not to expose their 
lives and fortunes to the cruelty of 
the tyrant, he left Urbin, and fled to 
St. Agata,j: a village near Montefel- 
tro, at which place he and his bro- 
ther disguised theiLselvcs in the ha- 
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bit of peasants;* and parting with 
each other, attended but by one sin- 
gle servant, they took different roads, 
one towards Mantua, the other to- 
wards Savona; where, after escaping 
a thousand snares laid by Valentine 
to entrap them, by the good provi- 
dence of G04 they arrived safe at 
these respective places.! 

As soon as Borgia got to Urbin, 
he took possession thereof without 
opposition, and of the:|: rest of that 
state: however, he did not think 
every thing was to his wishes, since 
the hope of his guile had not fully 
succeeded with regard to the duke 
of Urbin and his brother's persons, 
which he wanted in his hands, and 
by whose deaths,§ and the total ruin 
of the Montefeltrio family, he pro- 
posed to establish a possession of 
what he had usurped, because he 
foresaw hisown downfall, if ever that 
illustrious house should once more 
raise up its head. For this end, 
knowing cardinal delta Rovere was 
the chief support of this family, and 
at that time in Savonia, the Pope 
and be therefore laid their heads to- 
gether, how they might, by fraud, get 
this cardinal into their hands: to ef- 
fect which they proposed to send 
cardinal d'Alberet, and onb Troccies 
the Pope's faithful servant in iniqui- 
ty, with the galliesjl from Rome, 
under pretence of going to compli- 
ment the king of France in the Pope's 
name, that monarch being daily ex- 
pected in Italy, and on his march 
thither: however, Troccie's instruc- 
tions were, to land the gallies near 
Savona, and there to send mes- 
sengers to cardinal della Rovere in 
that city, whom they thought, hear- 
ing of Alberet's arrival, and their 
design in going to meet the French 
king, would doubtless make no scru- 
ple to come from Savona, and visit 



* Tom. ToiDai..p. 226. 
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him aboard the galleys ; and when 
he >yas on board, then had Troccies 
private orders to seize, and bring 
him with the said galleys back to 
Rome. Accordingly the galleys left 
Rome, and arrived where they had 
been ordered; on which they sent 
to Savona, to acquaint della Rovere 
of their having come there, and of 
their intended voyage to meet the 
king of France, and the like: at the 
same lime, with an air of vast cour- 
tesy and respect, invited the cardinal 
aboard. But although the sincerity 
of his heart could not make him 
dream of such a piece of treachery 
as was contrived, yet he held it as a 
constant maxim never to trust him- 
self into the power of the Borgians 
at any rate; accordingly he sent his 
excuses* in a genteel manner, for 
not coming to wait on cardinal d'Al- 
beret at that time by which means 
Providence protected and delivered 
him out of their hands; though it is 
the general belief, that Alberet was 
not let into the secret, but made a 
tool of for giving a colour to the 
perfidious designs of the Borgians.t 

Valentine could not be contained 
within himself for rage and fury, 
when he was informed that his 
scheme had proved abortive, and 
that he could not, so well as he 
wished, establish himself in his new 
usurped dominion, at the expense of 
the prince's lives whom he had 
robbed. 

In the mean time he tarried at 
Urbin, at which place he had two 
viewsf in his head, nor was he re- 
solved which of them he should first 
execute, whether to make an end of 
the siege he had begun at Camerino, 
or march with his troops and join 
Vitellozzo, whose army, bearing the 
name of ecclesiastic, was, after hav- 
ing taken the citadel ofArezzo, 
making considerable progress in Tus- 
cany. Borgia was greatly prompted 
to this by the hopes of getting tb^ 
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whole into his hands, but dreaded 
the protection the king of France 
gave them, and the commands he 
had had from that monarch not to 
molest the territories of Tuscany; 
also the troops which Lewis ordered 
from Milan to their assistance, and 
the speedy arrival of that king into 
Italy: all these considerations were 
powerful discouragements to Valen- 
tine in the attempt, being afraid to 
raise the indignation of the king of 
France, at a time he stood so much 
in need of his protection and coun- 
tenance, for carrying on his own 
schemes: so that after he had held 
several treaties with Mons. Volterra, 
the Florentine deputy, at last he 
thought it advisable not to meddle 
then with affairs in that dominion. 
However, having changed the opin- 
ion he first had about Vitellozzo's 
progress there, and seeming at pres- 
ent to favour his designs, he sent 
him privately all the succour and 
reinforcements he could, and so turn- 
ed his mind and forces against Ca- 
merino. However, before his de- 
parture out of Urbin, he thought it 
was best for him not to lose the 
present opportunity of stripping the 
ducal palace of all its riches^ and 
sumptuous furniture, which had been 
brought together by so many princes, 
and famous generals, Guidobaldo's 
predecessors; and which palace had 
been a depository for the rich spoils 
of so many great victories obtained 
by them. Among the other particu- 
lars, the inestimable library,! which 
had been so carefully collected and 
augmented by the magnanimous and 
learned duke Frederick; that, with 
the other things of value, Valentine 
sent to the castle of Foli, to be kept 
there, that fort being, he thought, 
the securest place of any within his 
new dominions. 

The Florentines, in the mean time, 

to let the world know their senti- 

xoeuts about Valentine's behaviour 

and progress, and that he had been 

the chief aider and abettor of the 

w^ar carried on against theni by Vi- 
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tellozzo; accordingly made heavy 
complaints to the king of France, 
and how, in contempt of his ma- 
jesty's express commands, he had 
stirred up those commotions which 
had been carried on in their preju- 
dice, telling his majesty plainly, that 
Borgia being grown so very insolent 
and presumptuous, on account of 
his prosperous fortune, there could 
be now no bounds set to his daring 
ambition, since from one usurpation 
he was going on to another, in such 
a manner, that there were sufficient 
evidences to believe he had even 
machinations on foot against his ma- 
jesty's* own crown, and, under the 
shadow of his wings, was aspiring 
to the sole dominion of all Italy. 
For corroborating the truth of these 
accusations, Charles Ambuosa, lord 
of Chiamont, the king's lieutenant 
in Milan, declared to his majesty, 
that he also believed what the Flo- 
rentines represented to him, and 
every thing of which they had ac- 
cused Valentine, assuring his ma- 
jesty that he could never safely rely 
on the faith of the Borgians: by all 
which the indignation of Lewis be- 
gan to be so much kindled against 
Borgia, and now so jealous of his 
procedure, that, besides the succours 
of three thousand Swiss cavalry, and 
a great quantity of artillery, he sent 
other considerable forces to the as- 
sistance of the Florentines; nay, 
more than that, now publicly de- 
clared, that Valentine was become 
odious in his eyes, that he was re- 
solved to go in person, and strip that 
new duke of Romagna of all the do- 
minions he had so villanously usurp- 
ed; and furthermore declared plainly, 
that at last he was convinced that to 
do this, was an undertaking in itself 
more holy, and of greater benefit to 
Christianity, than to carry on a war 
against the Turks:t so well do princes 
know how to make use of a pretence 
to piety, whenever that.sacred word 
serves lo gratify their own passions 
auA \tvXeies\.\ s\wc^ ^\\\v^\ \\S& VRa.\esty 
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nbglected the means for so doing, or 
did not find that the putting them 
in execution, tallyed with his own 
views and schemes; so that, in fine, 
for all his pretences of reducing the 
tyrant, by his actions the world had 
room to conjecture that he intended 
no such thing. 

Valentine, in the mean time, hav- 
ing laid close siege to the city of 
Cameriiio, seemed (after a truce of 
a few days) to listen to proposals of 
agreement, made by Julius Ceesar 
da Varano, lord of that place, for 
surrendering. But, according to his 
maxims and politics, never thinking 
any state securely his own, until the 
sovereigns of them were sent out of 
the world, he therefore thought it 
better for his purpose to make use of 
guile, and take that city rather by 
surprise than treaty, being certain, 
he thought, by the former, Varano 
could not escape out of his hands. 
Accordingly, while this poor lord 
was busy in drawing up the articles 
of capitulation, and deeming himself 
secure from hostilities, by virtue of 
the few days truce made with the 
enemy; Valentine, in the mean time, 
caused his whole army to attack the 
town with all imaginable fury, and 
with little opposition got possession* 
thereof, whereby the said Julius 
Caesar da Varano, and two of his 
sons, one called Venantio, the other 
Hannibal, fell into his hands; both 
of which were, according to Borgia's 
wonted barbarity, afterwards order- 
ed to be strangled,! as we shall soon 
have occasion to relate: but, as pro- 
vidence directed, it happened that 
G iovanni Maria, Varano's eldest son, 
had some time before been sent to 
Venice, and was safe there.f 

The princes of Italy were quite 
stunned with the noise of the fall of 
these two states, and of the flagrant, 
perfidious, and violent manner by 
which they had been usurped ; so 
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that the same fire which was con- 
suming the territories of their neigh- 
bours, unless quenched before it was 
too late, would spread to their own 
dominions. This, therefore, put them 
in earnest, upon taking measures 
against the danger with which every 
individual prince was threatenecL 
Accordingly, as the tumults and dis- 
orders in Tuscany, even when they 
were at their greatest height, were 
quelled by virtue of the powerful 
protection and succours they had 
obtained from the king of France, 
they determined to join their forces 
together for their own defence, and 
to have recourse to the French assist- 
ance for their preservation against 
the tyrannical power of the faithless 
and barbarous Borgians. 

What contributed the more to 
strengthening this projected alliance, 
was, the behaviour of Valentine to 
Vitellozzo, who being obliged by 
the French to desist from his enter- 
prise against the Florentines; Borgia, 
hereupon, though he had but a few 
days before been an aider and abettor 
of Vitellozzo's proceedings, on see- 
ing him obliged by Lewis to abandon 
his enterprises in Tuscany, thought 
fit also to change his note, and pre- 
tending to be as much averse to the 
oppression of the Florentines, as the 
French themselves, he had the assur- 
ance to send word to Vitellozzo, that 
in case he would not retire out of 
Arezzo, and the other places of 
which he had taken possession in 
Tuscany, he would march against* 
him with his army. 

On this, as it was not surprising 
from Valentine, because they knew 
the man, Vitellozzo and his con'- 
federates determined to be revenged 
of him for his impudence, as well 
as perfidiousness; and as the same 
Vitellozzo, together with the Or- 
sini, Baglioni, and Pandolfo Pe- 
trucci, had, before Borgia's confident 
threatenings, resolved not to oppose 
the French king^'s oxd^\^^ Vsvsn. v^ 
des\sl ttom ^\\ tcv^xvcv^x ^^ Ss^vox^ 
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plainly that Borgia was so outrage- 
ous a monster, that their own estates 
were not safe from becoming his prey 
also; notwithstanding the friendship 
they had with him before this time, 
they therefore determined, without 
. loss of time, to join with all the other 
powers, who were forming an alli- 
ance for stopping the career of the 
Borgian usurpation. Accordingly 
they drew off their forces from Tus- 
cany, in order to have them in readi- 
ness for protecting their own estates, 
and so unanimously came into mea- 
sures proposed to the king of France, 
by the other sovereigns in Italy, for 
reducing the Borgians. Accordingly 
they pitched upon cardinal Baptisto 
Orsini to wait on Lewis, and make 
an apology in their behalf to his ma- 
jesty, about the affair of Arezzo; 
and at the same time to carry the 
accusations against the Pope and 
Valentine. 

This cardinal was then at Rome, 
but having learned privately the 
affair, he went to the Pope, and de- 
manded an audience of leave, under 
pretence of going from thence about 
some private affair of hisown; which 
the Pope flatly denied him,* saying, 
he had business for him himself. 
Hereupon the cardinal, without more 
ado, or loss of time, made the best 
of his way out of Rome, without 
leave, which the Pope resented in 
such a manner, as in the end cost all 
the Orsini their lives, and the loss 
of their estates, as in the sequel will 
be related. 

Among the other powers which 
at that time combined against the 
Borgians, there were the following 
princes, namely, the dukes of Fer- 
rara and Urbin, the marquis of Man- 
tua,t cardinal della Rovere, the Ben- 
tivogli, the Venetians and Floren- 
tines; all which, by means of their 
ambassadors, unanimously repre- 
sented to the king of France, how 
great the violence} and usurpation 

*Tom. Tom. p. 836. 
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of the Borgians were. Other lords 
came into their measures, and met 
with them to concert in what man- 
ner they were to provide for their 
respective safeties, and of the means 
by which they were to put their de- 
signs in execution; and all of them, 
with one consent, exclaimed against 
the perfidiousness and viliany of 
Csesar Borgia, who, they said, being 
supported by the power and au- 
thority of the Pope, had abused his 
majesty's protection, without the 
least regard to religion, law, or hu- 
manity, making all kinds of usurpa- 
tion, infidelity, and barbarity, ap- 
pear as lawful: so that they, viva 
voce, implored his majesty to re- 
venge so many oppressions ; so many 
princes unjustly divested of their 
properties, and the blood of so many 
innnocents inhumanly shed; the hon- 
our of so many women violated bjT 
the insatiable lust of that monster 
and his followers: and that by free- 
ing the church and the world from 
so scandalous and insupportable a 
tyrant, it would be a work worthy 
of his piety and glorious name, as a 
most Christian king. ' To all which 
Lewis seemed to lend a favourable 
ear, because it plainly made him 
the umpire of affairs in Italy. 

However, as one of the king's ears 
was open to the complaints and ac- 
cusations of these princes against 
the Borgians, the other was not shut 
to the incessant representations made 
by the Pope and Valentine, in their 
own favour and defence, which were 
agented by Alexander's ministers re- 
siding with the king, especially by 
Troccies* the Pope's greatest con- 
fident, his ablest minister of iniquity, 
and the most sagacious villain of any 
in the management of his master's 
affairs. The two greatest baits laid 
by the Borgians for hooking the 
king of France into their interest, 
was, first, the replicated promises of 
giving him their unfeigned assist- 
ance in the war of Naples; for by 
l\\\^ \\ii\^ ¥ x^uc;^ ^wd S^ain, as is 
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tilities with one another. The other 
allurement was, Alexander's pro- 
mises to prolong the legation* of 
France for other eighteen months, 
in favour of cardinal Rouen, and by 
which they had gained the said car- 
dinal over to their interests. All 
this, in fine, prevailed more with the 
king than any thing the confederate 
princes could say or do in the Bor- 
gian's prejudice; more especially 
since Lewis at that time had broke 
off friendship with the four cantons 
of Switzerland, on account of the 
affair of Betinzona, the valley of 
Valtolina, and Schaffhausen, to 
which the king pretended a right. 
Besides, Lewis was at that time 
more than ever jealous of the em- 
peror, who was arming and show- 
ing a great desire to come into Italy, 
by the favour and concurrence of 
the Pope; and furthermore, the king 
was not without suspicion of the 
Venetians being enemies to his mea- 
sures, whoni he knew did not very 
tvell brook his having in his posses- 
sion the duchy of Milan, and the 
kingdom of Naples. For these rea- 
sons he judged, that the best way 
for him to preserve and secure his 
dominions in Italy, was not to dis- 
lodge the Pope, but to cultivate a 
strict friendship for him and his fa- 
mily: so that instead of adhering to 
those noble principles of relieving 
the oppressed, and chastising ty- 
rants; and who for this end had said 
he reckoned the reducing the Bor- 
gians a more pious work, than to 
make war against the Turks; yet 
within a little time he showed the 
world how much his own interest 
was dearer to him, than putting these 
good designs in practice, for he issu- 
ed out a kind of public declaration! 
to all the princes of Italy, telling 
them, that his confederacy with the 
Pope was anterior to any other al- 
liance he had made with the powers 
there, and that what protection he 
had given some of their dominions, 
was not with a view to prejudice 

• Guicciard. p. 1^. 
f Tom. Tom. p. 839. 



the rights of the church. In fine, 
he signified in so many words, that 
he could nor, and would not, hinder 
the Pope from disposing of the 
church lands in whatever manner 
he thought fit. By which declara- 
tion the king showed plainly, that 
he had been all this while very un- 
generously deluding, with empty 
promises only, so many sovereigns 
who had applied to him for protec- 
tion, and who had the strongest rea- 
sons to expect better things from 
him. 

Valentine, in the mean time, hav- 
ing taken possession of Camerino, 
(for which success public rejoicings 
were made at Rome,) the Pope set 
out to meet him in that city, with a 
design to concert measures together 
about the further progress of their 
arms, and to provide against the 
machinations of the malecontents in 
their prejudice; and were not a lit- 
tle pleased with the news sent them 
by their agent Troccies, of the fa- 
vourable disposition of the king of 
France, by whose assistance they 
doubted not to be able to bring 
about their ambitious designs, being 
also well furnished with money; 
nor was their stock this way a little 
augmented by the wealth of the 
bishop of Modena, which they had 
violently seized on, after having for 
that purpose sent him out of the 
world, by the same dose which they 
so customarily 'gave to numbers of 
persons who stood in their way; 
and by this means made him pay 
dear for all his rapine and simony. 

In order to corroborate the Bor- 
gians' interest with the French, Val- 
entine now resolved to go to Milan, 
and wait on the king in person, who 
lately had arrived there, and there- 
by questioned not to baffle all the 
opposition he encountered from his 
enemies, and more than ever to es- 
tablish himself in his wickedness. 

For this end, and for his own 
greater secv3L\\v^,Vv^ Va^^V^^^x* ^^x^ 
rode *m xYke^ Vv^XaV oi ^ Yxvx^v <^\ "^x. 
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but cardinal Borgia, Troccies, and 
one servant. He halted at Ferrara, 
and took prince Alphonsus of Este, 
his brother-in-IaWy along with him 
to Milan, where he arrived safe, not 
a litile to the surprise of the male- 
contents; and so much the more, 
as Lewis's declaration, already men- 
tioned, had not as yet been pub- 
lished; and who, therefore, relying 
on the king of France's smooth 
speeches to them, had been all along 
of opinion, that Borgia was quite 
out of his majesty's favour; nor did 
they think Valentine would have 
dared to trust himself into the king's 
hands; but when they perceived 
that his arrival, on the contrary, 
was most acceptable* to Lewis, and 
that he gave him a very gracious 
reception, accompanied with all im- 
aginable marks of esteem and affec- 
tion, they too soon found themselves 
deceived, and deprived of the hopes 
in which they had indulged them- 
selves, that Lewis would have done 
justice to the oppressed, and freed 
the princes of the apprehensions of 
sufl'ering by him in the future. 

Valentine, in the mean time, with 
cunning and guile worthy his genius, 
turned the chace on Vitellozzo, and 
the other malecontents, and told the 
king they were prompting and ex- 
citing novelty in Italy,t on purpose 
to undermine his majesty's power 
and government there, being, he 
said, all of them enemies to France, 
and singularly attached to the Span- 
ish interest. In fine, by the most 
artful flattery, he insinuated himself 
more than ever into the French 
king's good graces, making him pro- 
mises, in his own and the Pope's 
name, to concur with all their might 
in case of need, in the war his 
majesty was carrying on with the 
Spaniards in Naples; and, as this 
was the chief allurement, the king 
promised Borgia, if he might rely 
on that, that he would defend:]: the 
Pope and him against whoever 
should act in his prejudice; a\\d 

^Guicciard. lib, v. p. 145. Tom. Tomas.jp. «40. 
f ibid. Tom. JK942. X Ibid. T.T, 



more than that, allow him three 
hundred lances in his service at the 
king's own charge, for helping him 
to recover Bologna* to the church, 
and afibrd him, besides, other assist- 
ance for subduing both Vitellozzo 
and Baglioni. 

However, Lewis did not care such 
an agreement between him and Bor- 
gia should be publicly known at that 
fime; on the contrary, his majesty 
knew so well how to dissemble the 
matter, that, Janus like, he showed 
one face to Valentine, and another 
to the malecontents, giving the latter 
to understand that he designed tot 
secure Borgia's person, and send 
him prisoner into France, thereby to 
preserve the peace of all Italy; more- 
over, that he would speedily procure 
the duke of Urbin to be reinstated 
in his dutchy and grandeur. But in 
a little time he plainly showed the 
world, as is already said, that all this 
was state trick, and artifice, and that 
he really never had seriously in- 
tended any such thing, but flattered 
the other princes of Italy into such a 
belief, that so he might the better 
gain time for prosecuting his own 
designs; in all which double-dealing 
cardinal Rouen concurred with the 
king, the better to hinder cardinal 
della Rovere's succeeding in the Pa- 
pacy on Alexander's decease, being 
determined to put in for thej Ponti- 
ficate himself, and della Rovere be- 
ing the only person he feared might 
obtain that dignity; yet Providence 
was pleased to baffle all Rouen's 
endeavours this way, for this very 
enmity, or rather emulation, be- 
tween him and della Rovere, was 
the very cause that the latter was 
afterwards exalted to the Papal 
chair, and the other of consequence 
excluded, as will appear in the se- 
quel. In fine, nothing was done for 
assisting the duke of Urbin in re- 
covering his dominion, nor in favour 
of the malecontents ; so that Lewis 
\e{l Ualy^ and returned to France, 
\ea^\ii% xVv^ ^ox%vdXA %ft^>^\^ vol his 
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protection and assistance; and the 
others in the utmost confusion and 
terror; and which was very much 
augmented^ because at the time that 
Valentine was gone for Imola, in 
order to bring his army together, a 
certain messenger was sent from the 
king to Bologna, with orders to ac- 
quaint Giovanni Bentivoglio, that 
since that city was under the juris- 
diction of the Church, his majesty 
could not help assisting the Pope in 
recovering it to the Holy See; how- 
ever, that at his intercession he had 
procured liberty to him and his son 
to live in Bologna^ and enjoy their 
private fortunes. 

How shocking this news was to 
the Bentivogli, one may naturally 
judge, as also the dread and terror 
it every where occasioned, none of 
the princes of Italy thinking them- 
selves safe from being involved in 
that general ruin, which had swal- 
lowed up already so many illus- 
trious families and states, before 
their eyes. 

On this occasion, the Venetians 
wrote a letter, or rather a remon- 
strance, to the king of France, and 
Caused it to be delivered by their 
ambassador; the tenor of which was 
that his majesty ought to consider of 
what dangerous consequence it was 
for him to favour Valentine so very 
much, and how very disparaging it 
was to the honour of the family of 
France, and unbecoming the glo- 
rious name of a most Christian king, 
to aid and assist such a tyrant, the 
destroyer of mankind, and of coun- 
tries; one who thirsts so immoder- 
ately after human blood, and who 
is an example of horrid outrageous- 
ness and treachery to the whole 
world; by whom so many noble 
lords have perfidiously, as by a com- 
toon robber, been cruelly murdered; 
and one who has not even abstained 
from imbruing his hands in the blood 
of his brothers, and nearest relations, 
making away with them either by a 
dagger or poison; whose cruellies 
are siicb as not to spare the most 
ulmMge, A thing not to be paral 



leled with the barbarities of the 
Turks. 

The king's answer to this letter 
was, however, not very difi'erent 
from the public declaration he had 
already made, being in substance, 
that he could not, nor would"^ not, 
break off friendship with the Bor- 
gians, nor hinder them in their en- 
terprises, which he thought might 
prejudice his own; for before his 
departure out of Italy, his mind was 
solely bent upon prosecuting the 
war begun against the Spaniards. 
Accordingly, as we mentioned al- 
ready, having sent two thousand 
Swiss by sea thither, and with them 
upwards of two thousand Gascoins, 
who all of them joined the French 
army, the vice-roy by their means 
had possessed himself of all the 
towns of the Capitanato, except 
Manfredonia and St. Agnolo, and 
had encamped at Canosa, which 
place having a garrison of six hun- 
dred Spaniards, was kept by Pietro 
Navarra, who for several days had 
made a gallant defence, but was at 
last advised by Gonsalvo, not to let 
the enemy bring things to an ex- 
tremity, and perhaps thereby be in 
danger of losing all the Spanish 
troops; on which het surrendered 
the town on conditions; namely, 
that his people's lives and effects 
might be safe, which^ accordingly 
was granted; but the Spaniards hav- 
ing lost all the other towns which 
they had possessed within^ Puglia, 
Calabria, and Capitanato, except 
Barletta, Andria, Galipoli, Tarento, 
Cosenza, Ghirace, Seminara, and a 
few more near the sea-side, finding 
themselves much inferior to the 
French in force, and destitute of 
money, provisions, and ammunition, 
had retired with their army into 
Barletta. 

The French in the mean time, 
after they had takeu Canosa, judg- 
ing their army could not convenient- 
ly lie befote ^iwX^Vva. ^^^ ^^vvv ^^ 
w ater, AeVetYti\\\^^>vV^N> ^^ ^^^<^^^^ 
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army, which in all consisted of about 
eleven or twelve thousand men, 
should surround Barletla by a siege 
at large, and the rest of their troops 
to be employed in that interim for 
recovering the residue of the king- 
dom. But this determination was 
strenuously opposed by Obigni the 
Scottish general; and indeed their not 
following his counsel proved in the 
end very prejudicial to the French 
affairs. However, the French vice- 
roy, after this determination, made 
himself very soon master of all Pug- 
lia, except Tarento, and Galipoli, 
after which success he returned with 
all his forces to besiege Barletta.* 
And Obigni having, in the mean 
time, with another part of the army 
entered Calabria, he took and plun- 
dered the city of Cozenza;t but the 
castle still stood out for the Span- 
iards, who having brought together 
all their forces in that province, and 
joined them with others which came 
to their assistance out of Sicily, they 
had a new conflict with the enemy, 
in which they were likewise de- 
feated. 

This success happening about the 
time that the king of France was 
either going from, or on the point of 
leaving Italy, affairs were thereby 
executed with more negligence than 
before; nor were they so careful as 
they ought to have been in continu- 
ing to make the necessary provision 
for carrying on the war, in which, 
had they been assiduous, they un- 
questionably would very soon have 
been masters of all the kingdom 
of Naples. But Lewis finding 
every thing happen so prosperously, 
thought there was no more occasion 
for his staying in Italy any longer: 
more especially having concluded a 
long trucef with the king of the Ro- 
mans, so that he lost no time in his 
return to France. 

On the French king's departure 

out of Italy^ the malcontents there 

Snding they had been so flagranlly 

traduced, and their interests aban- 

doned by that monarch, determined 

• Giuccianl. lib. v, p. 145. t Ibid. X Ibid. 



notwithstanding to provide for their 
own safety, in the best manner they 
could. Accordingly, though the Or- 
sini, Vitollozzo, Baglioni, and Live- 
rotto-da-Fermo, were all at that time 
in the quality of Valentine's soldiers, 
and had but lately received pay from 
him, and money for raising fresh re- 
cruits, and troops to be sent for tak« 
ing Bologna; yet they began now to 
see plainly how necessary it was for 
them to bring all their own forces 
together, and to lodge them within 
places of safety, in order to act with 
them for their defence and mutual 
safety. At which time it happened 
that the castle of St. Leo,* within 
the state of Urbin, was surprised, 
and re-taken from Valentine, by 
means of one Lodovico Paltroniy 
who for this purpose had held pri- 
vate intelligence with the people 
there, by means of which, and the 
great loyalty and affection of the in- 
habitants, the whole state of Urbia 
was regained to Guidobaldo their 
lawful sovereign. 

Hereupon Guidobaldo, who had 
fled to Venice, came by sea from 
thence to Sinigaglia, and, except 
one single fort, recovered his whole 
duchy ; on which all the confederates 
met together at a place called Ma- 
gione,t near Perugia; the heads of 
whom were as follows; viz. cardinal 
Orsino, (who, after the departure of 
Lewis from Italy, having been afraid 
to return to Rome, had halted at 
Monte-Rotundo) Pagolo Orsino, Vi- 
tellozzo, Gtan-Pagolo Baglione,and 
Liverotto-da-Fermo, Hermes, son of 
Giovanni BentLvoglio, as bis fa- 
ther's deputy; and Antonio-da- Ve- 
nafro, as substitute for Pandolfo Pe- 
trucci. All these being met together, 
began to consult matters for their 
own safeties, and how they might 
actagainst Valentine, especially since 
the revolt of the duchy of Urbin gave 
them so fair an opportunity; finding 
also that by their deserting Valen- 
Une, he consequently had no very 
cous\deii\A^ TvvixivXi^t ^l Vxooi^a re- 
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maining in his service. Upon all 
these considerations, they unani- 
mously came to a resolution to de- 
fend the duke of. Urbin, and to form 
a camp, consisting of seven hundred 
men at arms,* and nine thousand 
foot, on condition that Bentivoglio 
should begin the war in the territory 
of Imolo; and the others, with all 
imaginable vigour, endeavour to re- 
cover Rimini and Pesaro. But that 
this their confederacy might not pro- 
voke the king of France, who at the 
bottom, they flattered themselves, 
would not be displeased to see Val- 
entine reduced by the arms of others, 
they unanimously declared, that his 
majesty might command their per- 
sons and forces, and that they were 
ready to assist him in his great de- 
signs, and willing to venture their 
lives and fortunes for him, if ever he 
thought fit to do them the honour 
to employ them in his service. And 
in order to appear the more in earnest 
in these declarations of their attach- 
ment to Lewis, they excluded the 
Colonnese from this confederacy, 
(though that family were implaca- 
ble enemies to the Borgians) be- 
cause they were not in the French 
interest. 

Those princes who remained neu- 
tral had various reflections on this 
new confederacy, and though, in 
general they approved of the revo- 
lution, because it would at least for 
some time, put a stop to the rapid* 
torrent of the Borgian violence; yet 
some judged it more precipitantt 
than well concerted, fearing that 
within a little while it might pro- 
bably redound to the prejudice, if 
not the ruin, of those who had been 
the chief promoters thereof. Those 
whose prudence was most called in 
question in the afiair, was the Orsini, 
who oa account of their suspicions^ 
bid fair for losing in one moment, 
what they had gained in several 
years; in which, amidst the many 
changes and revolutions, they had 
inviolably till no w been sundry years 

-^Gaicciard. lib. v. p. 147. Tom. Tomas d 246 
fJiwL Tom. Toauuk p. 247, 



in Strict friendship with the Pope and 
Valentine, by which means they had " 
not only preserved the interest of 
their own family, but raised it con« 
siderably in dignity and honour. 

Others again, who pretended to 
penetrate as far as any into these 
political matters, thought in a differ- 
ent way from the last, and judged 
that the confederacy was not only 
of use, but a very well* concerted 
affair, because it was plain that the 
ruin of the Vitelli, Baglioni, and 
Orsini, was fixed and determined 
by Valentine. Besides, they thought 
it a hard case that the Orsini, by 
keeping friendship with the Bor- 
gians, should be obliged to join in 
the war against the Bentivogli, their 
near relations; nor ever, by adher- 
ing to such an interest, see their 
other relations of the Medici family 
restored in their wonted dominion 
in Florence, Valentine being a 
thorough enemy of that family; so 
that they were of opinion, that as the 
malcontents had, before this lime, 
been the nerves of Borgia's army, 
by this alienation he could not miss 
being very destitute of commanders 
and forces, so that now they had it 
in their power to act as successfully 
against him, as he had hitherto 
against other people ; and certain it 
is, if these confederates had con- 
tinued to push on their matters with 
as much unanimity and magnani- 
mity as they did at the beginning, 
they would have effectually pro- 
vided themselves with remedies for 
all their evils: but, alas! the dis- 
agreementandjanglingamong them- 
selves, on account of their separate 
interests, gave their enemy too great 
a handle for effecting that general 
ruin, in which, had it been other- 
wise, he could never have succeeded. 

The Venetians* indeed, and also 
the Florentines, were invited into 
their measures and alliance, which 
was calculated for the common good; 
but both the owe ^\A>\\^ <^>\\^^ ^^ 
i these po^weta ^ete ^'^\w^ ^^^'^ '^ 
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suspend their resolutions this way, 
until they found in what manner this 
new confederacy would be relished 
by France; though it is certain the 
Venetians were as jealous as was 
possible of the Borgian procedure, 
whose usurpations were detestable 
and intolerable to them, as well as to 
the Florentines; besides, the confede- 
rates were their particular friends, 
and partial adherents to both their 
interest. 

On the first news of this alliance, 
Valentine, who had neverdreamed of 
any such thing, was quite confound- 
ed, more particularly because, for 
all his sharp-sightedness, he had not 
been able to penetrate into the thing, 
till now he saw it brought to such a 
head in his prejudice: however, by 
degrees he begun to pluck up his 
spirits, and to be a little more cou- 
ragious, in hopes that it would afford 
him an excellent opportunity for 
showing the world his dexterity in 
surmounting the greatest difficulties, 
not doubting but that when he had 
removed the present rubs, he should 
be able to subdue all his enemies, 
and by their ruin and extirpation, 
have a wider field opened for his 
arriving at that pitch of grandeur, 
which he had long had in view. 

For this end, and without loss of 
time, he applied himself vigorously 
to provide every thing necessary for 
a war, and at the same time to treat 
of peace, thinking either by the one 
or the other he should get the better 
of his enemies. In the first place, 
he dispatched couriers to the king of 
France,* desiring speedy and power- 
ful succours^ might be sent him; re- 
presenting to Lewis, that the whole 
scope of the confederacy, was only 
an under-hand dealing, the better 
to injuret his majesty, and frustrate 
his views and intentions, insinuating, 
that the power of France in Italy 
was odious to these new allies, and 
that they were enraged to find so 
good a harmony subsisted between 
ihe Pope and his majesty. By these, 

• Guicciard. lib. v. p. 147. Tom. TomM. p. 251 
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and other more artful suggestions, 
did Borgia represent that affair to 
the king. He next applied his utmost 
diligence to raise as many troops as 
he possibly could, of which, indeed 
he had been left very ill provided: 
and lastly, the better to ward off the 
threatened blow, in concert with his 
father the Pope, he artfully set on 
foot treaties of accommodation with 
the new confederates, with a design, 
either to close up an agreement with 
all of ihem,or at least to separate them 
from each other's interests, thereby to 
keep them from molesting him, until 
he could be furnished with sufiOicient 
force for making head against them. 

The better to effect this, the Pope 
made use of all the artifices which 
the most consummate dissimulation 
and deceit could suggest, applying 
himself first to Julius Orsino,* the 
cardinal's brother, as a person he 
thought the most easy to be deceiv- 
ed; and made him all imaginable 
protestations of sincerity and friend- 
ship, and the strongest promises of 
raising him to the highest honours 
and dignities; and at the same time 
carrying on separate treaties with 
the other confederates, the better to 
make them diffident of one another, 
and to separate their interests: ac- 
cordingly he threw before each of 
them those particular baits, by which 
he judged he could most effectually 
hook them; and by this means of 
-keeping up conferences and propo- 
sals of agreement, did he, by degrees, 
lull them into a kind of indolence, by 
which they became somewhat more 
remiss in their proceedings against 
him, and something cooler in that 
affair, which, had they prosecuted 
vigorously, would have reduced the 
new duke of Romagna to a very low 
pass. 

However, while this was transact- 
ing. Bentivoglio's troops having 
passed by Castel St. Pietro a Coccia, 
a place near Imola, he took and 
plundered it: moreover, the duke of 
GtaN\w«L ^iwfti "^^^^eA^ Qrsini, with 
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foot belonging to Vitellozzo, had en- 
tered the state of Urbin, where they 
encountered Don Michelotto, and 
Hugo di Cardona, Valentine's gene- 
rals, near Cagli; and who had, with 
the connivance of the governor, 
recovered la Pergola to Valentine, 
in which place the said Michelotto, 
who was a much better cut-throat 
than a general, had, with his own 
hands, murdered Julius* Caesar Va- 
rano of Camerino, who, poor gentle- 
man, was their prisoner. He had 
likewise taken and plundered Fos- 
sembrune; but, as I have just now 
said, having been encountered by 
Gravina, and the other confederates, 
after a sharp engagement, he was 
routedt in such a manner, that all 
his people were either taken or cut 
in pieces ; among whom Bartolomeo 
Capranica was slain, and Cardona 
made prisoner; but as mischance 
would have it, the ruffian Miche- 
lotto escaped 4 and got to Fano, from 
whence, by Borgia's order, he came 
to Pesaro, the better to keep that 
city in awe, who showed themselves 
very averse to Valentine's govern- 
ment; and in which was Venantio 
and Hannibal Varano, who, having 
escaped out of Valentine's hands, 
were both re-taken, and, as some 
say, crully put to death :§ for before 
that time, Camerino having lately 
rebelled, they had called Giovanni 
Maria, the eldest son of their late 
sovereign, from Venice,to invest him 
with the Government. 

As this beginning of the confede- 
rate's success gave an universal joy 
and revival to almost every body, 
had they but gone on, and made a 
right use of this favourable oppor- 
tunity, Valentine would have been 
soon stript|| of all the ill-gotten do- 
minions he had usurped : but in fine, 
by suffering themselves to be allured 
by the insidious offers of an agree- 
ment, their enemies were saved, and 
themselves lost. 
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Borgia, however, by this time had 
brought together a good number of 
recruits and soldiers, and listed others 
in different parts: besides, Chiamont 
the French vice-roy, received orders 
from the king his master, to send 
him four hundred lances, and to suc- 
cour him*. as need should require; 
also to encourage and countenance 
him in all his undertakings, as much 
as possible : on which news the con- 
federates began to be both confound- 
ed and terrified, insomuch that at 
once they plainly saw that they were 
under a necessity to procure the best 
terms of agreement they could from 
Valentine; so that from henceforth 
they willingly listened to the accom- 
modationt proposed then by the 
tyrant; for certain it was, that Bor- 
gia had reason to think a fraudulent 
agreement with the confederates was 
at that time the surest way to ruin 
them, and that he had such a pros- 
pect of subduing them by his own 
forces, especially with the assistance 
of those sent him by the king of 
France, that he had no occasion to 
make a peace with them to gain his 
point. However, according to his 
own and father's practice in these 
matters, he judged the arts of dis- 
simulation the most eligible, and de- 
termined to have recourse thereto; 
for which end the Pope continued to 
carry on treaties with the Orsini, and 
had begun others with the Benti- 
vogli, by means of Carlo de gl' In- 
gratijt Giovanni's ambassador at 
Rome; and not only with them, but 
Pandolfo Petrucci, who for this end 
had sent Antonio da Venafro to 
Imola. Above all, Alexander ap- 
plied, with the greatest assiduity, to 
Paolo Orsini, who, on account of his 
valour and party, was greatly in 
esteem. This Paolo was invited by 
Valentine to Imola, and cardinal 
Borgia sent into the Orsini estate, by 
way of hostage,§ or rather security 
of Paolo's person; on whose arciva.1 
at Imol-A, ^0T^\^, ^w\vQx x\ w'^v>ax^NNsA. 
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furnished with excellent talents for 
sach purposes, made use of all the 
allurennents and dissembling arts im- 
aginable, telling him, that the aliena- 
tion* of the Orsini familjr from his 
friendship, had pierced his very heart 
with grief; not so much for the mis- 
fortune of losing so many brav^e com- 
manders, who had always been the 
nerves and sinews of all his enter- 
prises, as because it had given the 
world occasion to think he had not 
sufficiently rewarded their merit. In- 
deed, as to that, he said, he could 
not deny but that for his own part, 
iosiead of making their friendship 
indissoluble, with such rewards as 
their great merit required, he had, to 
his regret, done otherwise, and never 
Gome up to his duty this way, by 
which a coldness and indiSerency 
between them had ensued: but as it 
was his pride, he said, to be a true 
friend of his friends, the best remedy, 
therefore, which he knew for this, 
and for removing such misunder- 
standings, was to re-establish peace 
and good harmony between them, of 
which he himself was very desirous, 
not out of any necessity his affairs 
were in for so doing, since the world 
plainly saw he had what assistance 
be pleased from the king of France, 
which alone, without the help of his 
own arms, was sufficient to support 
his fortune. But that he was wil- 
ling, he said, to acknowledge the 
faults he had committed against the 
Orsini, and give them adequate satis- 
faction; nor was he averse, he said, 
to make up matters with the Ben- 
tivogli, in what manner they should 
judge meet, without prejudicing his 
honour; adding, that as to what con- 
cerned Paolo himself, he had the 
greatest kindness and affection for 
him that could be, the effects of 
which he would see very soon. 

These flatteries and fair promises 

were so enchanting, as to allure 

Paolo into a belief that they were 

all gemiine, insomuch that by ihem 

Valentinet gained him over, and 

• Gaicciard. lib. v. p. 147. Tom. p. 86fi* 
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began to be trusted by him ; nay, 
more than that, he promised to do 
his endeavonrs to get the rest of his 
family reconciled with him also. 
Accordingly, by proposing ao ac- 
commodation, he was the unfortu- 
nate instrument of drawing that 
family into such a snare, as was 
dismally fatal to them all : and in* 
deed it is more than amazing, that 
the most expert and sagacious com- 
manders of Italy, should ever have 
suffered themselves to have been so 
foolishly entrapped by this man, 
whom they knew had already made 
such public havoc, and by his treucb- 
ery led so many to the* slaughter 
house. 

Those indeed, who with the 
greatest repugnancy came into an 
accommodation, were Baglioni and 
Vitellozzo. They could scarcely, by 
any means, be prevailed upon to 
rely oii the faith of the Borgians, 
especially Valentine, whom they 
knew was more enraged than the 
others imagined, on account of their 
late actions; so that, the better to 
persuade the other confederates to 
prosecute the war they had begun, 
Vitellozzo had marched some time 
before with his troops, in order to 
recover the castle of Fossembrune, 
and assist the duke of Urbin in re- 
covering his whole dominion; 
which last mentioned prince used 
all his endeavours to dissuade the 
confederates from making any 
manner of agreement with Valen- 
tine, since he well foresaw that he 
himself should be among the first 
who would suffer thereby, and 
who, if ever he should be aban- 
doned by his friends, could not be 
in a condition to resist the Borgi- 
ans ; though his subjects, with the 
highest marks of loyalty and affec- 
tion, offered every one to venture 
their lives and their all for him their 
true sovereign. 

But, in fine, it was impossible to 
avert ihet fatality which attended 
i l\\e cov\l^d.^x^\^^^ Taox^ ^^^^ecially 
\ s\t\ce Yao\o OtAwo^ ^\v^ ^% ^^- 
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ers, by Valentine's allurements and 
promises, were gained over; so that 
a formal agreement was actually 
concluded, and in the following 
manner;* that all former disgusts 
and heart burnings should be laid 
aside, and cancelled out of memory, 
and that the friendship which for- 
merly used to subsist between them 
should be restored ; also, that those 
generals who had been employed 
in Valentine's service, should again 
re-assume their command there, and 
assist with their troops in the re- 
covering the States of Urbin and 
Camerino, but not to be obliged to 
act in person in that enterprise, ex- 
cept it was by turns, one at a time ; 
and that the difference with the 
Bentivogli should be left to the 
arbitration of Valentine himself, 
cardinal Orsino, and Pandolfo Pe- 
trucci ; but this particular stipula- 
tion was to no effect. 

For Giovanni Bentivoglio judg- 
ing it neither for his honour or 
safety to leave his all in other peo- 
ple's hands, having sent the Pro- 
ihonotary his son to Imola, for the 
security of whoSe person Valentine 
sent hostages, he agreed with Bor- 
gia in this manner :t that the city 
of Bolonga should furnish Valen- 
tine with one hundred men at arms, 
for the space of eight years, the 
charge of which would amount to 
twelve thousand ducats per annum : 
moreover, that for the space of one 
year they should be obliged to pro- 
vide Borgia with another hun- 
dred men at arms, and one hun- 
dred archers on horseback : and, in 
order to bind this agreement with 
an indossoluble bond of friend- 
ship, a marriage should be made 
between Hannibal's son, and a 
sister of the bishop of Enna, the 
Pope's niece; and that the king of 
France and the Florentines should 
be guarantees for the performance 
of this agreement. 

Valentine was the easier per- 
suaded to make this peace with the 
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Bolognese, not so much whh regard 
to the confederates, as because he 
had got notice that the king of 
France, having altered his mind 
with regard to the Bentivogli, had 
anew resolved to^ take them again 
under his protection ; but much 
more on account of some people's 
fresh jealousy of his grandeur and 
success, particularly Chiamont, who 
by no means was a friend to Valen- 
tine : hence it was, that after the 
peace was concluded and ratified 
by all the parties, particularly the 
Pope and cardinal Orsino, Borgia 
went to Imola, and passed by 
Cesena, in order to bring his forces 
together. 

The French troops returned to 
Milan, being recalled by Chiamont, 
some say with Borgia's own con- 
sent, who, being with his own arms 
sufficiently provided for proceeding 
in his designed undertakings, was 
unwilling to cast a gloom over the 
minds of the confederates, in ap- 
pearing to have a superabundant 
force : and having now gained the 
first point, namely, of obtaining a 
peace, the Pope and he were study- 
ing, as much as in them lay, with 
all the art and cunning they could, 
to arrive at the second, which was, 
that the confederates should put 
realt confidence in them; by which 
last means they resolved with the 
more security to ruin them. 

Accordingly, both the father and 
the son endeavoured, wuh letters 
and messagesyj: to assure the con- 
federates, particularly the Orsini, of 
their sincere affection, and firm re- 
solution, to continue in an indos- 
soluble bond of friendship and good 
understanding with them : nay, the 
artful dissimulation of the Pope 
came to such a pitch, as to declare 
to some people, who he knew 
would report the same, that he was 
persuaded the family of Borgia 
could not maintain its ground in 
Rome, without lV\^ ^<^v«<5i\'vv\ %\sw^- 
port o( iVv^ Omv\\ ^w^ ^^ ^\^% 
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Valentine, he said, had not ob- 
tained his dominions, but by the 
particular favour of that family, so 
could he not keep possession there- 
of without their friendship: for 
which reason he declared, that for 
his own part he was even willing 
to renounce the Papacy* in favour 
of cardinal Orsino, provided he 
could cement such an indissoluble 
union between their families, that 
that of Borgia might always be se- 
cure under the protection of the 
Orsini. 

The poets feign circes and magi- 
cal spells for transforming men into 
beasts ; but as for me, says my 
author,t without fiction, I am of 
opinion that such kind of allure- 
ments are the real enchantments 
which bereave even prudent men 
of their judgment and senses : for 
the Orsini being so powerfully be- 
witched by the force of these insidi- 
ous flatteries, suffered themselves to 
be led blindfolded to their perdition, 
without being kept back therefrom 
by the many friendly advices given 
them to the contrary. It is reported 
that cardinal Orsino, some time 
after the aforesaid agreement, on 
his return to Rome, was fore- 
warned, by a great many people, of 
the danger he was about to en- 
counter ; and even the very child- 
ren, in the towns as he passed 
through in that journey, cried out 
aloudj not to trust the Borgians, 
nor to put his life into their hands : 
but the cardinal's infatuation was 
such that he lent a deaf ear to these 
admonitions, and was heard often 
to reply, that he did not know what 
people meant by such cautions, 
since he was conscious never to 
have had any quarrel with the 
Pope, having always had a good 
understanding with him : however, 
in fine, it was soon seen what was 
the event of his fatal credulity. 
By this time Valentine had§ re- 



the State of Camerino also : for the 
sovereigns of these two territories, 
finding they cotild not make head 
against Borgia's army, had once 
more left their dominions, and taken 
themselves to flight ; more especi- 
ally finding that the confederates 
who lately had fought for them, 
had, for their own mercenary and 
private views, not only deserted 
their cause, but were now fighting 
against them, and assisting the ty- 
rant in his oppressions and devas^ta- 
tions; so that not being secure with- 
in their helpless dominions, they 
thought it best, at least, to save 
their lives by flight.* 

In the mean time Valentine, not 
to lose time in prosecuting his other 
robberies, turned his forces against 
Sinigalia, which town was governed 
at that time by Giovanna da Monte- 
feltro,t by way of regency for Fran- 
cisco Maria della Rovere her son, 
who had been sent into France, by 
the great care of the cardinal St. 
Pietro in Vincola. 

Borgia, however, gave orders to 
Paolo Orsino, the duke of Gravina, 
Vitellozzo, and Livorotto da Fermo, 
that they should march with their 
troops to besiege Sinigaglia, which 
accordingly was done, and taken| 
without much resistance. For the 
prefectess, seeing herself abandoned 
by every body, was forced to make 
her escape in man's apparel, and so 
travelled over very rugged and un- 
frequented paths, till she arrived at 
her own estate within the kingdom 
of Naples, leaving the castle of Sini- 
gaglia, which yet held out, to the 
care of Andrea Doria. 

As soon as Valentine was inform- 
ed of the taking of Sinigaglia, he 
went with great haste to Fano, 
where, havhig been called by the 
governor of the castle of the first of 
these places to come in person and 
take possession thereof, he thought 
this the best opportunity imaginable 
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beart, thereby to act the most villan- 
ous piece of treachery that perhaps 
ever was or will be heard of in the 
world; to effect which,* t"with all 
imaginable cunningy he persuaded 
Vitelli and Orsini to wait for him at 
Sinigaglia, tellingy that if they had 
conceived any harsh notions of him, 
such a suspicion would not only 
prove injurious to themselves, but 
render their late agreement with him 
less durable and precarious. That 
with regard to himself he was a 
person willing, he said, to confide as 
much in the counsel of his friends, 
as in their arms. 

^^But Vitellozzo, notwithstanding 
he had all along shown himself 
averse to trust Valentine^ his bro- 
ther's death being too fatal a lesson 
to him, not to confide in a prince he 
bad formerly injured; yet by the 
persuasions of Pagolo Orsino, whom 
Caesar had allured with promises 
and gifts, he agreed with the others 
to wait for the duke there. 

^^ Hence, Borgia being to leave 
Fano,on the 30th of December 1502, 
communicated his design to eight of 
his chief confidents, among whom 
was Don Michele or Michelotto, and 
Monsiegneur d'Enna, who after- 
wards was made a cardinal. To 
them he committed the execution of 
the affair, namely, that as soon as 
Vitellozzo, Pagolo Orsino, the duke, 
of Gravina, and Oliverotto da Fermo, 
should arrive at the place where 
they were to meet him, that then 
every two of them should put them- 
selves in the middle between' the 
persons already mentioned, so each 
of them by this means secure his 
man; and in this manner contrive to 
amuse them in such ways, as that 



* The reader is desired to observe that what fol- 
lovra from this mark t above, is transcribed from 
Machiavel, with as ranch exactness as the English 
idiom will admit of, pnd for which it is hoped some 
allowances will be made, if it is not quite literal. 
See Machiavel's account of the whole, in the tract 
entitled, Deschttione del moda tenuto, dall Duca 
Valentino nello ammazzare, Vitellozzo Vitelli, Oli- 
verotto da Fermo, il Signor Pagolo, and il duca di 
Gravina Orsini, part ii. from p. 137 to 141, the Hague 
edition, printed anno MDCCXX V. See also Guic- 
ciardin*s account of //lis most tragical aSkir, lib. v. 
JK149, EdiL VeaeLMDLXXX. Also Tom. Tomas. 
pari iL from p, 265 to 267. 
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none should be able to make their 
escape, but bring them as far as the 
duke's own lodgings in Sinigaglia, 
and there to seize them. 

"After this, Borgia ordered his 
whole cavalry and fool, the number 
of which was about eleven thousand 
horse, and ten thousand foot, to be 
ready by break of day, to draw up 
on the banks of the Matauro, a river 
about five miles distance from Fano, 
to be there waiting for his arrival. 
Accordingly, on the last day of De- 
cember, the troops and the duke 
being come to the place just now 
mentioned, he ordered about two 
hundred horse to move forward; 
after them the foot; next followed 
the duke himself, with the rest of 
the men at arms. 

" Fano and Sinigaglia are two 
cities in la Marca, situated on the 
shore of the Adriatic sea, and distant 
from each other about fifteen miles; 
so that whoever goes to Sinigaglia 
has mountains on the right hand, 
the roots of which in some places 
reach near the sea, insomuch that 
between them and the water there 
is but a small space; nor is the 
greatest distance of any of them 
from the. sea above two miles. The 
city of Sinigaglia is not more than 
the length of a bow shot from the 
roots of those mountains, nor from 
the sea above a short mile. Near 
this place runs a small river which 
washes that part of the city walls 
opposite to Fano, facing the high 
road thither, which, near Sinigaglia, 
runs for a considerable way along 
by these mountains; so that going 
about a bow-shot further, you arrive 
at a bridge laid over the river, almost 
fronting the gate or entry to the 
town, not by a straight line, but 
traverse-ways. Before you come to 
this gate, is a suburb of houses, and 
within it an open place, near which 
the banks of the river flank one of 
its sides. 

" In the mean time Vitelli and the 
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retire to certain villages about six 
miles distant from Sinigaglia, that 
thereby they might give place, and 
not incommode his troops; and so 
had left Oliverotto^ with his brigade, 
within Sinigaglia, the whole num- 
ber of which was but one thousand 
foot, and one hundred and fifty 
horse, and lodged in the above 
mentioned suburbs. Matters being 
thus ordered, duke Valentine him- 
self came towards Sinigaglia; and 
when the first front of the cavalry 
arrived at the bridge, they went no 
further; but halting, part of them 
turned their cruppers towards the 
river, the others to the fields, by 
which an opening was made for the 
foot to pass through, and who, with- 
out stopping, marched directly with- 
in the town. 

" Vitellozzo, Pagolo, and the duke 
of Gravina, being mounted on little 
mules, and accompanied but by a 
small number of horse, came for- 
ward to meet the duke. Vitelloiszo 
was without any manner of ajrmour, 
having on his head a cap lined with 
green, appearing very melancholy 
and dejected, as if he had been ex- 
pecting his approaching death; at 
which behaviour many there seemed 
to wonder: but well did he know 
the nature of the man he had to deal 
with, and all the steps of his fortune; 
nay, it is reporleid that before he set 
out for Sinigaglia, when he took 
leave of his own people, he parted 
with them as if he never had been 
to return, and accordingly recom- 
mended the concerns of his family 
to the heads of it, admonishing his 
nephews, that they should not think 
so much about the affairs of their 
present fortunes, but remember the 
valour of their ancestors. 

"In the mean time, these three 
having come up to the duke, and 
courteously saluted him, he received 
them in appearance with a benign 
countenance. Those who had got 
■orders to take care of them, immedi- 
ately put themselves in the m\dd\e 



who, having been left with his peo- 
ple at Sinigaglia, was rallying them 
on the open place above the river 
there, near his own quarters; on 
this, Oliverotto having been particu- 
larly entrusted to the custody of Don 
Michelotto, Borgia made him a sig- 
nal with his eye, tacitly signifying 
that he should take care not to let 
Oliverotto escape: on which hint 
the former rode off, and coming up 
with the said Oliverotto, told him, it 
was not a fit time for him to keep 
his men out of their lodgments, be- 
cause Valentine's people would, if 
so, probably possess themselves of 
their quarters; for Which reason he 
desired him to lodge them there, and 
come along with him to meet the 
duke. 

" Oliverotto having complied with 
these directions, the duke in the 
mean time came up, and spying him 
there, called him to him; on which 
the former, having saluted him, 
joined the others who were accom- 
panying Borgia, and so all of them 
in a body marched into Sinigaglia, 
where, having dismountedp at the 
duke's lodgings, and gone with him 
into one of his private chambers, 
he immediately caused them to be 
seized, and made prisoners; after 
which he mounted again on horse- 
back, and commanded that Oliver- 
otto's people, and those of the Orsini, 
should forthwith be plundered. Ac- 
cordingly those belonging to the for- 
mer, as they were the nearest, were 
all of them sacked and plundered; 
but the others, belonging to the Or- 
sini and Vitelli, being at a greater 
distance, and having by this time got 
intelligence of the ruin of their mas- 
ters, had just time to rally, and join 
one another ; so that calling to mind 
the valour and discipline of the Or- 
sini and Vitelli families, in spite of 
the people of the country, and the 
enemy, they got off and made their 
escape. But the duke's soldiers, not 
being contented with the plundering 
0\\vexo\Xo*^^^o^\^^began to ransack 
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lence, by causing a number of them 
to be slain on the spot, the whole 
city of Sinigaglia would have been 
plundered also. 

" But the night coming on, and 
the tumult being appeased, the duke 
thought it now a fit time for sending 
Viteliozzo and Oliverotto out of the 
world; . accordingly having caused 
them to be brought into a certain 
place together, there, they were 
strangled ; but the behaviour of these 
unfortunate men, was not of a piece 
with their former bravery, for Vitel- 
iozzo begged that they would pre- 
vail with the Pope to grant him 
indulgence and remission of all his 
sins; Oliverotto, at the same time 
weeping, laid the whole blame of 
the injuries done the duke on Vitel- 
iozzo. 

" Pagolo and the duke of Gravina 
were left alive, until such time as 
Borgia should have intelligence from 
Rome, that the Pope had seized on 
cardinal Orsino, the archbishop of 
Florence, and Messer Jacopo da 
SanctaCroce; which when he heard 
had been done, on the ISth day of 
January, Pagola and the duke of 
Gravina were also strangled within 
the castle della Pieve.'* 

To this tragical narration Tomaso 
Tomasi* adds, that after the above- 
mentioned unfortunate men had been 
seized, Borgia ordered his people, 
when they went to plunder their 
troops, not to fail seizing Fabio, 
Pagolo Orsini'sf son also: but he 
having got notice how his father had 
been made prisoner, left the troops 
and fled: moreover, a good number 
of Oliverotto's men having stayed 
behind, and sheltered themselves 
within the town, Borgia with his 
soldiers rode thither, and put them 
all to the sword; In which action 
meeting with a certain messenger, 
sent thither by the Florentines, he 
told him," this is the revenge which, 
in Urbin, I told Monsigne.ur di Vol- 
tera I would take on the enemies of 
your masters, though I did not care 
to trust him with the secret; b ehold 

♦ Tom. Tomas. p. 267. 



now how well I have nicked my 
opportunity for putting it in execu- 
tion, and how I have got your mas- 
ters rid of them." 

As soon as the Pope heard the 
bloody scheme had been put in exe- 
cution, it filled his impious heart 
with inexpressible joy, and, as if he 
had been emulating* his son in vil- 
lany, he was no less assiduous ia 
acting his part of the tragedy in 
Rome: accordingly, the same night 
that he received the news of the mur- 
ders,^bout eleven o'clock,he sent for 
cardinal Orsino, and gave him to un- 
derstand by the same messenger, that 
duke Valentine, with the assistance 
of those of his family, had taken pos- 
session of the castle of Sinigaglia,and 
at the same time desired his emin- 
ence would come and speak with 
him. The cardinal, on this, imagin- 
ing himself not only safe, but that he 
was become the Pope^s confident, 
came accordingly to the Vatican 
early next morning, to congratulate 
his holiness on the good news; but 
on his setting out from his own 
house on horseback, he was encoun- 
tered by the governor of Rome, with 
a troop of horse, who pretended to 
meet him by chance. When they 
all had dismounted at the Vatican, 
and the cardinal began to ascend the 
stairs, his horses and mules which 
came along with him, were imme- 
diately seized, and put up within the 
Pope's stables; and as soon as the 
cardinal came to the chamber del 
Papagallo, he found himself and 
retinue surrounded with armed men: 
at which unexpected sight he was 
seized with no small surprise and 
fear; but the soldiers desired him to 
be of good cheer, and to walk with 
them forward to the vicar's cham- 
ber, within the new tower, over the 
garden, accompanied by the abbot 
Alviano, the prothonotary Orsino, 
and Jacomo Sanla-Croce, who were 
all likewise seizedt and made priso- 
ners; after which Mousi^^^vs.^ ^cv- 
na\do Ots\xvo,^\0cv\A^cs^ Qfs.^Vi\^xNR.^% 
was sei\l fox , vj\vo Ng^^\xv^ ^^^^^'^^^^^ 
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also, and kept under a strong guard. 
After all this was done, the governor 
was commanded to go with a party 
of soldiers, and take possession of 
the palace Monte Giordano, belong- 
ing to the Orsini, which he accord- 
ingly did, and stript it from top to 
bottom, of all its valuable furniture: 
after that he was sent to plunder the 
house of the cardinal's mother, who 
out of fear had by this time fled and 
absconded. Next he was ordered 
to seize the auditor of the chamber, 
and also Monsigneur delli Spiriti, the 
fast friend of the Orsini family. 
When all this plunder and riches 
were brought together, they were 
accordingly distributed among the 
Borgians, each had their proportion 
of the spoil, of which Valentine's 
was not the least; all which was 
done before the proprietors of them 
were put to death. 

The governor of Rome, on the 
seizure of these fore-mentioned per- 
sonages, sent them all prisoners to 
the castle of St. Angelo.* However, 
the prothonotary,and Jacomo Sancta 
Croce, found means to be released 
out of jail, namely, by having given 
security for their personal appear- 
ance within a limited time ; in which 
interim they obliged themselves to 
deliver up Paolo's estate, and also 
the estates of the others imprisoned 
within the castle of St. Angelo, to 
the Pope's second son, the prince of 
Squillace; and with them the ab- 
bacy of Farsa. But no sooner had 
these things been complied with, 
and done according to agreement, 
than the Pope, without the least new 
offence or provocation, ordered the 
said prothonotary and Jacomo to be 
remanded tojail;t which was accord- 
ingly done, though it was flatly con- 
trary to promise and agreement. 

It happened, moreover, that, much 

about the time of the festival of the 

Epiphany, the college of cardinals, 

being struck with the harsh usage 

of their colleague cardinal Orsini, 

urent in a body to intercede with the 
Pope in his behalf; but all this was 

* Tom. TomaM. p. 270. t IlMd. 



to no purpose, for Alexander was so 
far from being in the least softened 
at their entreaties and prayers for 
him, that he reproved the cardinals 
for meddling in the affair, and ex- 
claimed vehemently against the Or* 
sini, telling, as they bad conspired 
against the duke of Romagna, it was 
no less than an injury done the holy 
see ; so that as that duke had been 
justly provoked, what revenge he 
had taken was just* and warrant- 
able, and as they had formerly broken 
their words with him, the duke was 
right, and acted well in breaking his 
words with them also. In this man- 
ner did he make a jest of the solici- 
tations of the cardinals. 

But Valentine, who, after success, 
was never supine or negligent in 
prosecuting any thing, or improving 
the least opportunity which present- 
ed to his view for attaining his vile 
ends, having finished the affair of 
Sinigaglia, marched with the best 
part of his troops towards Citta-di- 
Castello, the Orsini having been all 
the way led behind him, chained 
as prisoners; but on his approach 
thither, found the Vitelli had aban- 
doned that place, having, as soon as 
they heard the accounts of Vitel- 
lozzo's death, fled away out of fear. 
Valentine, on this, having no more 
to do there, put a garrisont therein, 
in the name of the church, and with 
the same speed marched to Perugia, 
where, in like manner^ he found 
Giovanni Paulo Baglione had aban- 
doned that city : for he having been 
more cautious than the others, held 
it as a maxim never to trust his life 
in the Borgians' hands, or to expose 
himself to the fraud and violence of 
those implacable enemies. His bro- 
ther also, who had bought the arch- 
bishopric of that place for five thou- 
sand ducats, as he had been of the 
same opinion, so saved himself also 
by flight, and gave up his new ac- 
quired dignity. Here Borgia having 
likewise placed a garrison,:]: went to- 
waiA% ^\^TVMi,\.V\%.\. ^o, after this fa- 
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Tcnge himself on Pandolfo Petrucci, 
and at the same time possess himself 
of (hat dominion, being encouraged 
to this by some outlaws of the place. 
On arriving at the confines of the 
Siennese territory, Valentine sent 
the inhabitants word that he was 
come there, not with any design of 
molesting them, but only to desire, 
that since Pandolfo was his enemy, 
and a disturber of the public peace, 
they therefore would send him out 
of that city.* The Pope in like 
manner with his briefs required the 
same, and that the said Pandolfo 
might be delivered into his hands. 
But all their treacherous solicitations 
were in vain, the inhabitants of Si- 
enna refusing peremptorily to com- 
ply with such demands. On this, 
Valentine finding them inflexible, 
and that they would not acquiesce 
to his will, was determined to use 
force; accordingly he marched his 
army into their territory, and in an 
hostile manner burned, plundered, 
and destroyed every thing that came 
in his way, in so cruel and barbarous 
a manner, that the most savage na- 
tions on earth would have been 
ashamed to commit the like; inso- 
much that people being terrified 
with the report of their horrid cruel- 
ties, abandoned their possessions 
carrying along with them, or hid- 
ing, the best part of their effects and 
goods: on which account, the sol- 
diers, who were permitted by the 
duke to commit whatever violence 
they pleased, finding none but old 
decripid men and women in the 
towns and places as they came along, 
they had the cruelty and inhumanity 
to hang those miserable wretches up 
by ropes, and put firet under iheir 
feet, that so by such exquisite tor- 
ments they might extort a confession 
where people's goods and effects 
were hid; but whether they discover- 
ed them or not, it was the same 
thing, for by the same sort of tor- 
ments were they tortured, and in 
this shocking manner left to perish. 



With this kind of fury and excess 
did Valentine possess himself of Pi- 
enza, Chusi, and other neighbouring 
villages, by the report of which the 
people of Sienna began to be under 
vast dread and apprehensions, think* 
ing it at any rate, hard that, for the 
sake of one person, so many were 
to be ruined. Moreover, learning 
that Valentine's army was consider- 
ably augmented with the troops sent 
him by the Bentivogli, according to 
their agreement, and finding no other 
remedy, they determined at last to 
comply with the tyrant's demands, 
and to send away Pandolfo out of 
Sienna, provided Borgia would give 
security that he had no other design 
in view against them; which he ac- 
cordingly did, finding it impracti- 
cable to take Sienna by force, be- 
cause, not only was it a strong and 
populous city, well garrisoned, and 
in which Giovanni Paolo, one of the 
most experienced generals of those 
times, resided, and Borgia's impla- 
cable enemy, but he hkewise knew 
that the French protected them in a 
very particular manner; so that an 
agreement having been made be- 
tween Valentine and the people of 
Sienna, Pandolfo was obliged to 
leave that place,* where, having 
been accompanied by Borgia's own 
chancellor, Giovanni Paolo Bag- 
lione, together with a number of 
the Siennese troops, and a convoy 
from the Florentines, he came to 
Lucca, which place, as Valentine 
was anxious to be master of, so he 
had not been slow in setting his 
machinations for this end on foot; 
but it happened that the people em- 
ployed to bring this about were 
arrested by the Florentine commis- 
saries at Cascina,t and for more se- 
curity sent to Pisa. 

The duke, in the mean time, with 
his people, marched towards Rome, 
plundering and destroying every 
where as he passed along, both in 
Tuscany, and evew vjSxVw\\v>\ns^ vs^v^- 
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rival, he got intelligence that those 
of the Orsini family, who still re- 
mained alive, were united with the 
Savelli, and had been making in- 
roads and devastations there: on 
which Borgia immediately drove 
them before him, and obliged them 
to retire, and take to their strong 
holds, in which, within a little time, 
he reduced them to a very low pass. 
After this he attacked the estate of 
Giovanni Giordano Orsino, part of 
which he took possession of, as also 
of Vicovaro, that place having been 
the very first origin of all the revo- 
lutions which had lately happened 
in Italy. 

From thence Valentine went to 
besiege Bracciano, belonging to the 
said Giovanni Giordano; but was 
forced to desist from that enterprise, 
by the express command of the* 
king of France, for Giovanni was 
then actually serving in the French 
army, and in the wars of Naples: 
so that all the Pope and Borgia 
could do, their pretensions to right, 
and the offer they rtiade of giv- 
ing the principality of Squillace as 
an equivalent, could not persuade 
Lewis from defending and protect- 
ing both Giovanni Giordano him- 
self, and his territory: for by this 
time Lewis began to see in good 
earnest, that he had reason to be 
uneasy himself at the Borgian gran- 
deur, and terrified at their violence. 
On this account, he not only began 
to think it convenient' to suppress 
their further usurpations, but, by 
means of one Francisco Narni, ac- 
tually excited the Florentines, Bo- 
lognese, Siennese, and those of Luc- 
ca, to enter into at confederacy 
against the Borgians,for the defence 
of their respective territories, and the 
common welfare. 

In the mean time, Valentine hav- 
ing been obliged to desist from his 
attempts on Bracciano, marched to 
besiege Ceri, a very strong place 
belQnging to the Orsini, in which 



his son Kenzo, Julius the cardinals 
brother, and Frangiotto, together 
with a good number of chosen sol- 
diers, who all, after a long and gal- 
lant defence, being reduced to the 
greatest extremities, were forced to 
surrender by* capitulation, which 
was punctually observed by Borgia, 
to the wonder and astonishment of 
every body, and contrary to his 
usual practice; so that these lords 
had liberty given them to retire with 
safety to Petigliano, which place 
had, amidst all the calamities al- 
ready related, still maintained its 
freedom and immunities, on account 
of the powerful and particular pro- 
tection of the Venetians, because the 
lord of that place, viz. the count 
Petigliano, had a considerable com- 
mand in the army of that republic. 

At the same time that Valen- 
tine was possessing himself of the 
above mentioned places, the Pope 
his father had another army on foot 
and had taken Palombaro, Lenzano, 
and other villages, which having 
formerly been wrested out of the 
hands of the Savelli, were given up 
to the Orsini: but while the latter 
had been acting against Valentine, 
the said family of Savelli had re- 
covered them ; at which time Mu- 
tius Colonna came post from Naples 
to succour the latter : however, all 
of them were obliged to yield to 
the superior force of the Borgians, 
who at the same time had also taken 
Cervetri, where was Organtino Or- 
sino, and Fabio the son of Paolo, 
with a good number of horse ; so 
that in effect not one place belong- 
ing to the Orsini remained unsub- 
dued, but only the estate of Gio- 
vanni Giordano, who, having come 
privately from Naples, had arrived 
at his own town of Bracciano, 
having judged that the present con- 
juncture of affairs afforded him a 
very good opportunity for securing 
his own dominion. 

In the mean time the Pope, in a 



was Giovanni the sovereign, as a\so\cous\s\otv, ^^<^^x^ \.V\^ Orsini le- 
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more than that, without any shadow 

of reason, or a new pretended pro- 
vocation, ordered cardinal Orsino, 

prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo, 
to be privately poisoned ; which 
was accordingly done in the follow- 
ing manner :* when that cardinal 
was first seized, and made prisoner, 
Alexander had proceeded against 
him with a kind of circumspection, 
having first laid hold on him under 
the notion of an hostage, there- 
fore confined him only within the 
yicar's chamber ; and from thence 
in the other rooms of the Vatican, 
above the pontifical chapel; after- 
wards he sent him to the castle of 
St. Angelo, and, without being a 
close prisoner, allowed him to lodge 
io the governor's apartment, and, 
for a while, permitted his mother to 
send him daily whatever was need- 
ful for his table : however, being 
determined at any rate to put him 
to death, by their ordinary means 
of poison, the better to effect this, 
they countermanded what formerly 
they had allowed, and now forbid 

- provisions should be sent him from 
his mother's ; however, learning 
that one of the Orsini had sold a 
certain vineyard for two thousand 
crowns, which money had been de- 
posited in the cardinal's hands ; also 
a pearl of an uncommon size and 
beauty, purchased from Virginius, 
Orsino's heir, for the sum of other 
two thousand crowns; and finding, 
that, on plundering the cardinal's 
house, neither that money nor the 
pearl was to be found, the Pope, as 
if both the one and the other had 
by right belonged to himself, de- 
manded them with threatenings, 
but was refused: on this he com- 
manded that the cardinal's viands 
should, as we have said, be stopt 
from being sent from his mother's. 
But maternal affoction being more 
prevalent with the good lady than 
any other consideration, she came 
privately one time, dressed in man's 
appareljt to the Pope, and paid him 



she delivered him up the pearl, 
which last had been made her a 
present by her son the cardinal. 
But all this availed nothing, for be- 
fore they allowed him the food as 
was usual from his family, they had 
taken care to despatch^ him out of 
the world by the fore-mentioned 
barbarous means. 

However, a little before his death, 
Alexander had held a consistory, in 
which he gave out, that the Orsini 
family and their adherents being 
grown more contumacious and dar- 
ing than ever, were persisting to op- 
pose the authority of the holy see, 
and had, in a treacherous manner, 
formed, they said, a plott against the 
city of Rome, which they designed 
to enter and plunder, without the 
least regard to the majesty of the 
pontificate, or the sacred college: 
for which reason he advised the 
cardinals to be on their guard, and 
provide for their own safeties, by 
furnishing themselves with arms 
and men for defending their pa- 
laces, and securing their properties 
and efiects. To this he added, that 
duke Valentine was much to be 
blamed for having too great a re- 
gard to the French king's orders, 
for which, though he was general 
of the church, he had not taken 
care to subdue Braccianno, and pos- 
sess himself thereof, since that place 
had now become a sanctuary for 
these rebels : so that he had com- 
manded him not to regard the king 
of France in the matter, but, in 
spite of all opposition, to reduce the 
rebels, and take that town from 
them; adding, that as cardinal Or- 
sino had made him an ofier of 
twenty-five thousand crowns, to be 
set at liberty, he had sent him for 
answer, that his person was in no 
danger, and that he should be used 
with much tenderness and indul- 



gence; for which end, seeing be 
was at present indisposed, he had 
ordered his oww ^^^^VrSsc^v^ v^ ^^sN.- 
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Wednesday* the cardinal died of the 
poison, with which they had treach- 
erously and barbarously sent him 
out of the world. 

After this, the Pope sent Valentine 
with a great quantity of artillery 
taken from the castle of St. Angeio, 
to Bracciano, with express orders to 
subdue and take that place; for by 
this time the Borgians were showirtg 
a good deal of contemptt for the 
French king's orders, on account of 
that monarch's bad success in the 
kingdom of Naples, and the decay of 
his power within Italy; appearing 
now to be very much displeased at 
Lewis's treatment of them, particu- 
larly with regard to the rubs they 
had met with from him in their en- 
terprises against Bologna and Tus- 
cany ; above all, the countenance he 
had lately given those who were 
forming a league against them, and 
by which Pandolfo Petrucci had 
been replaced in his dominion within 
Sienna: so that the Pope and Valen- 
tine finding they were no more to 
depend on Lewis's successful for- 
tune, for the better establishing that 
grandeur they had cut out for them- 
selves within Italy: for these reasons 
they turned very careless about the 
friendship of the king of France, in- 
somuch that, in fiat opposition to his 
commands, Valentine marched with 
his whole force to subdue the estates 
of GiovanniGiordano,and take Brac- 
ciano from him by force. However, 
the better to make the matter easy, 
the Pope, in his written briefs which 
he caused to be sent to the king of 
France, pretended, that, among car- 
dinal Orsino's papers, he had dis- 
covered a conspiracy formed by the 
said Giovanni Giordano, and the rest 
of the Orsini family, against Rome; 
therefore was not, he said, safe, 
while the enemy had dominions so 
near him. However, because his 
majesty had given them hitherto his 
protection, he was willing, on this 
account^ he saidy to make the Orsini 
ihe same offer he had done before, 
and give Giovanni Giordano some 

* l\fa. Tomaa. p. 284. t Ibid. p. 28&. 



equivalent for his territory, if he 
would deliver it up to him volunta- 
rily. 

While matters were thus transact- 
ing, the Florentines having, with 
the French king's countenance and 
approbation, marched with their for- 
ces against Pisa, had accordingly 
sent one Bagli d 'Ocean, with some 
French lances, thither: on which 
Valentine not only, in spite of the 
king, assisted the Pisans, but resolv- 
ed to embrace the ofier they made 
him of taking on him the govern- 
ment* and dominion of that place, 
which formerly he had been obliged 
to reject, because of the command of 
the king of France to the contrary, 
notwithstanding he had an ardent 
desire to be master of that city, 
because, if possessed thereof, he 
thought he would very soon be like- 
wise of the rest of Tuscany; for 
which end the deputies of the people 
of Pisa, who were sent to conclude 
this afiair, were most courteously 
received at Rome. 

But in the mean time, the peace 
between the king of France and 
Ferdinand of Castile, by means of 
Philip archduke of Austria, being 
concluded at Bless, it was of force to 
restrain the Borgians from that un- 
dertaking, and also their hostilities 
against Giovanni Giordano, the king 
being by both parties chosen to de- 
cide that afi'air, and an eqiyalent 
now to be given for the state of 
Bracciano. 

Hence Borgia having no more oc- 
casion to employ his forces, returned 
with his army to Rome; where, no 
soonor had he arrived, than cardinal 
d'Este left that place, because, ac- 
cording to the usage of those lascivi- 
ous and vicious times, he had thrown 
on Valentine a considerable affront, 
in rivaling him in his amours with 
Donna Sancia, wife to Giuffery, 
whom the latter used to enjoyt with 
as"much freedom as her husband, bis 
brother: so that the cardinal know- 
ing vV\«Ll^ox%vaw w«N«t Vet such in- 
jvAtves %o WT\x e^ ^t^^e ^ , yol^^^^ \\. \ftai^ 
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advisable not to expose himself to 
his treachery, accordingly retired to 
Ferrara. Butcardinal Michiele,Popc 
Paul IPs nephew, had not been so 
prudent, as to ward off the deplora- 
ble fate which attended him, having, 
by the villany of the Borgians, been 
sent out of the world by poison,* 
treacherously infused into his viands 
by the hands of his own butler, and 
his goods and effects seized and con- 
fiscated by them, notwithstanding 
that cardinal had been one of the 
chief instruments of getting Alexan- 
der elected to the papacy; and, as 
we took notice in another place, 
neither he, nor any of the principal 
promoters of that election, escaped 
being cut off, and made a sacrifice 
by the same monster of ingratitude 
they had promoted. 

Some time after, the affairs of the 
king of France being reduced toalow 
pass in the kingdom of Naples, and 
Lewis, determined to send powerful 
succours thither for recovering it; 
he knew the difficulties which his 
troops would encounter in their pas- 
sage through the ecclesiastical terri- 
tories would be very great, unless 
he could be sure of the Pope and 
Vaientine^s firm alliance and friend- 
ship in the matter. Accordingly 
his majesty treated with them for 
this end, offering the most advan- 
tageous proposals they almost could 
desire, if they would be favourable 
to his cause; among the rest, he 
promised to procure them posses- 
sion of thet estate of Giovanni Gior- 
dano, and the dominion ofj: Sienna. 
The king, indeed, was more willing 
to acquiesce to the Pope's terms, 
because he had made a discovery of 
his designs, by certain letters, which 
had been§ intercepted, in which he 
found that the Borgians were treat- 
ing with Gonsalvo, and willing to 
renounce the French interest, and 
embrace that of the king of Spain, 
by whose assistance they had pro- 
posed to subdue Tuscany, and get 
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the government of that whole coun- 
try into their own hands: and certain 
it is, that the Pope and Valentine's in- 
clinations were no longer in favour of 
the French, of which they were giv- 
ing fresh proofs every day; for not- 
withstanding the many advantages 
they had hitherto reaped from the 
friendship and protection of that na- 
tion, yet, seeing now fortune had 
abandoned them, they consequently 
judged they had the less to expect 
from them, with regard to assisting 
the prosecution of their own tyran- 
nical and ambitious views ; so that 
they thought, by a new alliance 
with the strongest party, new things 
would be produced for their advan- 
tage. • However, they judged it im- 
prudent, in the present juncture, to 
declare their sentiments this way, 
seeing a new* army of French, under 
the command of Tramoglia, had ac- 
tually arrived within Lombardy; 
and by which, if they should show 
themselves open enemies,they might 
be in danger of being stripped of the 
acquisitions they had made in Italy. 

The Pope, in the mean lime, was 
playing his game with an art and 
cunning worthy his holiness; some- 
times buoying up the one with hopes 
of coming into their measures, and 
declaring on their side, and some- 
timest tricking with the others in the 
same manner; one day making them 
believe he was on the point of enter- 
ing into an alliance with them, an- 
other throwing rubs and objections 
in the way, and then befooling both, 
and taking what advantage he could 
of their necessities, in order to gain 
time till the French army in Lom- 
bardy should be actually within the 
territory of Naples; by which no- 
thing, he thought, would remain 
behind for obstructing his designs. 

However, in order to make the 
best of the present opportunity, they 
found it more necessary than ever to 
be provided with what is the great 
support of war, viz. motve^^\.V\^ %^v- 
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with unheard-of, and unprecedented 
villany, concerted between them- 
selves* to poison, not only the nine 
new cardinals now mentioned, but 
also some others of the most weal- 
thy at Rome. This piece of ini- 
quity they contrived should be put 
in execution, by inviting those car- 
dinals to a supper, at a certain vine- 
yard near the Vatican, belonging to 
cardinal Adriano di Corneto, who, 
as he was remarkably wealthy, 
was, among the others, singled out 
to die by the same poison. Valen- 
tine, accordingly, in order to have 
this hellish scheme executed to pur- 
pose, sent the Pope's butler, who 
was to wait and serve at supper, 
some particular flasks of wine, 
which he had envenomed with a 
particular kind of poison, calledt 
cantarelle. It was a whitish sort 
of powder, somewhat resembling 
sugar, and which, on occasions, 
they had given to so many poor 
innocents, whom they had sent out 
of the world in a miserable condi- 
tion. It was of the most penetra- 
ting and venemous nature, and nev- 
er had failed bringing death along 
with it. 

Valentine gave the butler a strict 
charge, that none should tastj! of it 
but those whom he should- priiMcu- 
larly direct; accordingly ou \\\^ 
10th of August,! the Pope and Cixi- 
sar, about the cool of the evening, 
came to the vineyard where they 
were to sup. Some authors re- 
late, that Alexander usually carry- 
ed the consecrated Host in a gold 
box, out of a superstitious notion 
which he had received from a cer- 
tain astrologer, that while he car- 

♦ Tom. Toraas. p. 291 
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this the better, besides their common 
methods of procuring it by violence 
and oppression, the Pope and his 
son determined to raise some large 
sums, by the promotion of* new 
cardinals, a means they had always 
found more mild and gentle than 
any other, because it always was 
with the good will of the persons 
promoted. 

Accordingly, on the festival of St. 
Peter, his holiness, in public consis- 
tory, declared his intentions of cre- 
ating nine new cardinals, whom he 
had picked out among the richest of 
all the prelates of his court, whose 
names were as follow, viz.uiovan- 
nit Castellar Valentino, Archbishop 
of TraniT Francisco Romolino, na- 
tive of Florida, the king of Arra- 
gon's ambassador;' Francisco Sodo- 
rini, bishop of Volterra;^Melchior 
Copis, a German, bishop of Brissina; 
^Nicolo Fiesco, bishop of Frejus; 
^Francisco de Sprate, a Spaniard, 
and bishop of Leon;'' Adriano Cas- 
tellense, from Corneto, bishop and 
clerk of the chamber, treasurer-ge- 
neral and secretary of briefs ;^Fran- 
cisco Iloris Valentino, bishop of 
Elva, patriarch of Constantinople, 
and the Pope's vice secretary; uaco- 
mo Casanoua Valentino, prothono- 
tary, and his holiness's private cham- 
berlain. 

But who would believe that, as 
soon as the common functions were 
performed, by which these new car- 
dinals were to take possession of 
their dignity, they should be des- 
tined, at the same time, to be strip- 
ped of them? But so it was; for 
the Pope, and Borgia his son, being 
prompted by their wonted insatia- 
ble avarice, had determined to undo 
what they had been doing, with 
regard to these new cardinals, the 
whole to be effected by a strata- 
gem ; which, however, divine ven- 
geance, at last, permitted to be the 
instrument in the hands of justice, 
for bringing on their own exemplary 
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Tied the holy wafer about him, 
he should never die; and which, 
therefore, he took care* never to be 
without ; but having now left it, by 
accident, in his apartment in the 
Vatican, as soon as he missed it, he 
despatched Monseignor CarafTa to 
his chambers, to bring it him thith- 
er. While CarafTa was gone, Alex- 
ander being very thirsty, and the 
weather excessively hot, before he 
sat down to supper, desired the un- 
der butler to give him something to 
drink (the chief butler, who had re- 
ceived Valentine's directions about 
the poison, being gone to the Vati- 
can to fetch a salver of peaches for 
the desert, which he had forgot): 
accordingly this first-mentioned ser- 
vant going to the side-board, and 
finding six particular fiasks laid by 
in a corner, imagining they might 
contain wine of a finer sort than 
the rest; he poured out a large glass 
full of the poisoned liquor for his 
holiness. This he delivered to the 
cup-bearer, and he to the Pope, 
who, not apprehending any danger, 
being eager to drink, and his mind 
running upon nothing but the scene 
of mischief and villany he had de- 
signed to act on others, without 
hesitation, swallowed the liquor, 
and with it his death. Valentine 
also drank another glass full of the 
same; for he, no more than his 
father, had suspected any danger. 

About this time Carafia arrived 
at the Vatican, and, at his entering 
the Pope's apartments^ as some au- 
thors relate,t he saw an apparition, 



* *rom. Toraai. p. 294. 

t This story about the apparition, is mentioned 
by 1'om. Tomas p. 296, but particularly related by 
Monsieur Felibien, in his Entretiens fur ie Vies 
des Peinteres, who says he perused the whole nar- 
rativn thereof in a manuscript in cardinal Barberi- 
ni's li.'irary at Rome. Vid Entretiens— p. 298 to 
302. The anonymoat author of the supplement to 
Tom. Tomas. mentions how Alexander had made 
a compact with the devil, and how, when his time 
expired, he came in the form of a courier to fetch 
him; and* for confirming this story, quotes our Eng- 
lish Bale, i.n his Pageant of the Popes. But as the 
whole savtours mora of the spurious fable of Dr. 
FaustuB, thkn BXiy thing ^Ise, I reject this fiction as 
a ridiculous ^nd woOgb tate,mnd scarce should have 
meniioaediL bad it not teen fo show my reader 
^ofvmucb a^au people areapt to add to characters. 
tboagb nev^ a» W; and, indeed, thougK Alexan- 



in the Hkeness of Alexander, lying, 
as it were, stretched out dead on a 
bier ; at which sight, being prodi- 
giously frightened, he had just cour- 
age enough left him to take up the 
box with the Host, and carry it 
back with him to the vineyard. 
How far this story of the appara- 
tion and consecrated wafer is true, 
I leave to the belief of persons 
more credulous than myself; but 
certain it is, that as soon as Alex- 
ander sat down to supper, the poi- 
son began to work so on his bow- 
els, that he fell suddenly off his 
chair in a fit, and was taken up for 
dead. Nor did his son Borgia es- 
cape the effect of his own handy- 
work ; being in like manner seized 
with racking agony, and tormenting 
pain, on the spot ; so that whether 
the poison was stronger than ordi- 
nary, or had operated sooner by 
reason of the great heat of the 
weather, is uncertain, but the effect 
was immediately discovered on the 
f?iiher and the son. 

As soon as the Pope was taken 
from the ground, they caused him to 
be carried in all haste to his apart- 
ment in the Vatican, and Caesar Bor- 
gia to his also ; nor, from that mo- 
ment forward,did they ever see each 
other again. 

The Pope in some small degree 
recovered his senses, and was let 
blood, vomited, and all kinds of re- 
medies were used for his recovery, 
but in vain, for, being racked with 
a burning fever, and anguish inex-p 
pressible, after the formality of re- 
ceiving all the sacraments of the 
church, he died ; nor was he heard, 
from the time he swallowed the poi- 
son till his death, which was about 
a week after, to mention one word 
about his son Caesar, or his daughter 
Lucretia, those two woful pillars on 
which he had reared up the edifice 
of his inordinate desires, and for * 
whom, one may say, he had shaken 
the frame oC ll^e^^wVv, 'Si\5.0cv3y.v\^'^^'?^ 
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end, and so frightful an exit had 
Alexander, to whom these verses 
are not, I think, inapplicable; 



Neque ent lex jimtior ulla 



Quam necis, artifices arte perire sua. 

The day of his death was on the 
18th of August, anno 1503; being 
the seventy-second year of his age, 
of his pontificate the eleventh, and 
one week.** 

It cannot be denied says my au- 
thor,t but Pope Alexander had the 
advantage of a majestic person, and 
endowed with talents and a capa- 
city able to manage the government 
of an empire as large as that of 
Alexander the Great: but for tyran- 
ny, lust, and cruelty, he was not to 
be matched with the most barbarous 
savage that ever lived, having been 
the most scandalous of any, that, 
since the time of Christ, set up for 
his vicar; whose life and conversa- 
tion was entirely repugnant to his 
pretended belief and profession. 

But not to defraud Alexander of 
any thing said in his favour, there 
are very few authors but agree, that 
he was endowed with a very quick 
judgment; his language attracting, 
and of a particular force to convince, 
a memory so fertile, that he could 
remember even the least action he 
had done in his youth; an assiduity 
not to be paralleled: and for a na- 
tural kind of eloquence, he was most 
remarkable, with which, both Pope 
Sixtus and Innocent the Eighth had 
been greatly deceived and befooled. 



•Platina Vita Pontificat in Vit. Alex. VT. Edit. 
Venet. MDCCJII. Tom. Tomas. says he had lived 
only Bcventy-one years, but some authors difler a 
little from one another about this, and even about 
the day of his election to the ponliflcate, which as I 
have already said in another ])lacc, I leave to be 
rectified by chronologists. 

The tragical death of Pope Alexander is related 
and confirmed by all the authors I ever could con- 
sult on this subject; only Ciaconius, and some other 
of the Jesuitical tribe, do not deny be died by poi- 
son, but endeavour to conceal the horrid manner of 
iC However, as the afRiir was too glaring to make 
it possible to be concealed, the reader is desired to 
■ee the accounts given by cardinal Bembo, Guic- 
eiardin, Jovius, Platina, Tomasi : in fine, by the 
Bomt authentic authon who have wrote cotempo- 

nnr with those times. See also Platin in V\\. 

A/er. VI. p. 477, 478. Edit. Venet anno MDCClll. 
ffrirl^^fy^'^'^ ^'^' ^"'- P- 205. Edit. Venel 

ii^^^ll' '^«m. Tomas, part ii.> 293 to 298. 

" Tom. Tomaa. 



and on that account had sent him 
often legate into foreign courts. Be- 
sides, no mortal knew how to pro- 
pose matters with greater rhetoric 
and art, nor any who sooner brought 
people into his own sentiments, when 
proposed. In fine, he knew, to a 
nicety, how to accommodate himself 
to every body's genius and temper; 
and in affairs of a grave and serious 
nature, he was grave and sedate; 
with people of pleasantry, jocose and 
facetious; in his management with 
the foreign ambassadors, cardinals, 
and others of distinction, he appear- 
ed as if he had been solicitous for no- 
thing so much as the Christian com- 
monwealth, especially when matters 
were indifferent, and not touching 
his own affairs ; by which, when a 
cardinal, he had so artfully deceived 
the sacred college, as to get himself 
exalted to the papal chair. With his 
adversaries, for the most part, he 
used kind and soft language, by 
which many were captivated in his 
snares; in pastime and pleasure, he 
showed his mind always disengaged 
from business and affairs; and in 
danger was remarkably intrepid ; 
when vexed and angry, it seldom 
appeared in his countenance, hav- 
ing been the most artful concealer 
of his passions of any mortal ; nor 
indeed, amidst his pleasures, did h« 
ever throw aside thoughts oi wh.it 
he judged to be affairs of JTiportonoe. 
He was most vigilant, used himself 
to very little sleep, nor was the want 
of abstemiousness and parsimony 
ever his fault. The liberal arts he 
admired; above all, the law: he 
never withheld from the doctors of 
that, or other faculties, their sala- 
ries, from the soldiers their pay, nor 
workmen their hire; and commonly 
used to tell Valentine, that whoever 
resolved to take from the great, i.iii.-i 
not give a little to inferiors: for which 
reason he always had liis armies at 
his particular devotion; and, indceu, 
it is almost incredible, that on his 
Uvnp\i*\t\% »o twaAv^ Ixrtiuau barons 
Act \V\e\t \ito^e\\!\fts, v\ .^ V.j\ v^\\^\% 
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ensued any insurrection to depose 
him, and to take the government out 
of his hands: but what, above all, 
was most commendable in Alexan- 
der, was, his assiduity in providing 
Rome with provisions and corn in 
the times of the greatest scarcity and 
famine. But our authors add, what 
indeed was too true, that all these 
good qualities were obscured and 
eclipsed with such a plurality of 
horrid vices, that a recital of them is 
really shocking and superfluous to 
relate any more.* 

As for CsBsar Borgia his son, he 
did not die at that time, but, for his 
greater scourge and anguish, God 
permitted him to outlive his own 
fortune and grandeur, and to see 
himself depressed, and his enemies 
exalted; for, by the vigour of his 
youth, and force of the powerful 
antidotes given him by his physi- 
cians, he got the better of his poison, 
being frequently, as some say, put 
into the belly of a bull and mule, ript 
up alive, in which, with sudorifics, 
his distemper by degrees, wrought 
off, and was cured in the same man- 
ner as Ladislaus king of Naples had 
been in his youth, who, when poi- 
soned, was likewise thrust into the 
belly of beasts cut up to receive him. 
Others report, that they heard from 
the same cardinal of Corneto, in 
whose garden he had been poison- 
ed, that he did not come to life until 
they plunged him into a large cis- 
tern of cold water, his bowels being 
burned in such a manner, that the 
inside of his breast was quite excori- 
ated, and as it were flayed; but for 
all this, by degrees, he got the better 
of his illness, notwithstanding for 
many months he was grievously 
sick and tortured, and at a time 
wherein he had most need for 
health, which had he enjoyed, per- 

* All this character of Alexander is mostly col- 
lected from the anonymous author of the Additions 
to Thomasi's Life of Ctesar Borgia, also from Pla- 
tina and Ciaconius, the last of which has, with more 
Jesuitical art than any, palliated this Pope's vices, 
and seems angry with those who have painted him 
in hjs true light, calling those heritics and infideU 
who have exposed his flagrant vices. See Ciaco- 
ju'usin Vita Fapeo Alex. VI. p, 155. 



haps, he might have been able to 
provide against the great changes 
he met with in bis affairs; for this 
reason he often complained of the 
deceitfulness of fortune, especially 
since, he said, he had foreseen every 
thing which could have happened 
in his disadvantage, by his father's 
death, and for which he had pre- 
pared remedies; though, indeed, by 
his present sickness, all the wheels 
of his machinery and dark schemes 
were now unhinged, never having 
foreseen that matters would have 
happened to him as they had done, 
consequently had not provided him- 
self with adequate remedies. But 
the pride of his heart, even when 
he began to recover a little, would 
not let him appear so much con- 
cerned at bis afflictions as might 
have been expected: on the con- 
trary, he endeavoured, with a sur- 
prising obstinacy of mind, to main- 
tain the character and credit of his 
affairs. 

As soon as Valentine learned the 
Pope was dead, he ordered Don 
Michelotto to shut the Vatican gates, 
before a rumour of it could reach 
the city, and gave strict charge 
to hinder any person whomsoever 
to go in or out there, until such 
time as he should carry off every 
thing within the Pope's apartments, 
which Michelotto accordingly did; 
and being backed by a number of 
armed men, the duke's soldiers, they 
came up to cardinal Casanuova, 
where Michelotto put a dagger to j 
his br^t, and forced him to deliver <?- \ 
up the keys of the cabinets, and '^ 
places where Alexander's money 
was, and forthwith to confess where 
the other things of value, belonging 
to the Pope, were kept and hid; with 
which, the cardinal being obliged 
either to comply or lose his life, ac- 
cordingly directed them to where the 
treasure was, and in two chests, they 
found above a hundred thousand 
crowns in specie, with several vases 
of go\d ^.tiA. i^N^x. ^o^^bM's^^^^^^ 
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the appartments backwards, to be 
plundered by other people, where^a 
great deal more of gold was found, 
besides a coffer full of jewels. But 
when all the rooms were, in this 
manner, searched and rifled, then 
were the Vatican gates opened, and 
the Pope's death made publicly 
known, which occasioned so much 
joy to Rome, and afterwards to all 
Christendom, as can scarcely be ex- 
pressed; every mortal, besides the 
wretches of the Borgian family, re- 
joicing for the destruction of that 
bead, which had contaminated the 
whole body; and that, at last, they 
had the pleasure of seeing an end of 
that tyranny which had terrified the 
whole world; so that, in proportion, 
as Alexander had been feared while 
alive, so was he despised and ab- 
horred when dead: having now no 
friend or relation to take care of his 
funeral, because they had other con- 
cerns on their hands, and obliged to 
provide for the safety of their own 
persons from the fury of the enraged 
people, whose revenge was bridled 
by no other restraint but Valentine's 
soldiers, who, by this time, had sur- 
rounded the Vatican. However, the 
deceased, with regard to his obse- 
quies and burial, was so very much 
neglected, that one may see plainly 
therein a clear example of the divine 
vengeance. For, a certain author* 
says, that after Alexander's death, the 
vice chancellor ordered the officials 
of the clergy, the superiors of con- 
vents, and the confraternities of secu- 
lars, under the penalty of being dives- 
ted of their dignities and offices, that 
they should, according to custom, 
come, with their respective compa- 
nies, to the Vatican palace, and be 
present at the Pope's funeral, name- 
ly, on the day after this order was 
given, on which the corpse was to be 
carried from the great chapel, where 



* See the additions or supplement to Toraaso 
ToniP8i*8 history of duke Valentine Edit. Mont 
Chair. An. 1670. p. 301. And for the whole par- 
ticulars abovementioned relating to his burial, the 
deformity of his corpse, and the contempt shown 
Jor him after h'm death, the reader is referred to 

Guicciardin. lib. vi. p. 16i, 162, See also T. T. 

Am Pi 301 to 306. pt^n ii. 



it lay, to St. Peter's, there to be in- 
terred. Accordingly the foremen- 
tioned companies, as well of religi- 
ous as seculars, came punctually 
thither, not so much with any good- 
will to do honour to the deceased, as 
to have the pleasure of seeing, with 
iheir own eyes, that monster of in- 
iquity at last fallen, and his jaws 
bridled up by death, who, in his life 
time, was odious both to the clergy 
and laity, and, indeed to all Chris- 
tians. But it happened, that while 
they were entering the church of St 
Peter's with the corpse, all of a sud- 
den a prodigious tumult and uproar 
arose, occasioned by some of the 
soldiers of the guards, who, in a 
forcible manner, had taken the light- 
ed torches out of the hands of the 
clergy attending the funeral, on 
which, the latter were obliged to re- 
tire within the vestry, being, indeed, 
very indifferent whether they per- 
formed the acts of devotion ordinary 
at such a function or not. This dis- 
order and contest was the occasion 
that none of the priests remained 
with the corpse, though thousands of 
men and women, of all ranks and 
conditions, came thither, and were 
present to see that serpent dead, who 
had stung so many innocents; and 
whose ambition, avarice, cruelty, 
and lust, had, in a manner, turned 
the world upside down. 

The corpse, however, had, by 
this time, arrived at the great altar 
within St. Peter's, and there it lay 
exposed to public view, though a 
most frightful and horrible specta- 
cle ; it was so very black, so much 
swelled and deformed, that it could 
scarcely be known ; the nose ap- 
peared full of putrefied pus, flowing 
from it, the mouth hove up in a 
frightful manner, and the tongue 
became monstrously swelled, so that 
it filled the whole mouth. In fine, 
it was a sight so very shocking and 
horrible, that people were not able 
to look on it, nor to endure the pes- 
tilential stench which came there- 
from, so were obliged to turn their 
Viead^ md^ and retire. And al- 
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though it was the constant custom; 
at the funerals of Popes, for the 
people to kiss the hand of the de- 
ceased pontiffs, yet, it was observ- 
ed, that no mortal creature offered 
the like mark of duty and obsequi- 
ousness to Alexander ; so much 
was he detested by every body. 
In the evening, about six o'clock, 
the corpse was carried, by a few 
porters and two carpenters, to the 
chapel where it was to be interred, 
and who, all the time, it was ob- 
served, jerred with one another, 
and derided the office they were 
about ; and as it happened, the cof- 
fin they had made being too short, 
they beat in part of the corpse with 
their fists, and, out of derision, 
spoke to it as if it had been alive, 
saying, Rome may now be assured 
he never should get out of that 
place : accordingly,* using the body 
of the deceased with a contempt 
scarcely credible, they placed it in 
a very mean* tomb, on the left- 
hand side of the great altar, in St. 
Peter's church. 

It is almost impossible to describe 
the commotions which ensued in 
Italy after Alexander's death, occa- 
sioned, especially, by those whom 
the Borgians had divested of their 
estates. Among the number of 
which, was the Colonna family, 
who having, with the aid of the 
victorious arms of the Spaniards, 
recovered their estates in Abruzzo, 
which had been possessed by the 
Orsini ; and having obtained leave 
from Gonsalvo, they came posting 
into the ecclesiastical dominion, in 
order to recover their lands there 
also, which had been violently 
wrestled out of their hands by the 
Borgians. On which, Valentine, 
finding that they, as well as the Or- 
sini, were the people he had most to 
fear, in that juncture, was forced for 
his own safety, to patch up a sort of 
an agreement with them: and ac 
cordmglyt restored them their pos 



* Vid. Ciaconius Vita Fontificum. p. 151. 
T. T. p. 306. 
tT.T.p.322. 
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sessions. And with no less celerity 
did the duke of Urbin repossess 
himself of his dominion, being re- 
called for that end by his own faith- 
ful and loyal subjects. In like man- 
ner Francisco Maria della Rovere 
got back his territory, of which he 
had been robbed: as did also the 
lords of Pesaro, Camerino, Citta di 
Castello, and Piombino. But al- 
though Malatesta made an attempt 
with the others, to recover the state 
of Rimini, yet being but indiffer* 
ently liked by his subjects there, he 
met with a vigorous resistance from 
those who still kept out the castle 
for Valentine, and was therefore 
obliged again to leave it to the ene- 
mies. But Baglione, joined by Lu- 
dovico Orsino, the count Petigliano^ 
and Alviano, with the assistance of 
the Venetian troops, took Perugia 
out of Valentine's hands, and drove 
his adherents and factionaries from 
thence: they likewise assisted the 
Orsini in recovering their whole es- 
tates and dominions. 

But in Rome every thing was in 
the utmost confusion and disorder; 
on which account, the college of 
cardinals, instead of attending the 
Pope's funeral, had been obliged to 
look out for their respective safe- 
ties, and to provide, as much as 
they could, against the disorders, 
more than ever likely to happen 
there; so that their chief business 
was now to put the affairs of the 
approaching conclave under some 
regulation. The Vatican being by 
this time, in a manner, besieged by 
Valentine's troops, which, by rea- 
son of his illness, had now Michel- 
lotto for their chief commander, so 
that they were committing outrages 
and robberies every where, not a 
little to the terror of the inhabi- 
tants, and even of the cardinals 
themselves. 

The castle of St. Angelo was held 
by the bishop of Nicestro, a trust 
given him by Alexander, but finding 
Valentine's troops so insolent and 
disorderly, he made an offer to lend 
the iuhab\\.^wx^ ol ^^\sia ^^^sj^ ^^^^ 
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ammunition, both to defend them- 
selves, and to act offensively against 
Borgia's soldiers; but that proposal 
was rejected, because the cardinals 
imagined, that instead of being a 
remedy, it would only serve to in- 
crease the present confusion and dis- 
order, and be the occasion of too 
great an effusion of blood in Rome, 
so that they rather inclined to en- 
list soldiers themselves, to serve for 
their guards and protection; but 
the treasury was so low, that they 
could not find money to defray such 
a charge, nor scarcely so much as 
to pay the expenses of ordering 
matters necessary for the conclave. 

In fine, the meetings of the car- 
dinals were sometimes held in the 
Minerva,* and sometimes in cardi- 
nal Caraffa's house; but, at last, one 
way or other, they did find means 
to raiseabouttwothousand soldiers,t 
commanded by Carlo Taneo, who 
had the title of captain of the sacred 
college given him; so that matters 
were ordered in such a manner, that 
not only those of the castle of St. 
Angelo, but also Valentine himself 
was obliged to take oaths of obedi- 
ence and subjection to the sacred 
college. Every person being con- 
tinued in their former posts and sta- 
tions, until a new Pope should be 
elected. But while they imagined 
all was beginning to be quiet and 
settled, behold greater disorders and 
confusion than ever ensued in Rome ; 
for notwithstanding the cardinals 
had sent letters to the Colonnese 
and the Orsini, prohibiting them to 
approach within ten miles of that 
city; yet Prospero Colonna, with a 
numerous body of Spanish troops, 
came thither, but with protestations 
that, in no wise, was he to molest 
the sacred college. Besides him 
arrived count Petigliano and Fabio 
Orsino, and with them two hundred 
horse and above a thousand foot ; 
who all being, above measure, eager 



to revenge themselves on the perfi- 
dious Cassar Borgia, and on those 
who had then set fire to the Orsino 
palace of Monte Giordino, of which 
outrage Michellotto* was the chief 
instrument; they accordingly fell 
upon the latter, and ruined and 
plundered their houses in as cruel a 
manner as can well be imagined ; 
insomuch, that the same Fabio, hav- 
ing laid hold on one of the Borgia 
family, he butchered him on the 
spot; and not being content with 
taking his life in presence of a multi- 
tude,t washed his hands, and mouth 
with his blood. While these out- 
rages were committing in Rome, Va- 
lentine's people lay not by as idle 
spectators, but acted their part in 
the tragical scene, so that Rome was 
filled with murder and blood, inso- 
much that a rumour was spread, 
that Borgia's soldiers had made all 
the cardinals prisoners, and that the 
city was to be destroyed with fire and 
sword; at which the inhabitants 
were so terrified, that they shut up 
their shops, took to arms, and se- 
cured the openings of the streets 
with beams and bars, and chains of 
iron, in like manner, say my au- 
thorsjt as if another Hanibal had 
been at the walls of Rome. And 
matters remained in this confusion 
till the cardinals found out a reme- 
dy, and a means to put a stop to 
these uncommon and fatal disor- 
ders. 

For this end their eminences im- 
mediately called together the am- 
bassadors of the emperor, the kings 
of France and Spain, and the repub- 
lic of Venice, and demanded protec- 
tion from their masters; especially, 
since the troops of both France and 
Spain were neither of them at a 
very great distance from Rome. 
The ambassadors, in their master's 
names,did accordingly promise them 
protection, and assurances that the 
immunities and freedom of the con- 
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clave shou'ld be preserved. On this, 
.the cardinals again begged, that 
Rome might be rid of ail the faction- 
ary troops within it; and with which 
she was so cruelly harassed, that they 
were like to bring matters to a very 
fatal issue, if one way or other they 
were not restrained. Above all, they 
entreated them to oblige duke Valen- 
tine at any rate to depart from Rome 
with his soldiers, and to compel him, 
in case he should refuse; which pro- 
posal was unanimously well relish- 
ed by their excellencies, who remain- 
ed several hours concerting with the 
cardinals, in what manner this could 
be brought about: and as they found 
Valentine in a very languishing con- 
dition, and under inexpressible an- 
guish and torment of both body and 
mind, being obnoxious to be tore 
to pieces by his too much provok- 
ed enemies; they were, on this ac- 
count, at a loss how to manage 
the matter, that* so the enemies of 
that wretch might not take the ad- 
vantage of his illness and get at him. 
However, they unanimously resolv- 
ed to undertake the affair, and pro- 
mised to find out as good a salvo as 
they could for this perplexing busi- 
ness; accordingly they sent the con- 
tending parties word, in the names 
of their masters, and of the sacred 
college, to depart quietly out of 
Rome, and not, with their conten- 
tentions, dare to retard or disturb 
- the election of a new Pope, which, 
. they said, the princes of Christen- 
dom would not suffer. With this 
order the Orsini immediately com- 
plied,! and accordingly with their 
troops marched out of Rome : as, in 
like manner, did Prospero Colonna, 
but not unless he should learn Va- 
lentine's resolution: and, indeed, the 
greatest difficulty of all, was to per- 
suade Borgia to comply with these 
commands; so that he sent many 
excuses, desiring he might not be 
obliged to leave Rome, because, he 
said, his indisposition could not per- 
mit him, which his physicians could 
bear witness, and the like : besides,he 
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endeavoured to convince them, that 
if he marched out of the city, he 
could not be safe, nor any where out 
of the Vatican; nor even there, but 
with his own people as his guards. 
However, said, he was willing to 
take shelter within the castle of St. 
Angelo, if they pleased, providing, 
the sacred college would give him 
such and such security that his per- 
son should be safe; but as the cardi- 
nals thought his demands this way 
unreasonable, they would not com- 
ply therewith. Then he desired the 
conclave should rather be kept with- 
in the said castle, and himself re- 
main in the Vatican, on which con- 
ditions he would send away his 
troops. In fine, they could not make 
any thing of what he really intend- 
ed; so that, at last they came to 
the following determination, namely, 
that he* must depart with his troops, 
without further delay, out of Rome, 
and gave him their words that they 
would, f6r this purpose, send with 
him a safe convoy; and, if he pleas- 
ed, escort him out of the ecclesias- 
tical dominions, with full liberty to 
carry along with him all his artillery, 
ammunition, carriages, and every 
kind of hostile matters. Moreover, 
the senate and people of Rome gave 
also assurances that he should not 
be attacked or molested in the said 
journey. With these orders and of- 
fers Valentine, found he was obliged 
to 'obey and accept; at the same time 
the cardinals made him promise, that, 
on his part, he should, within three 
days march out of Rome, which 
city, nor any in the ecclesiastical 
dominion, he should not, in any wise, 
injure or molest ; and that, during the 
whole time that the conclave lasted, 
keep, at least, ten miles distance from 
that city. Prospero Colonna, obliged 
himself to do the like. The ambas- 
sadors of the emperor and the king 
of Spain, were accordingly sureties 
for Valentine's performing what had 
been agreed to; as were the ambas- 
sadoia ot Yi^xwc^ ^w^N «t^R.«^ ^o^^ '^^ 
i Orsim. 
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This agreement "being made, and 
both parties having solemnly swore 
to adhere thereto, the duke showed 
as if he intended to go towards Ti- 
voli, having sent eighteen pieces of 
artillery before him, with a convoy 
of four hundred foot, appointed for 
that end by the sacred college, to 
whom Valentine gave the gratuity 
of four hundred ducats, having ac- 
cordingly sent his vanguard like- 
wise before him, to wait for his 
other carriages, which were about 
a hundred in number. The duke 
himself went out by the garden 
door of the Vatican, and was car- 
ried in a bed* supported by twelve 
of his own halbardiers, above it 
was a scarlet canopy; but lest he 
should be attacked or surprised, he 
caused one of his pages to ride upon 
one of his swiftest and best horses, 
all along the road near his bed, 
which for all his sickness, he de- 
signed to mount, if such an acci- 
dent should happen. His horses^ 
caparisons were of black velvet, on 
which were his own arms embroi- 
dered. Part of his army marched 
before and part behind his own 
person. When they began to move, 
cardinal Cesarino waited at one of 
the city gates, with a design to con- 
fer with him; but Valentine ex- 
cused himself, and told him, he was 
not in a condition to givet audi- 
ence. Prospero Colonna in like 
manner waited also for the same 
opportunity to speak with him ; 
and as the duke, he found, was in 
so great distress, he wanted to de- 
clare, that he freely forgave him 
for the injuries he had received at 
his hands; which generous piece 
of condescension and magnanimity 
was reckoned a degree of herois^ 
equal to the ancient Romans ; nay, 
more than this, he offered to con- 
duct Borgia, with his own guards, 
to Tivoli ; but the latter gave him 
to understand that he was not to 
march that way; but would be 
pleased to see him any where be- 
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yond Pontremolle. However, Co- 
lonna did not think safe to ven- 
ture so far that way, because of 
the number of French troops near 
that place. The duke followed on 
his journey towards Nepi, thence 
marched to Citta Castellana, that 
town being yet under his own 
government, in which neighbour- 
hood was the French army lying, 
viz. between Nepi and Isola, com- 
manded by the marquis of Mantua, 
deputed the French king's lieuten- 
ant, in place of Tramoglia, who 
was left behind sick* at Parma. 
Their pretence for encamping there, 
was by way of protection to the 
conclave, being apprehensive that 
the Spaniards would force the car- 
dinals tot elect a creature of their 
own nation ; especially by means 
of Prospero Colonna's troops, who 
were so near; and which, they 
thought, were sent thither by Gon- 
salvo for that purpose ; but the true 
design of the French, notwithstand- 
ing of these pretences, was only to 
invigorate cardinal Rouen's election 
to the papacy, who had lately come 
for this end to Rome, in company of 
the cardinals Ascanius, Forza, and 
Arragona ; the first of which, for 
having been restored to his liberty, 
Rouen judged would not be want- 
ing, nor the other cardinal, to give 
him their votes: besides, he thought 
himself sure of all those others who 
were Valentine's friends. As for 
Borgia himself, he had, at the same 
time, considerable offers made him, 
provided he would join issue with 
the Spanish faction within the con- 
clave, but he showed himself, on 
this occasion, more inclinable to the 
French party. 

In the mean time, the cardinals 
havingt about thirty-seven in num- 
ber, convened together, and ad- 
justed matters relating to the con- 
clave, and the ordinary function 
about the deceased Pope's obse- 
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quies bein^ performed in St. Peter's 
church; after a month's vacancy in 
the poniificate, they shut them- 
selves up in order to choose a new 
pontiff; which a/fair, beyond every 
body's expectations, was concluded 
within five days after. For the 
cardinals, on purpose to remove 
the fear they were now under, on 
account of the powerful factions, 
which with arms were* ready to oc- 
casion a great effusion of blood in 
supporting their respective interests 
and pretensions, and to have a Pope 
of their own electing. To obviate 
this, they made choice of one, who, 
indeed, was no adherent to any of 
their parties; though as to his 
health and constitution, very infirm 
and weak, so that they imagined he 
could not live very long; but as 
matters would cortie to some issue 
or other while he did live, they 
thought, on his death, they might 
then choose one according to their 
own minds. However, the person 
they exalted to the chair at this 
time, was Francisco Piccolomini, 
cardinal of Sienna, a man indeed of 
an excellent character, nor by any 
mortal judged unworthy of the 
great dignity they had conferred 
upon him. After his election, which 
was on the 22d of September 1503, 
on the 8lh of October he was 
crowned Pope, and took on him the 
name oft Pius III. 

The different parties being paci- 
fied, the tranquillity of Rome began 
of consequence to be re-established, 
at least the tumults there to cease. 
But while this was transacting. Pope 
Pius III. diedf about twenty-six 
days after he had been exalted to 
the Papal chair. His death was 
occasioned by a gangrene, or sore in 
his leg, which, some say, Pandolfo 
Petrucci, lord of Sienna, had bribed 
his surgeons to poison with the plais- 
ter they laid to it. His decease was 



regretted by the generality of people, 
being very much beloved, on account 
of his merit and exemplary life. The 
day he expired was on the 18ih day 
of October, of the same year, 1503. 

The cardinals on this, deferred, 
for some days, to enter into the con- 
clave, until the Orsini troops should 
march out of Rome, so that the elec- 
tion of a new Pope was concerted, 
and, in a manner, concluded with- 
out* the conclave: for the cardinal 
of St. Pietro ad Vincola, or, as the 
Italians call him, in Vincula, on ac- 
count of his friends and great wealth, 
had got over so many of the sacred 
college to his side, that the others 
were not in a condition to oppose 
his election; accordingly, in an un- 
precedented manner, he was chosen 
Pope, by the name of Julius the 
Second, the very first night they had 
made the form of entering the con- 
clave, namely, on the first of Novem- 
ber, some say the lastt of October, 
1503. 

It was,however, matter of univer- 
sal wonder, that the cardinals had 
so unanimously invested a person 
with the Papal dignity, who was of 
so turbulent a disposition, and so 
formidable to every one, and who 
had spent his whole life-time in party 
matters and broils, and had conse- 
quently brought on himself the ha- 
tred and ill-will of many persons of 
the first rank: but, on the other 
hand, the reason for his being elec- 
ted, appeared manifest, because, asj 
he had been for many years a cardi- 
nal, and of consequence become very 
powerful, and his magnificence very 
much exceeding the others, also his 
singular greatness of soul, he thereby 
obtained no small number of friends 
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and adherents to balance the power 
of his adversaries; having moreover 
obtained the character of the chief 
defender of the dignity and privi- 
leges of the Church: all these, I say, 
put together, with his immoderate 
promises to those personages who 
could advance him to the supreme 
government, was the reason why he 
surmounted all difficulties to the con- 
trary, and carried the election. 

Cardinal Rouen gave his assent 
to the advancement of Julius to the 
Papacy, because, as he could not 
obtain it for himself, he was willing 
to engage him in the French interest. 
On the other hand, those of the Span- 
ish faction were obliged to consent, 
not having a sufficient number to 
oppose it, being unwilling to irritate 
Julius in their prejudice ; besides the 
new Pope, before his advancement, 
had made them considerable pro- 
mises, and not to them only, but 
likewise to Valentine, with whom 
he agreed that one of his daughters 
should be married to Francisco Ma- 
ria della Rovere, prefect of Rome, 
also to confirm the said Borgia in his 
office of captain- general* and in the 
gonfalonerate of the church. But 
what was most engaging of all, were 
Julius's promises to assist him in re- 
covering his dominions in Romag- 
na, all which country, except the for- 
tresses there, had revolted from him. 

The disorders in Romagna gave, 
indeed, the new Pope very great un- 
easiness, because he could not dis- 
pose matters there as he wished, not 
being able to bear that the Venetians 
should augment their power and 
conquest in that country: for as soon 
as the news was spread in Romagna 
of Valenline^s taking shelter in the 
castle of St. Angelo, and that his 
army was dissipated and broke, 
those cities which had adhered to 
his government till now, began to 
act on anothert footing; Cesena in 
particular had returned under its an- 
cient government, viz., that of the 
church. Iraola, because the chief 
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commander there had been at the 
instigation of some of her inhabitants 
slain, was, consequently, fluctuat- 
ing in mind, whether they should 
declare themselves subjects to the 
church, or return under the dominion 
of their old masters the Riarii. The 
city of Forli, which had been long 
under the government of the Orde- 
laffi, before the Riarii had assumed 
the sovereignty, had accordingly call- 
ed back, among them, Antonio Orde- 
laffi, who having attempted to be 
restored by help of the Venetians, 
had thought better of the matter, for 
now he apprehended they would 
only make a tool of his name to 
establish the government there to 
themselves; on this he put himself 
into the hands of the Florentines, 
and by them* was reinstated in this 
territory. Pesaro was recovered to 
its old lord Giovanni Sforza. Rimini 
was claimed by Pandolfo Malatesta, 
having been invited to govern it by 
the inhabitants; but by means of 
Dionigio di Naldo, that place was 
still kept for Valentine. Faenza, 
appeared more willing to remain 
under Borgia's government than any 
of the other towns ; but finding they 
had no prospect of having him any 
more for their lord, as there were 
none of the legitimate children of 
the Manfredi family left alive, they 
made choice of Astor, a bastardt 
son, for their sovereign. 

But as the Venetians were aspir- 
ing to the government of all Ro- 
magna, they had, immediately after 
Pope Alexander's death, sent several 
troops to Ravenna, who, one night 
of a sudden, attacked^ the town of 
Cesena ; but as the inhabitants had 
courageously defended the place, 
and as the former had brought no 
artillery along with them, having 
hoped more from fraud than force, 
they were obliged to desist from the 
undertaking, and return back to- 
wards Ravenna, being bent to ex- 
tend their dominion in that province 
as much as they could : and, indeed, 
an opportunity for doing so very 
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soon presented favourable, on ac- 
count of the discord which happened 
between Sionigio di Naldo and the 
Faentines, because the former be- 
ing very much displeased that they 
should return under the government 
of the Manfredi family, from whom 
they had revolted ; when Valentine 
assaulted that city; having called in 
the Venetians, he gave them up the 
fortresses of Valdilamone, of which 
he was governor ; so that, within a 
little'time, they placed three hundred 
foot in the castle of Faenza, which 
troops had been admitted there by 
the governor, who, for that end, bad 
been bribed to commit the fraud. 
At the same time they took pos- 
• session of the castle of Forlimpopolo, 
with sundry other fortresses within 
Romagna, and sent a party of their 
troops to besiege Fano; but the inha- 
bitants strenuously defended them- 
selves, declaring they would only be 
governed by the church. The Vene- 
tians were likewise brought into Ri- 
mini, with the consent of the inhabi- 
tants, having first made an agree- 
ment with Pandolfo Malatesta, to 
give him the village of Cittadella, in 
the territory of Padua, and a yearly 
subsidy as an equivalent, and also 
the government of their gens d'armes 
while he lived. After which the Ve- 
netians, without loss of time, set 
about the taking of Faenza; for the 
Faentines, not having been dismay- 
ed for the loss of their castle, which, 
as it was in a low situation, detached 
from the town, and surrounded by 
a deep ditch, could therefore not 
annoy them much, accordingly they 
made a vigorous and gallant resist- 
ance, being most affectionate to- 
wards the family of Manfredi, and 
greatly enraged that those of Val- 
dilamone should promise away the 
state of Faenza to another. How- 
ever, being unable of themselves 
to hold out long, because the Ve- 
netians, commanded _by the pro- 
veditor Christoforo Moro, had ap- 
proached that town with his army 
and artillery, and, some time before 
actually taken possession of the other 



most important places of that neigh- 
bourhood. On which, the Faentines 
had recourse to the new Pope Julius 
for assistance, who was not a little 
displeased at the boldness and usur- 
pations of the Venetians ; but as he 
was but lately placed in the chair, 
without forces and money, and not 
hoping for assistance either from the 
king of France or Spain, because 
he was neutral to both, accordingly 
made use of his own pontifical au- 
thority; for which reason he sent 
the bishop of Tivpli* to Venice to 
complain, that as the city of Faenza 
belonged to the church, he hoped 
the Senate would not usurp her 
right, or affront a Pope, who, before 
his exaltation to the pontificate, had 
held so good a correspondence, and 
kept up so firm a friendship with 
them, and the like. To which the 
Venetians sentt answer, that they 
were glad the cardinal St. Pietro in 
Vincula had so deservingly arrived 
at the pontificate, but that they did 
not know in what respect they had 
offended his holiness or the church, 
in having embraced the opportunity, 
presented them, of taking Faenza, 
of which the church had divested 
herself of all pretensions of right, and 
in public consistory, transferred the 
dominion thereof to Valentine ; and 
that, since the memory of man, Fa- 
enza had not belonged to the Popes, 
though they had often invested vicars 
with the sovereignty thereof, and re- 
ceived their fiefs, which they were 
willing to pay with the utmost punc- 
tuality. Besides, they signified to 
his holiness the ill-will which the 
Faentines had to be governed by the 
church, and how they abhorred the 
thoughts of having ever subjected 
themselves to Valentine's govern- 
ment; that being the reason why 
they had made choice of the Bas- 
tards of the Manfredi family, rather 
than the church, for their governors. 
Lastly they beseeched his holiness 
to have the same regard and affec- 
tion for them which he had when a 
car dinal. 
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The Pope, when he learned the 
minds of the Venetians in the affair, 
would have sent Valentine into Ro- 
magna, who, by this time, was very 
much favoured and honoured by 
Julius; but he was afraid his going 
thither would be very disagreeable 
to every body, since all the cities 
and country there had shaken off 
his detestable* yoke; so that the 
people of Faehza could now expect 
no other assistance but from the 
Florentines, who being concerned 
and alarmed that a city so near 
them should be in the hands of the 
Venetians, sent, therefore, thither 
two hundred foot, encouraging the 
Faentines in their defence, and 
promising other two hundred to 
assist them until the Pope should 
be able to let them have other suc- 
cours ; but finding Julius was not 
disposed to use his temporal arms, 
they desisted from sending other 
forces. 

In the mean time, the Faentines 
being destitute of all hopes of assis- 
tance, and the Venetians having 
battered the walls of the city with 
their artillery, they were forced tot 
surrender, but on condition that the 
formei should give Astor a subsist- 
ence during life, which, although 
it was very small, was however 
agreed on. 

On the Venetians taking Faenza, 
they would also have laid seige to 
Imola and Forli, but from that they 
desisted, not to irritate and provoke 
the Pope too much, who was, 
above measure, angry at their pro- 
ceedings, for which reason, they 
thought it advisable to proceed no 
further, but to content themselves 
with what they had acquired ; for, 
besides Faenza, they had, within 
Romagna, become masters- of fRi- 
mini, and its whole country; also 
Monte Fiore, S. Archangelo, Ver- 
ucchio, Cattera, Savignolo, Solaruo- 
lo, and Monte-Bataglia, so that Val- 
entine was dispossessed of every 
place within Romagna and Lom- 
bardy, except the castle of Forli 



and Cesena, Forlimpopolo and Ber- 
tinoro, at which, notwithstanding 
Valentine greatly desired to go in 
person into Romagna, yet finding 
he could not, rather than the Vene- 
tians should get possession of these 
forts, was willing to deposite them 
into the hands of the church, on 
condition to have them restored 
him, when affairs should be settled. 
But this the Pope refused, declar- 
ing, he would not willingly accept 
of any thing which might be a 
temptation to him to break his 
promise. In fine, in order to op-r 
pose the progress of the Venetians, 
at any rate, and being willing that 
Valentine should leave Rome, the 
Pope, with the concurrence of the 
sacred college, agreed with him, 
that he should go by sea to Porto 
Specie, and from thence, by land, to 
Ferrara, then to Imola, to be escor- 
ted thither by a hundred men at 
arms, and a hundred and fifty of 
his own light horse, which still he 
kept in pay; on which Borgia went 
tO'Ostia, to embark on board the 
galleys lying ready to receive him 
there. But after his departure, the 
Pope repenting he had not accepted 
the offer Valentine made him, of 
taking his fortresses into his own 
custody, and being now disposed to 
have them in his hands at any rate; 
accordingly sent the cardinals of 
Volterra and Surrente to Caesar, to 
tell him, that the Pope, on purpose 
not to let the Venetians take his 
fortresses in Romagna from him, 
was willing, at last, they should be 
consigned into his own hands, ac- 
cording to the proposal made him 
at Rome ; but Valentine refusing to 
do so, the Pope was greatly en- 
raged, and ordered him to be forth- 
witht arrested and secured in the 
galleys, aboard which he was at that 
lime. After this he was carried to 
Magliana, and from thence brought 
back to Rome, where, though kept 
a prisoner under a strict guard, he 
was nevertheless, not a little ca- 
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ressed by the Pope, who, fearing 
/lest the governors of Valentine's 
fortresses, in despair of his coming 
among them, would deliver them 
over to the Venetians for money, 
took care to sooih and allure Bor- 
gia, with courtesy and fair words, 
the better to induce him to part 
with his strong-holds. 

In this way did Valentine's pow- 
er, which had sprung up in so sud- 
den a manner, no less by cruelty 
and fraud, than by the arms and 
the power of the church, come to 
as sudden a ruin and downfall, hav- 
ing himself experienced the same 
kind of* deceit, with which his 
father and he had deluded, oppress: 
ed, and ruined others. Nor did his 
few remaining troops meet with 
better fortune, for, having marched 
into the state of Perugia, with jaopes 
of obtaining a safe convoy from the 
Florentines into Romagna, the army 
of the Baglioni, Vilelli, and Sien- 
nese being close at their heels, they 
were obliged, for their own safety, 
to take refuge in the Florentine 
country, being penned up between 
Castlglione and Cortona, and re- 
duced to the number only of four 
hundred horse and a few foot, all of 
which were, by order of the Flo- 
rentines,t pillaged and ransacked, 
and their leader don Michelotto 
made prisoner, and afterwards de- 
livered over to the Pope, who had 
demanded him with great earnest- 
ness, and who greatly abhorred all 
the wicked ministers of Alexan- 
der's flagitious pontificate, especi- 
ally Michelotto, who was one of 
his most trusty tools of iniquity, and 
the executioner of his and Valen- 
tine's cruelty and perfidiousness. 
Notwithstanding which, Julius be- 
ing very merciful to all those in his 
power, he even set Michelotto at 
liberty. 

At the same time cardinal Rouen 
left Rome, and, with the Pope's per- 
mission, returned to France in the 
character of legate; which Julius 



* Guicciard. lib. vi. p. 167. P. Jovlus lib. Till. p. 
176. t ibid. Guicciard. 



was obliged to grant, though it was 
against his will. But cardinal As- 
canius did not return to that king- 
dom, notwithstanding, at his depar- 
ture out of France, he had solemnly 
swore to the king that he would 
come back; but from this oath he 
was privately absolved by the Pope, 
which he thought a sufficient excuse 
for breaking it. These were the 
chief revolutions which ensued in 
Italy on Pope Alexander's death. 

Orders being received to send 
Borgia, for greater security, into 
Spain, they were accordingly exe- 
cuted,* and he put on board the 
fleet, commanded by one Liscano, 
having none of his own people, but 
one single page, to attend him thith- 
er. He was conducted by Prospero 
Colonna, and a number of men of 
war, to secure him from being inter- 
cepted in his voyage by the French, 
notwithstanding the truce which 
about that time was concluded be- 
tween France and the Spaniards; 
for the latter were apprehensive that 
if Valentine should escape out of their 
hands, he might perhaps be the oc- 
casion of having the war, some way 
or another, renewed, which might 
perhaps prove prejudicial to their 
afl'airs, and to their new, though un- 
stable, acquisitions in Italy. 

The Spanish fleet, with Caesar 
Borgia, arrived. safe in Spain, where 
he was sent prisoner to Concilia, 
from thence to the castle oft Medina 
del Campo, in which he remained 
for the space of two years, not being 
so much dejected and cast down in 
the middle of his sufferings and mi- 
sery, as not to be contriving and 
plotting how he might make his 
escape; this he did to very good 
purpose, with the help of a rope, by 
which, in the night-time, he got out 
of one of thej windows of the cas- 
tle, and, with the connivance of the 
count of Benevento, who had horses 
ready for his use in his flight, he got 

* Guicciard. lib. vi. p. 175. Tom. Tom. p. 35ft 
Panvin. Supplement to Platin. inVit, Jul. ii. p. 483 

t Guicciard. ibid. T. T. p. 356. Faulus. JoTioi 
lib. yiii^ 176. Edit, ul %\i\ira.. 
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safe to Navarre, to king John his 
brother-in-law, where he met with a 
very friendly reception. 

From hence Valentine designed 
to go into France, and there, with 
the assistance, of Lewis, to try if he 
could once more re-establish his for- 
tune : but the king refused* to re- 
ceive him, because at this time not 
only had he and Spain concluded 
a truce, but a firm peace with one 
another was in a good forwardness: 
and as both these monarchs were at 
enmity with the king of Navarre, 
Lewis was unwilling to take under 
his protection a person so nearly re- 
lated to him, and an enemy of Spain, 
with which country he had so late- 
ly come to an agreement : nay, the 
French kingjin order to gratify Spain, 
hadt confiscated Borgia's duchy of 
Valentinois, and taken away the 
yearly pension which he had from 
France: so that Valentine, in this 
poor and abandoned condition, with- 
out revenue or territory, was forced 
to live at the mercy, and be subsist- 
ed by his brother-in-law, who being 
at war with one of his own subjects, 
the prince Alarino, who had rebel- 
led against him, Caesar Borgia served 
as volunteer in that war. Mean 
while the two armies were engaged 
in battle, and fighting under the 
walls of Viana,t Borgia was killed 
by the stroke of a gianette, a death. 



♦T.T.p.357. tibid. 

t Tom. Tom. p. 357. Also Platin. Supplement 
by Panvin. in vit. Jul. ii. p. 483. also P. Joviu8«Lib. 
viii. p. 486. Edit, ut supra. Jovius calls the name of 
the town where Borgia was slain Mendavia, and 
not Viana, as Guciciard. bas it. 



says my author,* which seemed to 
be too honourable and fortunate, if 
we reflect upon his former abhorred 
actions: however, if we consider that 
he had lost all his grandeur, power, 
and authority, before he lost his 
life, and was fallen from the great 
eminence to which he had once ar- 
rived, stripped of all his dominions 
and possessions in Italy, France and 
Spain, being, before his life was 
at an end, reduced to a very low, 
abject, miserable, and contemptible 
condition: all this, I say, considered, 
we cannot help thinking but Provi- 
dence conspired not to let him go 
out of the world without the signs 
and visible evidences of the Divine 
justice, for punishing his unparallel- 
ed cruelties, and matchless iniquities; 
and as an author says, Fef^iunt 
summos Fulmina MonteSy so may 
we say that his pride and ambition 
was brought low and humble by the 
Divine vengeance, before his life was 
at an end; for when he fell in the field 
of battle his body was not known 
or distinguished from the others then 
slain, and so by the Navarese them- 
selves was stripped naked,t where it 
lay, and thus exposed to public view, 
until at length his corpse was found 
and known by his own page, laid 
over a horse and brought to Pam- 
plona, and there buried in the same 
church, of which, in his youth, he 
had been archbishop, Providence 
suffering him to be placed, when 
dead, where he would not remain 
while alive. 



♦ Tom. TomaB. 



t Ibid. p. 358. 



THE END. 
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